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A Complete Book-Length Novel 4 Dashiell Hammett 
His Brand-New Thriller —The Thin Man" 
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re superbly has BUDWEISER always matched good food that 
it has been first choice with one generation after another since 1876. 
In its creamy foam and full-bodied flavor you find an elusive bouquet 
possessed by no other beer. This unique flavor has made it outsell 
any other bottled beer on Earth. Whether the meal be an elaborate 
course dinner or a simple ham sandwich, BUDWEISER makes it a feast. 








Use Ipana, 





GEORGE MACKENZIE: Where’s your 
common sense, girl? Last spring you said 
your gums were so tender that they bled a 
little every morning. I told you then you'd 
better massage your gums with Ipana, to 
harden them up. But you insisted that 
you had “‘pink tooth brush”’ because your 
tooth brush was new and a bit stiff. 


JEAN: I do think that stiff tooth brush 
had a lot to do with it. Still... 


GEORGE MACKENZIE: Listen. The 
reason you have ‘‘pink tooth brush’’ is 
because modern soft foods don’t exer- 
cise the gums. Your gums become flabby 
and unhealthy and begin to bleed a 
little because the tissues aren’t firm. 


JEAN: The reason I’m worried about it 
is because Mary Benton went to Dr. Cox 


ret THE “IPANA TROUBADOURS” ARE BACK! 


about er gums, and she found out she 
had gingivitis. 

GEORGE MACKENZIE: Stands to reason 
that bleeding gums are likely to pick up 
an infection of some sort. You're lucky if 
your teeth don’t become affected! You start 
massaging some of my Ipana into your 
gums after you clean your teeth with it. 





EVERY WEDNESDAY EVENING 
us —9:00 P. M., E..S, T., WEAF AND ASSOCIATED N. B. C. STATIONS. 


[ - A N A TOOTH PASTE 


Jean ...and you won't have 
Pink Tooth Brush”! 


oO 2 = 2 
JEAN: But George—how can a tooth paste 
help your gums? 


GEORGE MACKENZIE: Ipana has 
something in it called ‘‘ziratol.’’ That 
does the trick—with the daily massage. 
It tones up the gums. Never sce a sign of 
“pink’’ on my tooth brush. And my teeth 
are a darned sight brighter than yours are, 
too, old girl! 
* * * 


The excellent habit of massaging Ipana 
into the gums after cleaning the teeth 
with Ipana is becoming more and more 
wide-spread among intelligent people. 
This helps the gums to become firm in 
spite of today’s soft foods. Start today 
with Ipana—and you won't need to 
worry about “‘pink tooth brush.”’ 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. G-123 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a three-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 
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We're sold on it... such 






“er not back on the old salary 
basis yet, but I know we’re 
headed for better times—Mary and 
J and Jill and Judy. 

“But believe me, the old depres- 
sion was good for us. It really taught 
us something about how to get our 
money’s worth. We found out that 
we could get first-rate merchandise 
without paying absurd prices. If 
there is a smarter shopper in the 
whole United States than Mary, Pd 
like to meet her. She shopped for 
value—and got it every time. 

“Take tooth paste, now. In the 
old extravagant days we thought 
nothing of paying 50¢ to 60¢ a tube. 
Today if she paid that you could hear 
me squawk from here to the Philip- 
pines, because we’ve found that it 
isn’t necessary to pay more than 25¢. 
On that little item alone we save 
about $3 a year apiece—$12 in all. 

“And our teeth are in better shape 
than ever. The dentist told Mary 
just the other day that he couldn’t 


find a thing to do—with hers or the 
children’s. And look at mine sparkle 
—or don’t they?” 


Almost Unbelievable Results 


A new polishing agent in Listerine 
Tooth Paste is responsible. Harder 
than the tartar that clings to the 
teeth, but softer than the precious 
enamel, this polishing agent takes off 
the dark deposits and reveals the teeth 
in their natural sparkling whiteness 
—unscratched, unharmed. Tobacco 
stains and discolorations van- 
ish. And your gums feel firm 
and healthy. 

You know that any tooth 
paste sponsored by the mak- 
ers of Listerine must be of 
the very first quality. Yet 
the big tube of Listerine 


white teeth . . . such firm gums 
... and it saved us 412” 






Tooth Paste costs only 25 cents—a 
saving of approximately $3 a year 
for every member of the family who 
uses it in place of a dentifrice in the 
50-cent class. Get a tube today at 
your favorite drug store. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


At last! Bristles can’t come out! 
PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC TOOTH BRUSH 


with PERMA-GRIP 
(U. S."PAT, No. 1472165) 








LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE... removes film faster 
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New Frontiers 


BY BRUCE BARTON 
DECORATIONS BY C. B. FALLS 











MEMBER of the faculty of a 
university said: “The students of 
today feel aggrieved. They see 
there are no more frontiers. Our ancestors 
had the thrill of conquering a continent. 
We had the thrill of helping to build a 
great industrial machine. The student sees 
no more lands to be conquered; he sees the 
industrial machine as a treadmill wherein 
he must toil many years if he would get to 
the top. He has a yearning for adventure, and there 
seems to be no adventure.” 

I can sympathize with these students. My first 
American ancestor came over here as a soldier in the 
British army. He made up his mind that he was fight- 
ing on the wrong side. A British officer discovered him 
in the act of desertion and ordered 
him back to camp. Whereupon 
my ancestor knocked the officer 
off his horse, took the officer’s 
sword in his teeth and swam 
across the Hudson River and 
became himself an officer in the 
Continental Army. He liked the 
cause for which he was fighting, and he probably liked 
it all the more because the discipline was less strict. 
Later he settled in New Jersey, but New Jersey was 
too thickly populated for his sons. They moved West. 

You also are descended from people who came to this 
country because there 
were too many restric- 
tions in the old coun- 
tries. You have restless 
blood in your veins. 
You do not like to take 
orders. You inherit the 





impulse to move on 








when your personal liberties are too much 
hedged about. 

But the days of moving on are now past. 
“The gods sell everything to men at a fair 
price,” said Emerson. At the price of some 
portion of our “liberties” we have vastly 
extended our powers. We have the power 
of conquering space at high speed, of turn- 
ing miles into minutes; but only because 
we have been willing to surrender the 
“right” of reckless driving. We énjoy the privileges of 
large cities where many experts serve us, and a varied 
culture is set forth for our enjoyment; but constantly 
we must adapt our habits to the comfort of neighbors 
who dwell not only beside us, but above us and below 
us. And now we are asked to surrender a part of the 
ancient American right of run- 
ning our own businesses just to 
suit ourselves. And what are we 
offered? The promise, or at least 
the hope, of a better, fairer, more 
enduring civilization. 

Can there beany greater adven- 
ture? Can anyone believe that it 
is nobler to win a war by the death of thousands than 
to help to give fuller life to thousands? That it takes 
more courage to run away into a new land than to stay 
and help to conquer an old one? Another America is 
in the making. Future generations will look back and 
say of us: “They were 
fortunate to have lived 
in that day. By their 
willingness to make 
some sacrifice, they 
helped to recreate 
America. They crossed 
a new frontier.” 
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@ © © She began her public career when at the age of sixteen she 
was named Beauty Queen of the Wembley Exposition, the great all- 
British Empire trade fair. She discovered, too late, that the honor 
involved sitting in a glass cage for twelve hours a day while exposi- 
tion visitors paid a shilling to stare at her. However, she’s not sorry 
now. She immediately received offers from the stage, and after a suc- 





























Valente 


cessful career in England, she came to this country with Al Woods 
to play the lead in “Mr. What’s-His-Name.” Charles Dillingham’s 
“The High Road” followed. But it was for her performancé*in “Cyn- 
ara” with Philip Merivale that Fox signed her. Her leading pictures 
have been “Sherlock Holmes,” “Dangerously Yours” and “I Loved 
You Wednesday.” Her next picture is “He Knew His Women,” 
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FROM OFFICE 
TO 
SEVENTH HEAVEN 
@ 


@ @ @ Janet Gaynor was just a 
stenog in a New York office once 
upon a time. But the routine of 
typing and filing palled on her; 
and on Christmas Eve of 1924 she 
was rushed to Hollywood by 
Jonesy, her stage-struck stepfather 
—to find a movie job in her stock- 
ing. She merely furnished atmos- 
phere in her first pictures. Then, 
believe it or not, she played comé- 
dienne and Wild West réles until 
Fox Films fell for her and made her 
Ann Burgher in “The Johnstown 
Flood.” Our handkerchiefs were 
not yet dry from “Seventh Heaven” 
and “Street Angel” when along 
came “Tess of the Storm Country,” 
“State Fair” and “Paddy—the Next- 
Best-Thing.” Her next picture is 
“The House of Connelly,” the Pu- 
litzer Prize play. She lives the 
simple life in Hollywood, with her 
maids, her hairdresser, chauffeur, 
and several handsome automobiles. 
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HENRY VIII— 
STILL GOING STRONG 


@ @ @ There have been a lot more Lives of 
Henry VIII than Wives of Henry VIII, but this 
fall, United Artists is releasing one of the most 
important and one of the few English-produced 
pictures this country has seen. It is called 
(surprise) “The Private Life of Henry VIII.” 
The star is the inimitable Charles Laughton, 
and in the picture are five of What-a-man 
Henry’s six wives. Poor Anne Boleyn (played 
by Merle Oberon, pictured on the right) is 
executed at the Tower of London as the picture 
opens. The costumes are faithful reproductions 
of those at Hampton Court and other Tudor 
palaces frequented by Bluff King Hal. Gen- 
uine period furniture is used in all the sets. 
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Wide World 
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JOHNNY GREEN’S RECORD 
e 


@ @ @ At the Lewisohn Stadium con- 
certs in New York last summer, Johnny 
Green, a young man of twenty-four, was 
accompanied at his piano by the great 
New York Philharmonic Symphony Or- 
chestra playing his composition “Night 
Club.” Before this triumph he had done 
much of the orchestral arranging for such 
leaders as Guy Lombardo, Vincent Lopez 
and Paul Whiteman. Many of the best 
tunes these orchestras played while you 
danced were composed by Johnny Green. 
Among his hits are “Coquette,” “Out of 
Nowhere,” “Body and Soul,” “Living in 
Dreams,” “Rain, Rain, Go Away,” “Hello, 
My Lover, Good-by,” and “I Cover the 
Waterfront.” You will find his most re- 
cent photograph on the opposite page. 


DASHING DASHIELL 
@ 


@ @ © Redbook’s full-length novel this 
month is “The Thin Man.” At the right 
is Dashiell Hammett, its author, with a 
background that will give you an ink- 
ling of the mystery and horror you'll 
find in its pages. 

Mr. Hammett wasn’t always an author. 
He has been, successively, hobo, nail- 
machine operator in a box-factory, ad- 
vertising man, and—very important—a 
Pinkerton detective. During the last few 
years he has published a string of first- 
rate murder stories, most of which have 
got into the talkies, Specifically, youll 
remember “The Maltese Falcon” and 
“The Glass Key” as two of his best. He 
wrote “The Thin Man” because he hap- 
pened to think of the title first, liked it, 
and then decided to build a story to fit it. 
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Going Back 


“TI wonder often what the vintners buy 


e@ @ @ The children of Prohibition 
—brought up on the spiked grapejuice 
of the past thirteen years—are in for 
a new lease on life. Here we show 
some of the ancient processes by 
which, the world over, The Grape is 
transformed into the myriads of wines 
soon to be available to the most law- 
abiding American. (Above) Grapes 
from the vineyard at Guasti, Califor- 
nia, being shoveled into cars for delivy- 
ery to the presses. (Right) Crushing 
grapes from one of the vast vineyards 
of the Bordeaux district in France. 





© @ © Here (below) in the establishment of one 
precious bottles into cases and pad them carefully with 
much a woman’s job as a man’s—and the age-limit 





Brown Bros., Underwood & Underwood and Byron Co, 


@ © © Steps in the bottling of champagne. 
In the famous wine caves that cluster about 
the French city of Rheims, the wine is bot- 
tled, racked, turned, corked and re-corked, 
and lovingly watched over for many long 
months before the bottles can be placed in 
the little cars that carry them to the outside 
world—to thirsty America (above).  Fa- 
mous importers of wines are launching an 
extensive educational campaign in these 
United States. They want us to know just 
what we are drinking and how to drink it! 
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to Bacchus! 


one-half so precious as the stuff they sell.”’ 



















© © © It takes years of experience 
and a highly sensitive palate to tell 
the Chateau and the year of vintage 
wine. But these experts (above) can 
tell you, after one sparing sip, whether 
a wine is of the vintage of 719 or ’26— 
and from what vineyard it came. On 
the left is the famous wine-cellar of 
the old Hotel Knickerbocker in New 
York. Speak-easies have furnished the 
hotels with heavy competition during 
the Prohibition years. Now at last the 
hotels may come into their own again. 
No more bottles under the tables! 










of France’s wine merchants, men and women put the 
excelsior. As the pictures indicate, wine-making is as 
is anywhere from six to ninety-six for the ambitious. 







e@ ¢ © The wine-cellar of the Hotel Man- 
hattan, where the serving of the right wine 
with the right course and at the proper tem- 
perature was a fine art. You will see, from 
the picture above, the tenderness that went 
into the serving of any drink. On the left, 
the Hoffman House Café, where the gay dan- 
dies of yesterday wetted their mustachios as 
they chatted with the bartender. Here is a 
connoisseur of a lost art, now on the verge 
of rediscovery. The clothes are a bit old- 
fashioned, but the idea’s as good as new. 





INVITE ROMANCE 


7 ay OF ae ae 


This is the approved way, 
with Palmolive’s precious 


blend of olive and palm oils 


LOVELY skin invites romance. 
Birthdays may be forgotten, 
years need not really count when 
skin retains the radiant bloom of 
youth. And daily care with 
Palmolive— the soap of youth— 
helps to keep that schoolgirl com- 
plexion. 

Why is Palmolive the chosen 
soap of youth? Because it is made 
from a blend of youth-giving oils, 
the oils of olive and palm. Its se- 
cret blend is famous the world 
over. That blend accounts for 
Palmolive’s supremacy in keeping 
skin young and lovely. 


To beautify, use beauty oils 


The promise of beauty lies in 
Palmolive’s mild lather — made 
tich and velvety by the olive oil 
tuat goes into every cake. That 
soothing lather penetrates the 
tiny pores, freeing them of impu- 
rities, leaving skin soft, smooth, 
gloriously clear and fresh. Olive 
oil gives that soft, rich green color, 
too—a color that assures you of 
natural purity and safety. 


Use this beauty treatment 


Buy three cakes today. Then, start this 
2-minute beauty treatment recommen- 
ded by over twenty thousand beauty 
specialists: every morning and evening, 
massage a rich lather of Palmolive Soap 
and warm water gently into the skin 
with your hands; rinse with warm water, 
then with cold. And when you’ve done 
that regularly, for an entire month, your 
mirror will give you the confidence of 
youth—youth that is charming, lovely— 
youth that invites romance. 


PALMOLIVE 








Remember, into each cake 
of Palmolive Soap goes an 
abundance of olive oil, na- 
ture’s greatest beauty aid. 














‘Hospitals shouldn’t set beautiful 
persons like you loose,” he 
told his day nurse.‘‘Men can’t 


stand it.”’” When Richard 
said that, he didn’t know 


bee 


how right he was. a 


ARY TRIMBLE, at twenty-three, entered St. Martha’s 

| Hospital training-school. She chose the nursing profession 

because she needed to make a living; and because a doctor 

and a nurse had once been very good to her when most per- 

sons, including her husband, were not. She had not been mar- 

ried to Scott Trimble for long—only a year. But a year with 

Scott was a complete education in many things, mostly unpardon- 

able; and after the divorce she felt a necessity to take herself off 

into a new environment and have another look at life. Have a 
look at herself. 

She was young and beautiful; but she was not suffering from 
disillusionment or bitterness. She was merely puzzled—had to 
make some effort to know what it was all about; what she counted 
for in the scheme of things; what, if anything, she was good for; 
why her marriage had ended almost before it was begun—ended, 
not in a tragic curtain, for she did not feel tragic about it really, 
but in ugliness. Just a few things like that were what she wanted 
to know. It seemed to her they required an answer, and she knew 
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_,4yTeresa Hyde Phillips 


Illustrated by 


Harland Frazer 





her mother couldn’t answer. 
dom was extreme; but for anything else, things such as Mary 
wanted to learn, her mother wouldn’t know, unless she could 
look in the back of the book. 

Miss Eppley sighed when she first saw Mary Trimble. 
Eppley was the Supervisor of Nurses, a tall, bleak, managing 
woman like a fortress who made an ideal supervisor, because she 


Her mother’s butterfly society wis- 


Miss 


suspected the worst always. “Give me plain nurses,” she said, 
“who don’t cause trouble. You can’t get away from it with beau- 
ties like this.” But she was aware that the Board thought they 
ought to have an occasional beautiful one to dress up the wards; 
and the Private Pavilion was fussy about looks, too. Miss 
Trimble, thought Miss Eppley, was made to order for the Board 
and the Private Pavilion. 

Yet there was something about her that the Supervisor liked 
from the start. This tranquil girl from another world was no 
wishy-washy creature, but a gallant little thing with iron in her 
make-up. She stood by her rights and stood by her duties; and as 
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“Miss Trimble!” ex- 
claimed the Super- 
visor. “Of course 
you know that this 
means dismissal!” 








the months went on, 
it was clear that she 
was making a good 
nurse. There was 
about her a quality 
of fragile valor that 
she seemed able to 
impart .to . patients, 
and a_ penetrating, 
fearless sweetness. 

‘““What’s more,” 
marveled Miss Ep- 
pley, “she doesn’t 
mind work.” She saw 
that there was that in 
the care of the ill 
that satisfied some- 
thing in Mary Trim- 
ble’s nature. ‘She’s 
turning out,” thought 
Miss Eppley, “to be 
a perfect treasure.” 

And a treasure she 
continued to be until 
Richard Kirby cut his 
arm on a broken cock- 
tail glass in some- 
body’s swimming 
pool, and developed 
an infection. He was 
shipped by his doctor 
to St. Martha’s Pri- 
vate Floor when 
Mary Trimble was on 
day-duty there. By 
this time Miss Eppley 
was confident that 
her prettiest nurse 
had no interest in men patients, and she felt no apprehension. 
And rightly so, Mr. Kirby would have assured her, who chose to 
be wifeless and chose to be alone. For reasons of his own, it was 
his view that marriage was unlovely, that women were shoddy, 
and that love was a lie. 

And there was the intense pain in his arm to keep him from 
dwelling on other matters. For a time agony organized his life for 
him. Days that seemed like weeks, with hours so long, especially 
at night, when it seemed as if nothing in the world could have 
been so long. When the night would hang suspended, and the East 
River beneath his windows would stop, and hope would run away. 
And just as hope had gone for good, the windows would become 
lighter oblongs in the dark, the dawn would break, and the sun 
would rise, and Mary Trimble would come through the door. 


GHE was the end of the night, the coming of the long-desired 
day. That was how he thought of her. She filled a space 
in his consciousness that had always been a blank. And she lit 
that space with her graciousness, her unaffected concern for a man 
in pain. 
walked into his night, a slim, tall girl with burnished hair. 

“A bad night?” she would ask. 

“Oh, no,” he would lie. And perhaps he would try to move 
the arm, just to show her, and would experience a crucifying and 
bizarre flash of a notion that his hand had just grazed a guillotine. 

“Please don’t do that.” Her cool fingers would replace the ban- 
daged arm on its pillow, and immediately the pain would diminish, 
his nerves settle down, and he would reflect that her eyes were re- 
markable. They were gray, violet, blue; they were remarkable. 
They radiated pleasantness, and a number of other things such as 
simplicity and dignity and worth: things he had trained himself 
not to expect in woman, and by which not to set too much store 
if and when found. 

“Hospitals shouldn’t set beautiful persons like you loose,” he 
told her once. ‘Men can’t stand it, especially when they’re 















In the spotless blue-and-white of her uniform she’ 


weakened 
by illness.” 

“Td feel con- 
cerned about you,” 
she said, “but it 
seems to me I’ve heard 
something like that before.” 

Oh, she had! He wanted to 
punch those lads who dared to 
flirt with her. A blind man could see 
she wasn’t the sort to whom easy love 
should be made. “I suppose you let them 
get away with it.” His voice was bleak and 
his heart ached suddenly. “Any woman would.” 

She squared the fat corners of a pillow into a 
case. “Of course I do,” she said. ‘Having nothing to 
do but listen to romance. Would you like a glass of to- 
mato-juice?” 

“Just a dietitian,” he thought bitterly. “Ask for bread and 
she gives you tomato-juice.” Though what bread he had asked for 
he did not know, or would not tell himself. . Certainly while he 
had been painfully ill, he had felt no lack in her. It was only now 
that he was definitely on the mend that he felt she—she ignored 
him. His lips quirked without mirth as he found himself using 
that word ignore. “What do I think I’m doing,” he demanded of 
himself, ‘“—falling for her?” Becoming entranced with one’s 
nurse was, he was sure, no longer done. The day had passed when 
pretty little nurses in their pretty little uniforms enchanted one’s 
father, one’s elder brother. No. Hospitals and nurses, now that 
they were in general use, had, he felt, lost a good deal of their 
one-time glamour. He would be better as soon as he saw more 
of his outside friends. He didn’t want to fall in love; it was a 
nuisance and a menace, and it made him angry. 

As his convalescence progressed, he used the prophylactic meas- 
ure of having kindred spirits drop in for a visit around the cock- 


tail hour. 
Enough men 
and a number of 
women—women not 
only for variety but for 
safety. During his last 
week he was giving impromp- 
tu parties each day, parties in 
which a_ cocktail-shaker figured 
largely, and in which much comment 
was roused by the beauty of his nurse. 
“Some honey,” Rodney Willard declared 
one afternoon. “Ring for her, Dick, old boy. 

I would rest my eyes on her again.” 

“Not a leaf stirring,” said Dick pleasantly. ‘“Hos- 
pitality is dead.” He was angry inside with all of 
them for their manner toward Mary Trimble, but he 

would not let them see that he was angry. A noisy, half- 
drunken lot for whom he felt, certainly, no faintest measure of 
responsibility. They served his purpose. With them, laughter 
and half-kind, half-malicious gossip, wit, nonsense and gin-love 
prevailed: the things with which one, sensibly, filled up a life. 
But he had no intention of presenting Mary Trimble to this crew. 
They were no friends of hers. 

Today he himself was bored with them. “For the love of 
heaven, get out,’ he was thinking when the door opened, and 
Mary Trimble, fresh, white clean, composed and beautiful, ap- 
peared in the doorway. “You rang, Mr. Kirby?” she asked. 

He hadn’t, of course, and he gave Rodney Willard a glance of 
fury. In ringing his bell Rodney had gone a bit too far, was his 
thought. He felt the hard gaze of the room take in the nurse. 
Willard, a little drunk, stood waiting to be presented. Irene 
Allen’s immense, luminous eyes looked at her, then went back to 
the man in the bed. Irene was one of the women who were a little 
in love with Dick Kirby. 
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“Sorry,” Kirby apol- 

ogized. “I shouldn’t 

' have asked Miss 

Trimble to bring me 
these cigarettes.” 


“Sorry,” said Dick; 
“it was a mistake, 
Miss Trimble. I 
didn’t ring.” Her 
eyes met his, and her 
eyebrows puckered a 
little. Then she 
smiled and was gone. 

“Well, of all the 
damned rude per- 
formances!” protested 
Willard. But Irene’s 
voice was cool, silky: 
“Don’t mind him, 
Rod; can’t you see 
he’s in a swoon? Flo- 
rence Nightingale has 
roused all the nobility 
in the poor boy. He 
longs to rush out and 
bring back a _ good 
deed to lay at her 
feet.” 

Dick regarded her. 
“Or a medal or two,” 
he supplemented. 
“Who’s ready for an- 
other snort?” But 
Trene’s voice, her bit- 
ter laugh, had wak- 
ened him. He had 
thought of her as at- 
tractive until he saw 
Mary Trimble in the 
same room with her, 
saw how the nurse 
made the other look 
cheap and shopworn, 
how the freshness of her uniform rendered the visitor’s sleek black 
satin unpleasing, soiled. And he knew something more: knew he 
was in love with Mary Trimble, deeply and quietly in love. - He 
turned to his bedside table, pushing and piling the ash of his 
cigarette into little piles. He was still absorbed, thinking, when 
the party broke up and the Supervisor came in. 

About Miss Eppley there was little encumbering subtlety. “Mr. 
Kirby,” she began, “I must ask you to’ have fewer visitors at a 
time, or if you have so many, to control their noise.” 

He grinned. Nothing would suit him better. “Splendid,” he 
said. “You attend to it, Miss Eppley. When they show up, tell 
them I’m very dead.” 

She was taken aback, and her lips closed suspiciously. She 
feared and distrusted this young man. He had not the proper air 
of illness—was too long and lean and brown, making scarcely a 
bump under the bed-clothes. And even when he agreed with her 
so good-humoredly, she felt him to be wrapped in a kind of silence 
that she could not penetrate. He was not handsome, but he had 
that magic of the features and manner called attractiveness. Bad 
for her nurses to be subject to the charm of such a man. The 
worst possible danger. It was evident to’her that a man like that 
could mean no good to hospital discipline. 














» | see to it,” she said, giving him a cool, appraising look, “that 
there is less commotion in your room—though it is good for 
you to have some visitors.” 

“Mr. Gorton,” suggested Kirby. ‘Put a silencer on him, and let 
him in occasionally.” It was a relief to him to hear himself speak 
normally. He was not used to the sort of emotion that had swept 
him when he realized how he felt about Mary Trimble. He was 
almost sorry when Miss Eppley left the room, for she was as 
extinguishing as a cold shower in it. Her exit gave an entrance to 
his old friend Trowbridge Gorton. 

“Good Lord, the smoke in here is asphyxiating,” cried Gorton. 
“Got the gas-masks ready, Gridley?” (Please turn to page 66) 





young man who had called me on the 
telephone, “and I wish you’d tell me 
what to do with a bottle of wine I’ve got.” 

“What kind of wine?” 

He went to look at the label, and re- 
ported it a Richebourg of 1919, a wine 
which an informed lover of the grape will 
recognize as a noble Burgundy of a great 

ear. 

“Should it be served cold?” he asked. 

“No red wine should be served cold.” 

“What food should it go with?” 

I told him how to make the most of 
his rare bottle, and having done so, fell to 
thinking of his case. 

A Harvard graduate a few years under 
thirty, prosperous, and with a nice feeling 
for the charming things of life, he was 
aware that in the old days the serving and 
consumption of good wine was governed by 
certain rules and rituals; but of those rules 
and rituals, and the reasons for them, he 
could not have known less had he been a 
Hottentot, for he was one of the millions 
who have grown up under Prohibition. 

That the manifold ills of Prohibition are 
now everywhere recognized is shown by the 
decisive voting of the States upon repeal, 
and it is therefore unnecessary to discuss 
them here. I wish only to emphasize one 
feature of the matter—the fact that the 
years of Prohibition reduced us as a nation 
to a style of drinking as low as any people, 
civilized or uncivilized, ever reached. And 
in contrast to this, I wish to recall certain 
aspects of drinking as it was practiced in 
this country twenty and thirty years ago. 
By doing so I hope to interest and aid at 
least some members of that unfortunate 
generation whose knowledge of alcoholic 
beverages has by circumstances been con- 
fined chiefly to raw whisky and bathtub gin. 

In discussing these matters with men of 
forty and under, I have frequently ob- 
served in them a tendency to imagine that 
the ‘“‘good old times,’ of which they have 
heard so much, were better old times than 
they actually were. The great advantage of 
the pre-Prohibition era lay not so much in 
any very widespread understanding of fine 
cookery and fine wines, as in the fact that 
fine cookery and wines were then accessible. 
They existed and could be had by any 
moderately prosperous individual who cared 
for such things. 

I bracket wines with cookery because it 
is impossible to discuss wines compre- 
hensively, or even intelligently, apart from 
food. To an informed person such a state- 
ment is a banality; but it is a banality 
which, in the United States, cannot be too 
persistently reiterated. Cocktails, whisky 
and beer may be considered as drinks, in- 
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Anyone who can visit France 

without learning something 

about food and drink doesn’t 
deserve the price of a ticket, 


dependent of food; but wine belong to the 
dinner-table as definitely as do sauces and 
dressings. Food is the tune, wine the ac- 
companiment. Neither is complete without 
the other. As France has given the world 
its finest wines and its finest cooking, there 


exists between the two a special harmony. . 


Until approximately 1890, French cook- 
ing and French wines were little known in 
this country, although they were to be had 
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long before that time in certain cosmopoli- 
tan cities like New York (where Delmon- 
ico’s was founded in 1827) and New 
Orleans (where ‘Antoine’s was founded in 
1840). Generally speaking, however, the 
average American hotel or restaurant, and 
most clubs. served meals such as our fore- 
fathers used to eat: plain American food, 
and plenty of it. 


Be by 1890 many American families 
had reached a degree of prosperity 
which suggested travel; and as ocean trans- 
portation became safer and swifter, they 
swarmed abroad. All of them visited 
France, and anyone who can visit France 
without learning something about food and 
drink doesn’t deserve the price of a ticket. 

As more and more Americans became 
somewhat familiar with the arts of the 
table, and as our wealth expanded, the 
popularity of French cooking and French 
wines increased. In our larger cities new 
and elaborate hotels and restaurants began 
to spring up; to rule over the kitchens of 
such establishments French chefs were im- 
ported, and among persons of the class af- 
fected by this change, some knowledge of 
wines came to be regarded as a mark of 
culture—which of course it is. 

The art of fine dining reached its height 
in this country soon after the turn of the 
century and continued until the war. When 
the Federal Food Administration started to 
save Europe,—and look at the damned 
thing now!—the decline got under way. 
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And as everybody knows, the end came 
with Prohibition in January, 1920. 

As I have already suggested, not every- 
one who dined expensively in the days of 
our gastronomic grandeur knew how to 
dine well; but in that Golden Age, which 
now seems ‘so remote, we had at least facili- 
ties for learning how to eat and to drink, 
as we used to say, “like gentlemen.” Such 
restaurants as Delmonico’s, Sherry’s and 
Martin’s were, in their period of greatest 
glory, not only splendid dining places, but 
academies in which, under the tutelage of a 
gourmet father or uncle, or a tactful head- 
waiter, the eager tyro could experiment 
with subleties of flavor and learn of those 
affinities which should lead to the mating 
of certain wines and certain dishes. 


IKE the secrets of Stradivarius and 
Amati, the knowledge of these matters 
had been lost. The average American, if 
he thinks of wine at all, considers it as he 
might a soda-fountain drink. Honey is 
sweet and golden, and so is Chateau 
Yquem. Ginger ale is a refreshing straw- 
colored beverage with bubbles in it, and so 
is champagne. A cherry phosphate is cool, 
effervescent, ruby-colored; and_ sparkling 
Burgundy—a wine abhorred of epicures— 
is pretty much the same thing, plus a costly 
and celestial “kick.” 

The mind of the speak-easy patron is 
not troubled by any question about how 
the flavor of the wine he likes will blend 
with the various courses of his dinner. He 
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ties for learning to eat and to 
drink “like gentlemen.” 


does not know that champagne and Chateau 
Yquem are properly dessert wines, and so 
he orders one or the other and drinks it 
straight through his meal. And of course 
the chances are ten-to-one that his Chateau 
Yquem isn’t Chateau Yquem, but a bootleg 
substitute; for authentic Chateau Yquem 
stands in a special classification at the head 
of the sauternes group, being rated as a 
Grand Prémier Cru, or Grand First 








Growth, with eleven first-growth sauternes 


and some sixty second-growth sauternes 
marching respectfully behind it; and even 
in France, where it is sipped with a sweet 
at the end of a fine dinner, it commands 
a very high price. 

Precisely as the Prohibitionists pro- 
claimed a kind of millennium when their 
measures were put through, so now many 
repealists prophesy a sudden renaissance of 
civilized drinking and appreciation. 

I look for no such startling change. 

If improvement comes, as certainly it 
should, it will come gradually. Good 
restaurants which have lasted out the dry 
years will gain in patronage, prosperity and 
charm when the lopsided attraction af- 
forded by a good cuisine can be rounded 
out with wines; but the number of good 
restaurants left in the United States is 
pitifully small; and new ones cannot be 
built up in a day upon the ruins of fifteen 
years ago. 

The teams of experts which formed the 
organizations of the old-time restaurants 
are scattered and gone, and new teams have 
not been trained to replace them. Chefs 
have deteriorated; cooking has deteriorat- 
ed; service has deteriorated; and as the 
wine experts of the old days were for the 
most part elderly, they are now all but 
extinct. Even before Prohibition, fine 
wines of great years were not commonly 
to be found in American hotels and restau- 
rants; and it is reasonable to suppose that 
a lot of blunders, intentional and uninten- 
tional, will be made in the selection of 
wines after they are legalized. 


HARDLY less than restaurant proprie- 
tors, chefs and waiters, we, the public, 
have our part to play in building up fine 
eating-places. But we are not equipped to 
play it well. The pace of our lives has 
increased; we are nervous, hurried, anxious 
about personal and national affairs. Down 
the throats of many a doubter General 
Johnson has been forcing large helpings of 
blue eagle; and we are waiting to find out 
how this strange new game bird will digest. 
We lack, in short, tranquillity; and tran- 
quillity is essential to the enjoyment of 
good cooking, and to the savoring, sip by 
sip, of serene and gracious wines. In New 
York, Chicago and other large cities I have 
sometimes heard it said that during Pro- 
hibition the arts of the table have been 
kept alive by speak-easies. I have been at 
some pains to look into this theory, and I 
am convinced that there has never existed 
in this country a speak-easy which in its 
appointments, service and cuisine could 
bear comparison with a good third-class 
Parisian res- (Please turn to page 74) 





by Grand Duke 


The Story So Far: 


ATHERINE the Great, Evil Empress of 

Russia, slept badly that fateful night: She 

dreamed that her husband, the Emperor Peter 

III, murdered with her connivance by her 

favorite Orlov, was alive again... . Lying 

long awake afterward, she reflected that the 
Russians certainly were a race of madmen. This capital, built in 
a wretched spot on the banks of a treacherous river; this ridicu- 
lous palace; this grotesque bedchamber, with its smiling cherubs 
and languorous nymphs; this air charged with treason and murder; 
this booming of the cannon that sounded like the opening salvos of 
an approaching enemy, like the ever-present reminder of that day 
ten years ago when Gregory Orlov and his guardsmen had made 
her a regicide and an empress! 

Weary of wakefulness, Catherine summoned her favorite Orlov 
—but encountered instead one of her ladies-in-waiting: Helen, 
lovely daughter of General Bernsdorf. And Helen, under ques- 
tioning, betrayed that Orlov had asked her to conceal from the 
Empress his absence from the palace. 

“When did it first occur that Count Orlov had to leave the 
palace during the night?” demanded Catherine. 

“About three months ago.” 

“Three months ago? Hm! Just after he returned from the 
Peace Conference with the Turks?” 

“T think so.” 

“You mean you are certain! Is that Greek woman he brought 
with him from Fockshany still in St. Petersburg?” 

“T believe so.” 

“But I was told that she had left for Moscow.” 

“So she did; but that was done only to have the police report 
it to Your Majesty. She returned that same night.” 

“You seem to know a great deal, my child. What is the reason 
for this unlimited confidence placed in you by Count Orlov? 
Remember, I want the truth!” 

“He promised, Your Majesty,” said Helen, and her face went 
crimson, “that if I keep his absences from the palace secret, and 
report to him all that took place during the night, he would make 
Prince Samarin ambassador to France.” 


Alexander of Russia 











“Gott im Himmel!” gasped 
Catherine, reverting to her na- 
tive German. . 

Next day Orlov contrived to 
pacify his royal mistress. And 
he took prompt revenge upon 
Helen by procuring an order for 
the dismissal of Prince Samarin, 
who was Helen’s fiancé, from 
the diplomatic service. Nor was 
the counsel of that wily power- 
behind-the-scenes, Captain Potiemkin, or of Samarin’s family 
friend Chancellor Bestujev himself, of any avail. 

Helen’s father General Bernsdorf, however, interceded with ap- 
parent success: Samarin was reinstated; both he and Helen were 
invited to a royal ball next night, and permission for their wedding 
before his return to the embassy in Paris was granted. But— 
Orlov summoned the chief of the secret police, who was in his 
power. 

“You must get me,” said Orlov, “a written and conclusive proof 
of the anti-dynastical plans of Prince Alexander Samarin. If you 
can manage to incriminate at the same time General Bernsdorf 
and his daughter, I’ll appreciate it greatly. But you have only 
twenty-four hours to do the job.” (The story continues in detail: ) 


he her place in the center of the first row, Catherine could 
see the sour face of her son Grand Duke Paul, who was sitting 
across the aisle; and this made her miss most of the dialogue on 
the stage. 

“What is the matter with my son?” she whispered to Chancellor 
Bestujev on her right. ‘Doesn’t he realize that this is a comedy?” 

“The Czarevitch is too young to appreciate Your Majesty’s 
subtle satire,’ answered the old courtier. Both knew that the 
eighteen-year-old Grand Duke had recently learned the real cir- 
cumstances of his father’s death; and that he was infuriated be- 
cause his mother made him sit next to Gregory Orlov. 

“I worked so hard on this speech of the hero,” complained 
Catherine; “and look at Paul—he won’t even smile.” 


To the world, she was the regal and imperious Catherine the Great of Russia. 
To her family, she was a puzzled and frightened German Hausfrau. This is 
her story—a great historical novel written by her own great-great-grandson. 


Copyright, 1933, by The McCall Company (Redbook Magazine). All rights reserved. 



















































































“Everybody is waiting for Your Majesty’s permission to laugh,” advised the 
Chancellor. 

Catherine turned her head and saw that the audience were indeed watching her 
own reaction. She smiled and clapped her hands—and her guests jumped up 
and cheered. 

The French actors, specially imported for this performance from Paris, stopped 
and waited. They were not accustomed to see the audience get up during the act, 
and they were wondering whether or not they should continue. 


ATHERINE raised her white-gloved hand, and the people sat down. The play 

went on, and the hero resumed his interrupted speech. 

“Trained apes couldn’t have done better,” said Grand Duke Paul to his tutor 
Panin. 

“Your Imperial Highness! There are people around us!” 

“T don’t see any. Just a bunch of bloodthirsty apes,” returned the Grand Duke, 
noticing that Orlov was listening to their conversation. 

Helen exchanged glances with Samarin. With only her father and Orlov seated 
between them and the Czarevitch, they could not help but overhear the latter’s 
remark. They pitied Orlov. They wanted everybody to be happy tonight. 

When the curtain finally went down, Orlov waited for the Grand Duke to leave; 
then he turned to his guests and said, shaking his head sadly: 

“What a shame it is that His Imperial Highness inherited none of his august 
mother’s cheerfulness. Such a nice boy, but so nervous!” 

“Not unlike his late father,” bluntly interposed the General. Helen gasped, and 
even Samarin was taken aback; but Orlov did not seem to mind. 

“Quite so, General,” he agreed. ‘The older the Czarevitch grows, the more 
like his father he looks and acts. What. would you, my friend?” He stopped for 
a moment; and seeing that the General and Samarin stood at attention, he added 
in solemn tones: “There is only one Empress Catherine in this world! The Maker 
destroyed the mold right after her birth.” He pronounced these last words very 
loud, and feigned complete surprise when a white-gloved hand touched his sleeve 
from behind, and a familiar voice speaking with a slight German accent said: 

“Flatterer!” 

“Your Majesty!” 

So natural was his flush, that even the cynical Chancellor, who had accompanied 
the Empress across the aisle; would have granted him the benefit of the doubt at 
that moment. 


“May an humble playwright ask the illustrious Count to be her 
cavalier for the opening polonaise?” asked Catherine. “My son 
is suffering from a frightful headache, and I am left without a 
partner.” 

She smiled coquettishly, and playfully nudged Helen. 

“We poor women of this overcivilized Eighteenth Century,” she 
continued, laughing at her own joke, “must play the part of the 
stronger sex. According to my friend Monsieur Voltaire, we shall 
be wearing trousers in another hundred years.” 

She offered her arm to the beaming Orlov, and proceeded up the 
aisle, acknowledging with a slight nod of her head the deep bows 
of the foreign ambassadors, glittering in their full dress uniforms. 
It, had taken her coiffeur nearly an hour to attach her cumbersome 
diadem with its one hundred and thirteen pearls and five hundred 
diamonds; and she feared that even the slightest jerk might cause 
the weighty thing to fall and break. 

The orchestra in the great ballroom struck the opening bars of 
the polonaise, and six chamberlains rushed forward to announce 
the approach of Her Majesty to some two thousand magnificently 
garbed guests gathered in the halls of the palace. 

“What wouldn’t I give to 
learn the name of the horrible 
creature that invented the 
polonaise,” said Catherine to 
Orlov as they were crossing 
the ballroom at the head of the 
procession. 

“Don’t you like it, Your 
Majesty?” 

“T loathe it; it’s not a dance; 
it’s torture. When I think I 
shall have to walk three times 
around this endless palace, I 
feel like calling the ball off.” 

“You would feel differently, 
if you saw your reflection in 
the mirrors.” 

“Silly!” 

“Perhaps; but I have never 
seen anything more exquisite 
than the combination of these 
blue eyes, this snow-white skin 
and these blood-red rubies.’ 

“T warn you, sir, that I am 
about to laugh; and then you 
will have to crawl on your 
knees gathering the one hun- 
dred and thirteen pearls and 
five hundred diamonds.” 
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“T would not mind it in the least if only I could hear Little 
Mother laugh. Of late there has been sorrow in her eyes.” 

“Whose fault is it?” 

“The Sultan’s, I suppose.” 

“Tf I were you, Gregory,” said Catherine with the same gay 
smile, “I would avoid mentioning the Sultan of Turkey.” 

“May I ask why?” 

“Better not. You risk stirring up my bitterness.” 

“T am puzzled.” 

“Oh, no, you are not. You couldn’t be so stupid as to believe 
that I was fooled by your explanation of that Greek woman 
episode. I simply did not want to humiliate you in the presence 
of Helen Bernsdorf. I knew all along that the peace treaty with 
Turkey was brought to you three days ago by Captain Potiemkin, 
not by that Greek hussy.... People are not supposed to stop 
in the center of the floor when dancing the polonaise, Gregory! 
A little smile, please. The guests are watching us.” 


Om" made an attempt to smile, so strained and poor an at- 
tempt that the Chancellor, who walked with Helen immedi- 
ately behind the Empress, chuckled, and nudged his partner. 

“I’ve rarely seen you in such a happy mood, Your Excellency,” 
said Helen, who was impatiently waiting for the polonaise to end, 
so that she could join Samarin. 

“Yes, I am happy tonight,” muttered the old man. “Have you 
ever watched a cat when he is about to catch a mouse? A most 
instructive spectacle it is.” 

“Who is the mouse, Your Excellency?” 

“There’s pienty of mice around us, my dear girl. I hope for 
your sake that the brave young Prince is not one of them.” 

“But I told you twice about our good fortune. Everything 
looks rosy for both of us.” 

“Too rosy to suit me. Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.” 

“T don’t know Latin, Your Excellency.” 

“Why should you? You have your splendid youth.” 

_ “But what does this phrase mean?” 

“Oh, nothing. Just something to the effect that when your 
enemies begin to shower you with gifts, look for the nearest exit.” 

“Always a skeptic!” 

“That’s how I’ve lived to be seventy-two. I wonder what that 
scoundrel is doing here?” 

He pointed with his eyes toward a marble column on the left. 
Hidden back of it, Helen saw the bulky form of General Chicherin. 

“Tsn’t it only natural, Your Highness, that the Chief of Police 
should come to see that everything is in order?” 

“Too natural, my child! Never trust natural things. A bit of 
artificiality now and then would be most welcome in this palace.” 

The Chancellor became pensive, and they walked the rest of the 
polonaise in silence. . . . (Please turn to page 88) 


“Why don’t you have your hero 
released by the Turks and tortured 
by the Russians?” Helen shrieked 

- and collapsed at the feet of 
the Empress Catherine. 


of my prize Percherons’d trotted out on me, and the need 
was pressing to back a pay plug into the empty stall. After 
all, I figures, talent’s where you find it, not where you look for it. 

Take Shifty Evans, for example: The best of the up-and- 
coming bantams, he’d probably never have been heard of, if I 
hadn’t run across him beating up his father and a couple of uncles 
over a pinochle meld in a three-point-two honky-tonk. 

At the Armory entrance I meets Newsy Nolan, a pipe-puffer, 
who’d smoked up many a two-by-four brawl into a battle of this 
or any century for me. Having been away barnstorming with my 
leash of hounds for the great part of the year, I’d seen little of 
the boy. 

“What brings you here?” he asks. 

“T’m collecting ears for a necklace,” I tells him, “and I thought 
I might pick a pair out of my lap here tonight.” 

“You might, at that,” says Newsy. “It’s Old Home Week, and 
most of the lads penciled in for this pogrom have been to the 
plate often enough to have their listeners loosened. Know who’s 
on the bill?” 

“Does it matter?” I shrugs, my interest dying with the tip-off 
on the evening’s entertainment. 

“Not enough to make you send for your Aunt Hattie,” returns 
Nolan; “but I suppose you’ve heard one of your punched-out 
meal-tickets is performing.” 

“Veh?” says I. “Who?” 

“Slag Hennessey,” he reveals. 

“Judas H.!” I exclaims. “Isn’t there any law against steam- 
shovels digging in graveyards? The last time I heard of Hen- 
nessey, he’d been thrown out of a perfectly legal barroom by a 
Singer midget. I’m not even going in.” 

“Better do,” suggests Newsy. ‘“There’s one biffer on the card 
who might make your eyebrows lift a bit.” 

“Stranger?” I queries. 

“Uh-huh,” replies Nolan. “A strange face on the rough and 
rosined floor. But fish him out of the grab-bag for yourself.” 

The early bouts are just what I’d expected they would be— 
heavy-footed hugging-matches between wind-broken spavs, who’ve 
been walking around on their heels for years. A couple of the 
boys’d been top-fighters in their day, but they’d gone too many 
rounds against the grape, the gigglers and the good things. 

The large crowd in the Armory is for the most part silent and 
scornful, and there’s not a peck of applause or interest until the 
maulers for the main go climb into the ring. Then there’s plenty 
of both, directed altogether at the younger of the two. 

The older’s Slag Hennessey, but the contender’s news to me. 
He’s a stocky, low-slung gorilla, with a pan as hard as a comedy 
bride’s biscuits. Offhand, I’d rate him as strong and willing, but 
a blotter for the other guy’s handwriting. 

“Who’s the sweet-scented petunia?” I asks Newsy. 

“A variety,” he answers, “known to press and profession as 
Canvasback Kelly.” 

“Canvasback, eh?” I remarks, 
from a duck or a posture?” 

“The remains,” replies Nolan, evasive, ‘are to be seen.” 


"Ter fisticuffs at the Armory didn’t promise much; but one 


“How come the monicker— 


A this point the bell blings and the row’s on. Kelly rushes out 
with a flaying of fists, but the stiffness in Hennessey’s joints 
doesn’t extend to his bean, and he easily outfoxes the other boy, 
making him miss as often as a Wall Street tip. However, Canvas- 
back does ground a couple in Slag’s mid-section, shaking up the 
old-timer like a bag of bones. 

In the second and third stanzas Hennessey’s hard put to keep 
off the kid’s stuff, but he manages to reach port under his own 
power, though I can hear his bellows pounding from where I sit. 

“Canvasback ought to kill him in a round or two,” I observes to 
Newsy. 5 : 

“Tm afraid so,” mutters Nolan, looking kind of sad. “And 
after the record Kelly’s made! It’s too bad.” 
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That’s a bit deep and thick, but the fourth session having got 
under way, I’ve no chance to disentangle the crack. The first 
part of the stanza’s just so much clinching, but towards the middle 
of it, Canvasback pries himself loose and shoots one at Slag’s jaw. 
It’s a glancing blow, too glancing even to crack an eggshell, but 
Hennessey’s arms sag to his sides, his knees spread, and he 
staggers back helpless. 

Helpless, my eye! It’s the crudest example of the mossy all-in 
trick I’ve seen, man and boy, in thirty years; but it goes for 
Kelly. Wide open he dashes at Slag for the slumber-sock, hut 
the slumber is on the other sock. Hennessey suddenly comes to 
life, slashes a piston punch into Canvasback’s chin, another over 
the heart—and Kelly melts to the floor. 

The laddie’s game, though. At the drip of nine, he weaves to 
his dogs, but he hasn’t enough gimp left in him to stand up under 
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As a fighter, Canvasback Kelly couldn’t stand up if a Camp-fire Girl pushed 
him. This is the story of what happened after his twenty-fifth knockout. 




















“Nobody don’t do no 
tricks to me!’ declares 
Canvasback. “Why, I'd 




















of killed that bum—” 
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the back-pats of a kind-hearted Camp-fire Girl. Slag pushes him 
over with a mere massage, and the fracas is in the files. 

There follows a wild lot of cheering and yelling and laughter, 
with Canvasback drawing all the favors, despite the sap he’d made 
of himself. I looks to Nolan for an explanation. He’s wiping his 
brow, as if in great relief over something. 

“Gosh!” exclaims Newsy. “That was a narrow squeak. I 
thought for a while Kelly wouldn’t deliver.” 

“Deliver!” I repeats dumbly. “Deliver what? 
birds he heard singing?” 

“You're a stranger in these parts nowadays,” says Nolan, with 
a pitying smile, ‘or you’d know and rejoice. Do you realize this 
is Canvasback’s twenty-fifth straight knockout?” 

“You mean,” I returns, still reaching for straws, “he’s been 
rocked to sleep for his twenty-fifth straight?” 


Seed to the 


by Sam Hellman 


“Vep,” declares Newsy, “and thus beating the mark of twenty- 
four made by Take-me Traphagen in 1896-97. Boy, I’m going to 
do you the favor of your life. I’m aiming to fix it for you to 
handle Canvasback.” 

“Me!” I yelps. ‘Me handle a push-over! Me handle a flap- 
jack who passes most of his life on the horizontal! Me—” 

“Listen, feller,” interrupts Nolan. ‘Why do you think this mob 
turned out tonight? To watch a bunch from the boneyard race 
their Charley-horses? Every last one of ’em came to see Kelly.” 

“To see him knocked out?” I asks. 

“Exactly,” replies Newsy. ‘With each of his fights, the crowd’s 
been getting bigger.» There’s rubies in that round-heel, my lad.” 

“But great fish!”’ I puts in, still at sea. ‘‘Where’s the kick in 
seeing a bozo make a bed for himself?” 

“That’s just the point,” comes back Nolan. ‘“He doesn’t make 
a bed for himself. Nobody’s ever tried harder than Kelly does, 
and he’s got an alibi for every defeat. You ought to know a set-up 
when it’s spread before you. Did it look to you as if Canvasback 
was taking a dive?” 

“Well,” says I, doubtfully, “the oaf did seem to be putting every- 
thing he had on the ball; but he and Slag might’ve rehearsed that 
all-in act. I still don’t see the attraction in Kelly. Anybody can 
get themselves knocked out, can’t they?” 


“Nee honestly, they can’t,” declares Newsy. “It’s a gift with 
Canvasback. He must’ve been born with a nine-count on him, 
or maybe his mother always got set when she was vulnerable, and 
he takes after her.” 

“Birth or bridge,” says I, “it’s all the bunk. There’s certainly 
somebody Kelly can lick, or at least stay the limit with.” 

“There may be,” concedes Nolan, “but he hasn’t appeared yet. 
Canvasback’s been knocked kicking by guys who couldn’t bounce a 
baby out of a high chair, and knocked kicking on the square. Call 
it a glass jaw or a tissue-paper tummy or what you will,” he goes 
on, “but the fact remains he’s a big draw in this section.” 

“But why?” I starts to argue. ‘“What—” 

“But why not?” cuts in Newsy. “Fans come to fights to see 
knockouts; and with Kelly in the ring, they’re practically certain 
to see one. The boys and girls are fed up with the in-and-outers 

who win today and lose tomorrow. There’s something definite 

about Canvasback, at any rate. Take him on, Mike, and—” 

“Nope,” says I. “I don’t string with established losers.” 

“Aw, come on,” urges Nolan. “T’ll play along with you, 
and stage a bally that’ll make the Chicago Fair look like 
a quarantined side-show. We’ll work the ‘forgotten man’ gag 
—the bucko who always takes a licking, but keeps om trying. 
Know what a psychological moment is?” 

“No,” I returns. “Which one of the sixty is it?” 

“The one striking right now,” says Newsy. ‘Remember, 
feller, for three or four years this has been a land of losers, 
and every patron of the game can identify himself with 
Canvasback and sympathize.” 

And so on and on, until I’m finally. taken for a ride, though 
the thought still lingers that there’s something crooked about 

the kid and his matched string of K. O.’s. But then I never 

was the nosey kind that asks a dollar where it comes from and 
demands references. 

“Who’s nursing Kelly now?” I puts to Nolan. 

“Nobody,” he answers. “I was looking him over tonight with 
Harry Dixon in mind, but I’d much rather see my barge tied to 
your tug. You know how to appreciate good press-work.” 

a says I dryly. “Where do you expect me to tow your 
craft?” 

“Through the big gates,” replies Newsy. “So far, Canvasback’s 
been playing to the shooting-gallery trade, but he’s getting to be 
the talk of the town, and between us we should have no trouble 
promoting him into the prominent money.” 

“Maybe,” I comes back, still only half sold. “But this business 
of identifying myself with a loser—” 
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“Forget it, feller,’ cuts ineNolan. ‘The losers are the leaders 
today. They elected Roosevelt, didn’t they?” 

Next morning, Newsy brings Kelly to my office for inspection. 
Plug-ugly as he’d stacked up the night before, Canvasback’s even 
less boric on the eyes in the light of day. With lips puffed to the 
size of hot-dogs, and a lamp underhung with hand-painted effects 
in violet and green, he’s hardly a good movie test for a juvenile 
spot. 

“Sit down,” I invites. 

“Don’t wanna sit down,” mumbles Kelly, kind of sullen. 

“Then lie down,” I snaps, “if that comes more natural.” 

Nolan, who seems to have some sort of Indian sign on Canvas- 
back, persuades the punk into a chair, and we have a business 
talk—that is, if you can talk business with a dumb Dick who 
must’ve been flunked out of a kindergarten class for backward 
children. The split disposed of, I brings the subject around 
to fighting, to get the low-down on Kelly’s slant. 

“How,” I asks, “did you happen to fall into that moth- 
eaten trap of Hennessey’s?” 

“Trap?” he frowns. “What trap? I didn’t see no trap.” 

“Apparently not, at the time,” says I; “but you know 
now, don’t you, that he tricked you?” 

“Nobody don’t do no tricks to me!” declares 
Canvasback. “Why, I’d of killed that bum if I hadn’t 
slipped and—” 

“Slipped?” I repeats. ‘Slipped on what?” 

“T aint sure what it was,” replies Kelly; “but 
all of a sudden my feet kinda slid out from under 
me—” 

“Probably hit a wet spot,” suggests Newsy, 
giving me the office to lay off. But I didn’t. 

“Kither that,” I remarks, sarcastic, “or you 
tripped over a grain elevator or one of those 
caterpillar tractors they’ve got cluttering up the 
ring. Under my management, kid, there won’t 
even be a shadow in the ring for you to slip on. 
And won’t that be nice?” 

“Swell,” grunts Canvasback. “Think you can 
get me return matches with all them bums I got 
bad breaks with?” 

“That'd be twenty-four, 
wouldn’t it?” I asks. 

“Twenty-five,” says Kel- 
ly. “That was a bad break 
last night—slipping—wasn’t 
it?” 

“At least,” I agrees. 
“Tell. me about some of 
those other bad breaks.” 

Canvasback’s _ willing 
enough, and for the next 
half-hour unfolds a tale of 
tough luck, untoward events, 
unfortunate coincidences and unforeseen happen-stances that makes 
me picture Job sipping sherbets in a bed of roses, surrounded by 
black-eyed virgins. Out of the welter I reach the conclusion that 
the only bad break he’s really had is the possession of a chin, with- 
out enough arms to protect it and his other vulnerables at the 
same time. There is, however, no doubt left in my mind that the 
kid’s been doing his fighting on the up-and-up. He’s just too 
much of a stupe for a set-up. 
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Outside of the ring as well, the percentages have been against 


Kelly. Whether he reaches or he runs, there’s always a banana- 
peel or sleet beneath his feet, somehow. 

“But it’s gonna be jake from 
now and on,” opines Canvas- 
back. ‘“There’s some kind of a 
law, aint they, about batting 
averages—” 3 

“You are, undoubtedly, re- 
ferring to the law of supply and 
demand,” I interrupts; “but 
that’s been repealed for one 
reading: ‘Things remain bad for 
a long time, but suddenly, when 
you least expect it, they get 
worse.’ If I were you,” I goes 
on, “I’d buy myself a pair of 
tight shoes and walk around in 
’em all day.” 

“What for?” asks Kelly. 

“So when you take ’em off at 





































There are cries of “Stop 

it!” from the crowd when 

Canvasback comes roar- 
ing across the ring. 


night,” I replies, “you'll think that you’re getting a break.” And 
before the boy can unravel that, I shooes him out of the office 
and takes up the consideration of his case with Nolan. 

“T suppose,” says I, “the idea’s to keep Kelly on the ground.” 

“For the present, certainly,” returns the bubble-blower. “Even- 
tually, we may want to work him into a win, but at the moment 
the profits are in his losses. Handle him to that end—” oe 

“All right,” I cuts in, “but, I’m not such a much at training 
biffers to take it and tumble.” 

“You won’t have to train him a great deal,” declares Newsy. 
“Give him sparring partners—he’ll expect that; and let ’em teach 
him all the fancies—everything, except protection of the buttons. 
Make it look good, see. Your only real job’ll be to get bouts for 
him with the proper palookas.” : 

“Same being?” I asks. 4 

“Same being,” replies Nolan, “lads with sleeping-powders in 
their punches, who can absorb it and are, by no chance, suckers 
for a wild hay-maker. You'll have no trouble rounding up rows. 
They’re crying for Canvasback.” 


ND such turns out to be the case. It’s no sooner bruited about 
that I’m carrying Kelly than the phone begins buzzing with 

offers of dates. However, I pass ’em all up to go into a huddle 
with Slicker Melody, who’s the big shot in the boxing bazaars, and 
a side-kicker of mine. e 

“You know everything, don’t you?” I opens up. 

“No,” the Slicker answers; “but it must seem so to you. What 
now?” 

“Explain Canvasback Kelly to me,” says I. 












































“Publicity, poverty and a poke in the puss,” replies Melody. 
“Misery loves company. When your house has burned down, 
you'll run to fires for the pleasure of seeing another bozo’s shack 
go up in the smoke. Get it, or do you want blue-prints and 
footnotes?” j 

“You and Newsy Nolan roll your thinks down the same alley,” 
I remarks, “so I’ll have to leave ’em as they lay. Why haven’t 
you taken the boy on?” 

“Too many fists to feed now,” comes back the Slicker. “Want 
me to fix you up with a lullaby for your baby?” 

“Yep,” I says. ‘“Who’s your candidate for the simple honors?” 

“Mugs McGillicuddy,” says he. 

“Pretty big-league stuff, Mugs,” I observes. 

“Kind of,” agrees Melody; “but he’s about the only welter in 
these parts who hasn’t sung Canvasback to sleep, and he’s getting 
to feel peculiar. How long would you like your laddie to linger?” 

“Tl have to consult Nolan about that,” says I. ‘“He’s more in 
touch with the needs of the situation than I am.” 

“Good boy, Newsy,” remarks the Slicker. “Give him his head, 
and he’ll gag up a gate that’ll be important even in depreciated 
dollars. Got to hand it to Nolan: Took a ten-cent push-over, and 
by tying him up with a state of mind, made a turnstile hero out 
of him. That calls for brains in any language.” 

After a little more of this and that, I leaves the Slicker’s club 
for my own deadfall. Dropping back into the gym, I finds 
Canvasback sprawled on the floor with»Gabe Johnson, a punching- 
bag about the place, standing over him. 

“What’s the big idea?” I yelps. “This kind of scene is staged 
only for cash customers. Your business is to—” 
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“TI couldn’t help it, boss,” cuts in Gabe. “I shot one for over 
his shoulder, and he turned his chin right into it.” 

“How’d it happen?” I asks Kelly, who’s wabbled to his feet. 

“Just a tough break,” mutters Canvasback. “I only looked 
around to see the time—” 

“That’s important,” says I. “You must never forget to do that 
in a bout. I'll stick a calendar up on the ceiling, too, so you can 
also make sure of the day. What the heck do you care what time 
it is, anyway?” 

“T got a date—with a girl,” returns Kelly, all a-fluster. 

“T like my boys to be social,” I assures him, “and while it’s 
necessary occasionally to handle the gals with gloves on, you 
mustn’t think of ’em that way. It’s an old family tradition with 
me. You got any family traditions?” 

“I don’t guess so,” fumbles Canvasback. 
by an uncle.” 
I happens to be standing by the door as Kelly passes 
out (through, I should say, to avoid confusion), and 
sure enough, there’s a moll on the outside to meet 
him—a bleak-looking baby, who also appears to 
have been born with a couple of called strikes on 
her. 

“Something new in Canvasback’s life?” I in- 
quires of Nolan, who comes along just then. 

“Very,” he returns, “and just the card for Kelly.” 

“Veh?” says I. “’Cause why?” 

“°Cause,’” answers Newsy, “she’s lost her par- 
ents, and the day Canvasback met her, she’d lost 
her job and her way home.” 

“Not to mention her judgment of distance,” 
I adds, “and most of her agates. Just a slip of 
a girl. What’s her name?” 

“Bessie Verloren,” replies Nolan. 
‘verloren’ means in German?” 

“Probably,” I ventures, “something to do with 
losing.” 

“Feller,” marvels Newsy, “you have the gift of 
tongues.” 

“T do pick up languages rather quickly,” I 
admits modestly. “I wasn’t in France six months 

before I had combien and 
eufs eating out of my hands 
. . . What’s new around the 
hot stove?” 
“T’m glad you brought that 
F 3 up,” remarks Nolan. ‘You 
y ever hear of a fighter with a 
theme-song?”’ 
“Tf you’re figuring one for 

Canvasback,” I. says, “might 

I suggest—Don’t Wake Me 

Early, Mother, For I’m Not 

to Be Queen of the May.” 

“Not bad,” declares Newsy, “but lacks that feeling of struggling 
up from the depths. Mine’s a poem, rather than a song. It goes 
like this—” 

And he reels off some lines, the only ones I remember being— 


“T was brung up 


“Know what 


—and I am wounded sore, 
Tl lie me down and bleed awhile. 
And then get up and fight some more. 


“Your own?” I asks politely. 

“Try and prove it isn’t,” says Newsy. 

“T’m too busy now,” I tells him, “but I'll devote my declining 
years to it. What’s your idea— 
to have the thing recited be- 
tween rounds, or hummed into 
Canvasback’s ears while he’s 
being counted out?” 

_ “Tm going to spray my copy 
with it,” explains Nolan. ‘Sort 
of ease it in as the song of the 
Clan Kelly, that’s been in the 
family since Brian Boru used 
his neighbors’ features for hors 
d’ceuvres. Sung by the Kellys 
during the Crusades. You're 
familiar with the Crusades, of 
course?” 

“Not very,” I answers.: “I 
was out of town at the time.” 
(Please turn to page 63) 





Jewels on: 


HE was such a sightly young thing, so demure and re 
sweetly poised, that even a gallant young man, shop- 
ping for a ring to suit his lady’s hand: (‘something 

uncommon, you know, for a present”), was hardly to be 

blamed if he did slight his errand a bit in order to savor 
the privilege of existing in the world she so graciously 
embellished. 

The door that shut itself behind her had a glazed panel 
severely lettered on its corridor face with the legend: 
Otca GriEGC—JEWELRY To Orpver. The windows, cold 
with north light, looked out from a considerable elevation 
over the Plaza reaches of Fifth Avenue. The furniture 
comprised -half a dozen fine period pieces, two low tables 
that were showcases in disguise, and a portly strong-box oy? 
in which trays of unset jewels and hand-wrought trinkets 4 
were racked. A second door, just ajar, led to an adjoining 
office and workroom. 

At one of the tables, with his back to the windows, sat 
a not-old man with a neat face and pensive eyes. He was 
fastidiously, that is to say not too well, dressed in a black 
jacket and striped trousers, with a plain white shirt, a wing- 
collar and a plain dark tie; whereas almost every other 
man to be met on the Avenue that afternoon was wearing 
gray flannels and a soft blue shirt and collar, presumably in 
infatuated aspiration to be mistaken for visiting royalty. 
Forearms folded on the table, he was bending a speculative 
frown on rings ranked in a velvet-lined tray. 

At his elbow stood a younger man of sensitive type, with = 
the slender long hands of an artist, the easy dress and . 
faintly fatigued manner of one from whom Greenwich 
Village had no secrets. 

There was present also a lively girl in a plain frock, 
with unbobbed hair and a most charming smile, who im- 
mediately turned from the table beneath the windows and 
went to welcome the young woman of fashion. 

Both the men looked round as if surprised by the in- 
terruption, stared just long enough to sum up a happy im- 
pression, and returned their joint interest to the tray of 
rings; though it is only right to say that the body in the 
wing-collar was not at any time thereafter altogether un- 
aware of the delightful new presence. 







































Wx the look of one slightly at a loss the newcomer 
regarded the showroom; then a lift of delicate eye- 
brows interrogated the girl with the unmodish hair. 

“Miss Grieg?” - 

“Miss Grieg is in Europe at present. Is there some- 
thing we can do for you in her absence?” 

“Why—” A pretty show of hesitation; then the voice 
rippled on like lazy water: “Yes, I should think. I’ve a 
brooch here that needs repairing, and Miss Grieg was kind 
enough to say she’d attend to it for me—though I quite 
understand repairing isn’t part of your business. It’s an 
old piece, you see—it belonged to my mother; and one 
of the diamonds, the largest, worked loose in its setting 
and lost itself. I’ve been forgetting to bring it in for 
months. Miss Grieg said she thought it wouldn’t cost 
too much, the cutting of the diamonds is so old-fash- 




















ioned.” 
“Of course,” the girl answered, “we'll be glad.... Mr. 
Czernin is engaged just now, but if you won’t mind wait- 
ing a little, he can give you an estimate.” see 
At this the man in the wing-collar looked up with a | ow 
pleasant countenance and a quiet word or two for the a 


other, who nodded as if grateful, and moved away to put 
his services at the disposal of the new client... . 

He examined the brooch, 

“T could let you know in a few days,” he said then. “I 
shall have to find the right stone, naturally, before I can 
say what it will cost. If you care to leave your name, I 


could write, or call you up.” “Miss Grieg knows you, Miss Confrey,” said Mr. Czernin. 


“She has often spoken of you. That’s enough for us.” 
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He thought she was a thief. She thought he was an impostor. Neither was 
either—_and yet, in a way, each was both. But it all straightens out. 
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“But suppose”?’—it was apparent the. notion was amusing— 
“suppose I were an impostor, not Miss Confrey at all?” 





“That won’t be necessary, will it? I’m sure you won’t 
charge me too much. . Just let me know when the work 
is finished.” 

“But you will leave your address?” 

“Yes, indeed. Lucia Confrey,” the musical voice stated. 
And she gave an address on East Sixty-third Street. 

“Ah, yes!”—interest undisguised rang in that acknowl- 
edgment,—‘‘Miss Confrey.” 

The unbobbed girl gave a start, as well, and narrower 
attention thereafter to pretty Miss Confrey. The man 
in the wing-collar deliberately lowered a ring he had been 
holding up to the light, looked round with wide eyes and 
batted them. To find himself covered by a smile more 
warm than any strange man had a right to expect of Lu- 
cia Confrey, seemed to pose him to a degree. With nerv- 
ous abruptness he looked away again. But he must have 
been a strong-minded man indeed had he been able to 
forget, in renewed contemplation of precious stones, eyes 
whose brilliance would have shamed any sapphires ever 
quarried, lips of laughter that no rubies could have rivaled. 


re there anything else?” Mr. Czernin was waiting to 
know with-a contained eagerness that, though suave, 
went ill with the Village gesture of unillusionment. “Any 
other way we can serve you, Miss Confrey?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure.” An enchanting falter held 
Miss Confrey at the door. “I’m afraid to let you show 
me any of the lovely things you make, I’m so frightfully 
extravagant.” 

“Do,” Mr. Czernin winningly pleaded. “It would be a 
pleasure—and I promise you won’t be asked to buy any- 
thing.” She was too much tempted, the darling: a gay 
flutter of hands graphically confessed it... . 

“Oh, dear!” she lamented in the end. “I just knew 
how it would be! And I’d made myself a solemn prom- 
ise to keep within my allowance till after Christmas, too! 
But I simply can’t resist this emerald ring—or this jade 
chain—or this diamond pendant.” 

“Perhaps you'd care to take them home,” Mr. Czernin 
ventured with diffidence, like the splendid subtle salesman 
that he was, artistic temperament to the contrary not- 
withstanding, “and make up your mind at your leisure.” 

“Vd better not, I’m afraid. If I do, you’re not likely 
to see them again. And I simply can’t afford to run up 
such a bill with you.” 

“Shall I have Mary wrap them up?” Mr. Czernin’s smile 
was sympathetic if his will was firm. “Or will you wear 
them?” 

“T suppose— Do you think I ought to?” Eyebrows 
distractingly crinkled pleaded for help and_ guidance. 
“Would it be safer to have them sent home?” 

“As you like, Miss Confrey. But if you don’t mind 
taking them—” 

Nothing like wearing a jewel to inspire a sense of pro- 
prietary interest—though Mr. Czernin did not say so. 





HE man in the wing-collar suddenly shied from the face 

of his wrist-watch, jumped up and seized hat and stick. 
“Sorry,” he replied to a movement of remonstrance by 
Mr. Czernin. “We’re late for an appointment already, and 
as far as ever from being able to make up our feeble 
mind. But we’re taking this along’—a superb diamond 
set in a platinum ring—“to sleep on. We'll drop in again 
in a day or so and make our final choice. Good afternoon. 
And many thanks!” 

He went his way without more delay, leaving Mr. Czer- 
nin free to help Miss Confrey don the pieces that had 
taken her fancy, while Mary, the bobless, made out a 
memorandum for her signature. 

“A mere formality,” Mr. Czernin observed, “but a cus- 
tom of our trade. If you don’t object.” 
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“And then—I warned you .... 
searched blindly to his in the dusk; their lips met. 


of this!” Her face 


“Of course I realize you’re taking a frightful risk? You 
don’t know me, really.” 

“Miss Grieg knows you, Miss Confrey.” Mr. Czernin’s 
face was that of one who knew a thing or two about human 
nature. “She has often spoken of you. That’s enough for 
us. 

“But suppose,”—though it was apparent that the absurd- 
ity of the notion was no end amusing,—‘suppose I were an 
impostor, not Lucia Confrey at all?” 

The Czernin smile became more than ever clocuent of 
secret wisdom and confidence. Its luster lasted, too, long 
after its wearer had bowed Miss Confrey into the elevator 
and skipped back down the corridor to the small showroom. 

A good day’s business; if he did say it himself! 


peo the tall shining business block the lady of the sea- 
blue eyes went her own way in a town-car that had been 
nobly waiting in its shadow all the while—a car of such 
urbane authority that none who didn’t know his New York, 
its tribal traits and ways, from Hell’s Kitchen to Harlem, 
could have said it was not a car in private service. Nothing, 
it is sure, in the salute that smartly acknowledged a “home, 
please” quietly spoken, told that the liveried driver, too, 
was hired by the clock instead of the calendar. But con- 
trary to her intention, the lady failed to go her way alone. 

The small sigh she gave as she snuggled down into a cush- 
ioned corner breathed a spirit of contentment with a good 
job well done in no way inferior to Mr. Czernin’s, but ran 
too soon into a cry, if a hushed’ one, of nervous indigna- 
tion. And she started bolt upright to find that the man in 
the wing-collar had all of a sudden popped up out of no- 
where (at least, she had seen no sign of him on leaving the 
building) and had nimbly slipped in at her heels, and in that 
same moment was making himself very much at home in 
the car’s other corner. 

Those eyes whose hue his fancy had likened to that of a 
smiling summer sea snapped now as frostily as whitecaps 
break beneath a winter’s sun. Lips of faintly pouting charm 
took on an angry cast. Yet all they seemed able to utter 
by way of proper expostulation was: “I.beg your pardon!” 

To this, he of the wing-collar politely gave back: “We 
beg yours, we're sure.” 

From a regard that wasn’t unkind but was unwavering, 
the sea-blue eyes winced to consult with some appearance 
of panic the shoulders of the chauffeur. But that one seem- 
ingly hadn’t noticed, or else had seen nothing untoward in 
the bit of minor business transacted behind his back, and 
had promptly and efficiently tooled his conveyance out into 
the full sweep of the southbound tide. It wouldn’t be feasi- 
ble to halt it in an instant and send this upstart packing with 
a flea in his ear. 

Sea-blue darkened to a shade of steel. “If you have any 
explanation to make for this outrageous piece of impu- 


“Outrageous!” a moan plaintively interrupted. “But, 
naturally, we never imagined you’d mind.” 

“And pray, why not?” 

“Why, we’ve been believing all along you were cultivating 
a sort of whim for us. Not without excuse, you'll surely 
admit.” 

“You accuse me—you dare suggest I flirted with you, 
back there in that office!” 

“Oh, dear, no! Only that you have committed the im- 
prudence of becoming engaged to be married to us. That,” 
the man in the wing-collar earnestly argued, “does seem to 
lend color to our contention that you have already confessed 
to a bit of a whim for us—don’t you think?” 


HOSE twin blots of blue managed to be at one time and 
the same both blank and blazing. “Are you mad?” 

“Never in sweeter temper, we assure you. But perhaps 
you don’t read the papers?” 

“Papers?” 

“More specifically, this evening’s Suu; already for some 
hours on sale everywhere and broadcasting to a breathless 
world, an announcement made by the parents of Miss Lu- 
cia Confrey that their only daughter has engaged herself 
to marry Mr. Van Suydam Smith.” 

For another breath the speaker was enveloped by that 
azure stare; then spirit snapped back into the eyes of the 


young woman, and she bent forward to seize the speaking- 
tube. 

“Please!” the man begged, but without stirring. “Half a 
minute.” 

“Well?” The hand at the tube was stayed, however. 

_ “Mind saying what you mean to do with that gadget?” 

“T’m going to tell the chauffeur tu pull in to the curb, of 
course; and then I’m going to give you your choice of get- 
ting out quietly or being helped out by a policeman.” 

“Wouldn't if we were you—or if you'll listen to a word 
of sound advice. We, for our part, would think twice—or 
in a pinch, thrice—before we called in a brute of a cop.” 

“Ah!” curling lips commented. ‘“You’re afraid.” 

“In a way.” The admission. was freely and frankly made. 
“You see, a cop might shake things up till it came out that 
one of us was—or is—a fraud: what one might call an im- 
postor.” 

The girl gave a curt laugh; the hand at the tube dropped 
back to her lap. “So you admit—do you?—you are not 
Van Suydam Smith!” 

An unassertive nose was wrinkled over this. “No,” the 
man in the wing-collar decided with a mildly badgered air, 
“we'll be blowed if we will admit that. Not now, at all 
events. But,” he offered one as suddenly and happily in- 
spired, ‘“‘we’ll tell you what we will do: if you'll go back 
with us to Miss Grieg’s, and prove your identity with Lu- 
cia Confrey there—why, then we’ll admit anything you 
please. We'll even, if you make a point of it, go peacefully 
with the nice policeman.” 

Another time the blue eyes perceptibly winced. The girl’s 
face lost some of its brave color, too, her look a good deal 
of its confidence. She even went to the traditional length 
of biting her underlip, which (he took the liberty of believ- 
ing) hadn’t been so sweetly fashioned to be so. rudely used. 

“Mr. Czernin didn’t seem to be worried about my identity. 
Why need you be?” 

“If it comes to that, you must have noticed, he let us 
get away with a tidy piece of plunder, too.” 


Vey she remembered that, and found the memory dis- 
turbing. Then, presumably recalling that Mr. Czernin had 
not named this other client of his, she said in a slightly 
sullen turn: “I don’t believe you’re Van Suydam Smith.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” the man cheerfully rejoined. “But 
just to make everything perfectly fair between us, we won’t 
believe you’re Lucia Confrey, either.” 

She brooded briefly. “Why,” she fretfully broke out, 
“do you persist in that idiotic way of referring to yourself 
as ‘we’?” 

“Does that matter?” 

“It’s—I hardly know why—irritating, somehow.” 

“Sorry; but we’ve been doing it so long, we’re afraid we’d 
find it hard to break ourself of the habit.” 

“But—why?” 

“Perhaps because it is, as you so neatly put it, idiotic, it 
consequently appeals to a nature incurably frivolous. Per- 
haps—and there may be something in this, too—it’s the un- 
conscious expression of a dual personality.” 

“How dual?” 

“Two-faced; one stupid, conventional and law-abiding; 
the other daring and lawless and everything, you know. Or 
don’t you?” 

“How,” the girl impatiently demanded, “should I know 
anything about you?” 

Ought to know yourself pretty well.” 

‘I do.” 

“Then surely you can sympathize—” 

“Why should I? What do I care what you are?” she of 
the sea-blue eyes demanded in a passion, “—or anything 
about you, more than how to get rid of you!” 

“Hm!” the man in the wing-collar considered. “Take a 
bit of doing, that, we don’t mind telling you. Once our af- 
fections are engaged,—not to mention our hand and troth— 
once they’ve sunk their teeth, so to speak, into an appetiz- 
ing subject, they hang on like the very dickens.” 

“Must you persist in that silliness about our being en- 
gaged?” 

“It’s a pretty conceit, don’t you think?” 

“You know perfectly well,” the girl sulkily flashed, “I’m 
not Lucia Confrey.” (Please turn to page 82) 














“Come through with that junk: where’d you put it?” 
“In our waistcoat pockets,’’ Van meekly responded. 
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Racketeers— 


ring. They have quit cold. They have confessed their fail- 
ure to overcome the racketeers, particularly the kidnapers, 
most detestable of all racketeers. 

From all sides a cry goes up demanding that the Federal Gov- 
ernment step in and put down the underworld. In this hysterical 
and pathetic appeal for succor, the cities are joined by the States. 
Uncle Sam is urged to take a tip from John Bull and establish 
an American Scotland Yard that will give us a cure for crime com- 
parable to England’s. 

The doctrine of State’s rights, which helped along the Prohibi- 
tion-repeal movement, is conveniently forgotten in the demand 
for a national police force which will supplement and sometimes 
supersede local police in tracking the kidnaper to his lair. Para- 
doxically, it was the repeal movement which brought us to a crisis 
in our heretofore calm relations with the racketeer element. 

While Prohibition was still alive and kicking,—it is dead now 
beyond recall—racketeers were prosperous and happy. They were 
gainfully employed by the thousands in the various branches of 
the bootleg industry. The fellow who served a whisky sour over 
the bar, or delivered gin and beer to the door, or took orders 
over the phone, was a racketeer; but his customers liked him. He 
was a cutthroat, perhaps, but a genial one. As long as his prices 
were right, and his product didn’t blind those who drank it, he 
held the confidence of his clientele. 

Along came the New Deal, and with it the legalization of 3.2%, 
beer and wine. Presto! The great beer-racket was destroyed, 
and a vast army of beer-hustlers were thrown out of work. They 
did not retire on pensions or seek sanctuary in homes for the 
aged. Some of the Braumeisters and business-getters managed to 
connect with honest breweries; but the chiselers, bruisers and 
gunmen found their peculiar talents of use only in the world of 
rackets. There weren't enough rackets to go around, so they 
reached out and added the old crime of kidnaping for ransom 
to their illicit activities. ‘The alarming increase in abductions that 
followed the death of bootleg beer was more than a coincidence. 


Or: cities have abdicated. They have thrown a towel in the 
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and the New 


The imminent repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment, however 
worthy in itself, has intensified this shift in rackets. Rum-run- 
ners, gin-jobbers and speak-easy folk in general are about to be 
thrown out into the same gutter where their beer brethren landed 
last spring. Will they pick themselves up and behave thereafter? 
Or will they too turn to the ransom racket? The answer is: it all 
depends. 

It all depends upon Uncle Sam, upon the 
and upon you. 

The national administration is doing its part to repeal the 
racketeers. With an eagerness in keeping with its ambitious pro- 
gram for industrial and agricultural recovery, the Roosevelt régime 
has laid plans to smash kidnapers and allied racketeers. 

President Roosevelt, wide awake to the prospects for expan- 
sion of rackets after repeal, has delegated his best minds to the 
task of saving repeal from the parasites that clung to Prohibition. 
Mr. Roosevelt is attacking the problem from several angles, and is 
confident that progress will be made with this all-star line-up: 


States and cities, 


Editorial Note 


ORE than three years ago, in an article entitled ‘‘Racket- 
eers and Crime—After Repeal!’’ Redbook prophesied 
exactly what the United States might expect when repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment deprived the underworld ofits revenues 


from the illicit liquor traffic. That prophecy—of kidnaping and 
racketeering upon a scale not then dreamed of—has come true 
with tragic exactness. Redbook cannot take pride in that pre- 
diction, despite its accuracy. But it can point out the steps which 
good citizens must take to purge this country of its gangster 
affliction. It is in that spirit that we present this new article. 
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Has been a crime reporter on : : he Ma 
two great metropolitan news- ) i | ; 
papers for over ten years. When 
he talks about the new and 
dreadful menace of the racket- 
eer, who is now fast losing his 
liquor business, he speaks with a 
voice of authority that few can 
equal. Read his vital article here. 


Deal 


(1) Homer S. Cummincs—Citizen of Con- 
necticut and Attorney-General of the United 
States, who is revitalizing the Department of 
Justice and making it a national clearing-house 
for all agencies striving to stamp out the 
American Reign of Terror. 

(2) JosepH B. KrEENAN—A vigorous law- 
yer, well known for his investigation of crime 
conditions in Cleveland in 1919, who has been 
appointed special assistant to Attorney-General 
Cummings, and who is surveying the racket sit- 
uation with a view to preparing remedial leg- 
islation for the next session of Congress in 


January. 

(3) J. Epcar Hoover—Experienced chief 
of the Bureau of Investigation of the Depart- G;, AH. 
ment of Justice, who has been made head of its Y th y 
successor, the enlarged Division of Investiga- : (a 


tion, which, by the grace of Congress and repeal 
of Prohibition, will have several hundred more 
agents available for a drive against racketeers. 

(4) Roya S. CopeLtaAnpD—The _ physician- 
politician who is the chairman of the Senate sub- 
committee investigating rackets which held 
hearings in Detroit, Chicago and New York to 
gather evidence for the guidance of Congress. 
Senator Copeland proposes an American Scot- 
land Yard, comprising Federal, State and city 
law-enforcement units, linked together by rep- 
resentatives from each State, trained in the Di- 
vision of Investigation and paid by Uncle Sam. 

“There is no doubt in my mind that after 
Prohibition has been repealed, many of the 
racketeers who have been in the beer and liquor 
business will turn to kidnaping,” says Senator 
Copeland. “Then it (Please turn to page 72) 
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The Story Thus Far: 
[es is the story of Linda Ames, who was 


a successful woman, in the opinion of al- 

most everyone but herself; of Mark Fen- 
wick, whom shv icved; of Richard Patterson the 
playwright; and of Althea Kay the motion-pic- 
ture star. 

These people, who loved, or disliked or hated 
yne another, were alike in this: that they were 
compelled, by the exigencies of their times per- 
haps, or perhaps only by the restlessness within 
chemselves, to live breathlessly—to settle their 
most important problems in the interval between 
Jessert and coffee. 

In the year 1929 they all were young, or able 
‘o pretend they were; in the year 1933 some of 
hem are young still, but all of them are changed 
veople. .. . 

Linda had married when very young, and her 
nusband had been killed in an accident. She 
supported her little daughter Janet and_ herself 
vith her work as assistant story-editor for a 
notion-picture company. Success came to her: 
a script of her own was accepted and produced— 
chen another; and the great playwright Richard 
Patterson invited her to collaborate on a play 
ye was writing for Althea Kay. 

With success—but despite, rather than because 
of it—love came again to Linda too. Mark 
"enwick was handsome, and for Linda he had a 
jJefinite charm. He had a job with an advertising 
irm, but made more on the stock-market until 
‘he crash put an end to that. Indeed, he was 
about to lose his last investment when Linda 
yersuaded him to accept a loan of four thou- 
sand dollars; but—that went too. 

Linda lived in a New York apartment; but 
ypon the death of her father in Cleveland, she 
pought a country house in Connecticut and in- 
stalled there her Aunt Margaret, her little daugh- 
‘er Janet and her sixteen-year-old cousin Polly. 
And by way of a housewarming she gave a 
Christmas house-party to which her friend the 
aovelist Mary Parker, Richard Patterson, Althea 
Kay and a few others were invited. Mark tried to 
neg off, but finally accepted—and turned up 
Christmas Eve, rather the worse for the liquor 
ne had drunk to dull the humiliation of having 
ost his job. 

After the others had gone to bed, Linda said 
*o Mark: 

“My darling, what difference does surface 
success or surface failure make, between two 
deople who care about each other?” 

He said: “A tremendous and irreconcilable 
lifference.” 

She said, violently almost: “None, I tell you, 
none!” 

He said: “There, there, little Linda! Will 
you kiss the least important of your admirers 
for the lives we might have had, and sha’n’t have, 
and the places we might have gone and won’t— 
and for a Christmas present?” 

She put her arms around him as she would 
have put them around her child. (The story 
continues in detail:) 


R the long drawing-room the firelight flickered 
against the shining ornaments on the Christ- 
mas trees. The scent of fir and holly boughs 
was pungent. Outside, a rising wind beat against 








Richard said: “We are all on our way 
to prosperity again—I was just telling 
Linda that she and I will make fifty 
thousand apiece out of this play.” 

Mark’s voice was furious. ‘I get 
seventy-five a week, in this new firm.” 


Copyright, 1933, by The McCall Company (Redbook Magazine). All rights reserved. 
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Here was the truth of Linda Ames’ life: she was 







having an affair with a man she wanted to marry, 
and who did not want to marry her because she had 
more money than he. Another powerful installment. 


by 
Ursula Parrott 


Illustrated by Frank Bensing 





the long windows, and roared through the bare branches 
of the elms. There was no other noise but the noise 
of that rushing wind, and a far murmur of the sea. 
Somewhere distant in the house a clock chimed twice. 
Linda, sitting on the wide couch, her head against Mark's 
shoulder, stirred at the sound, and then sat quiet again, 
content with her cheek against his. For in the moment 
since he had said so bitterly, “Kiss me, Linda, for the 
lives we might have had, and sha’n’t—the places we might 
have gone, and won’t,” Mark had seemed quieter too. 


ITTING still beside him, she had come, she thought, 

nearer to comprehension of him than she had reached 
in months. Naturally, he was bitter. What had happened 
to him was not his personal fault, but the fault of the 
times. It was a blow to any man’s ego, particularly if 
he had lived easily, and pleasantly, luxuriously even. to 
have everything swept from him. Yet in recent months 
as much or worse had happened to thousands of care- 
free young men like Mark; and many of them faced it 
with gallantry. He was spoiled, by years of money made 
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by gambling. He took it for granted 
that he had a right to all the things 
he wanted. She faced that, weighed 
it, and forgot it. Whatever his 
strength, or lack of it, he was pre- 
cisely the person she wanted. And 
he needed her. Underneath all his 
restlessness and childishness, he need- 
ed her, as her aunt and her cousin and 
her small daughter needed her. 


HE had not spoken for a long time, 
but sat still, stroking her hair 
with light fingers. 

Linda said: “It’s getting awfully 
late. I suppose we should go to bed, 
Mark. The children, Janet and Polly, 
will wake us all at dawn probably. 
Rather fun, isn’t it, to have a house 
with children in it at Christmas-time?” 

He did not answer that, directly. 
He said: “Linda, I’ve been thinking. 
How much do you love me, really, 
underneath all the pretty phrases?” 

Something in his voice that was 
hard, troubled her a little. But she 
answered simply: “As much, I think, 
aS a woman can love a man.” 

He altered that. “As much, you 
mean, as a woman like you can love 
a man—that is, in the intervals be- 
tween your gaudy career, and your 
play-writing, and now, your manage- 
ment of a family you’ve inherited. 
You love me in the time left over.” 

She said: “Mark, don’t be so bitter. 
We've been happy, this last hour. Let’s 
Just be happy.” It sounded childish, 
she knew. But she realized as she 
spoke, that she was dreadfully tired, 
had been tired all day and all week. 
And she felt that she could not bear 
any scene. 

Mark said: “Don’t be silly. Happy? 
How can you expect me 
to be happy? I haven't 
money to marry you; I’m 
in your debt—” 

She said: “Don’t let's 
begin all that again. I’ve 
told you I’d marry you— 
money or no money.” 

He said: “You might 
spare that to my pride. 
You would marry me, and 
include me in your mé- 
nage, feed me well, pay 
the rent. It sounds rather 
disgusting, and I know it; 
so don’t look at me like 
that. Thank you, darling. 
I'll marry you when I can 
support you, and your de- 
pendents. And that will 
be next time we’re born, 
probably. Meanwhile, if you loved me, you would belong to 
me at least.” 

And then all the flippancy left his voice. He said: “Linda, 
Linda! I have loved you so! Don’t send me away from you, 
tonight or any night. Let’s have each other anyway, as a comfort 
and defense against this crazy world. Linda, you would be such 
comfort, such defense for me. You would make me so proud.” 

She sat completely still. He stopped talking. She thought: 
“Yes, it is probably the only thing I could do for him, to make 
him feel important, as a man should feel, with the woman he 
loves.” And she did not want to do it. She told herself she 
was bourgeoise, provincial, a coward. But she had seen too 
many affairs among acquaintances who, for some reason that 
seemed good to them, or good to one of them, did not marry. 
drift through the shabbiness and furtiveness of secrecy, or the 
blatancy of outspoken defiance, to cheapness and to bitterness 
and to ends altogether unworthy of their beginnings. 
















































“Your play will make a hit; that’s certain. . .. Take suc- 


He said: “Linda, please be a darling. I love you so.” 

She drew a long breath. She said, very quietly: “I love you 
too—enough, I suppose, to do what you want.” 

And in the moment that he kissed her, she thought, with a 
corner of her mind that was quite dispassionate and cool: “I 
want to ask him not to make me sorry. And what a useless 
thing to ask, that would be!” 


O, there was a fact that colored all her days, the fact that 

she was having an affair with a man whom she wanted to 
marry, and who did not want to marry her, because she had 
more money than he. And through Christmas, and New Year’s 
and the month of January, she was sometimes wildly happy, and 
sometimes desperately miserable. But she was grateful, now, 
that the hurry of her life left her no time to think. 

January slid into February. Mark had been out of work 
five weeks. Linda wrote, on order, another story for Althea Kay, 
spent an average of nine hours a day handling the affairs of her 
department, spent two evenings a week with Richard Patterson 
working on the play, went to Connecticut every Sunday to see 
her family, spent every spare moment with Mark, caught a cold, 
recovered, and began to feel that her life was a hundred-yard 
dash, to be run over and over and over without breathing-space. 

She was so busy between nine and six that she was not un- 
happy—that she was sometimes even as excited as she used to 
be, in a gayer world where all her friends were successful, for 
she was successful herself now, without a doubt. In a taxi one 
day, on her way from the office to Richard’s apartment, she 
considered that fact of her success. 















































cess seriously, Linda, Don’t sacrifice it for any person.” 


She was so tired, at the moment, that she had reached that 
odd state where complete detachment about herself was possible. 
And she thought: “I shall make twenty thousand a year, and 
thirty thousand a year—and more. ... No doubt more. I'll 
manage to see that Polly is well looked after, that Janet has 
everything a child may need, that Aunt Margaret is contented. 
Tl dress myself in original French models pretty soon, instead 
of the best possible copies. And what of it, what of it? 
I’m going places so fast that I don’t have time to look at what 
I’m passing by as I go.” 

And, not looking at what she passed, she discovered that she 
had reached the door of Richard’s apartment. Going upstairs 
in the elevator, she thought: “I wonder how many people suspect 
this thing with Mark? Richard, probably, and Mary Parker; 
Althea certainly—but she probably took it for granted long ago. 
There’s something so possessive in Mark’s manner nowadays, 
whenever we are with people. Well, I suppose it doesn’t matter.” 

Richard was opening the door for her. 


HEY were, at this time, revising the third act. The play was 

close to completion; Richard’s producer was already discussing 
casting; rehearsals were scheduled to begin in three weeks for 
an Easter-week opening. Everyone who had seen “Tomorrow’s 
Sun” prophesied a hit. Linda herself thought the play was sound; 
she honestly liked the scenes she herself had written, and believed 
that Richard’s scenes were superb. But when people said, 
“Aren’t you tremendously excited about your first play?” she 
always shook her head. She felt that she would have liked to 
have time to be excited. 
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This evening when they had fin- 
ished work, Richard’s man brought in 
coffee for them, as usual. As they 
were drinking it, Richard said: ‘This 
thing will easily make fifty thousand 
apiece for us, Linda. Do you care?” 

She said: “In a way, of course, 
yes. The money will be very useful.” 
But her voice was indifferent. 

Richard hesitated, seemed about to 
say something, but the ringing of the 
telephone interrupted him. He an- 
swered it, then said: “It’s for you.” 

It was Mark. He said: “Hate to 
interrupt you when you are working, 
my dear, but I have some good news 
I want to tell you. May I come and 
call for you?” 

She said: “Yes, of course.” 

When she came back from the tele- 
phone, she said to Richard: “The 
trouble with me, at the moment, I 
suppose, is that my life seems a little 
disjointed. The picture business, and 
this play, and my personal relation- 
ships, are hard to manage simultane- 
ously,” 

He nodded but said nothing. She 
answered some expression in his face 
that she felt was disapproving, an- 
swered it out of fatigue and defiance. 


INDA said: “I suppose you know 
Mark and I are having an affair. 
What of it?” 

He answered quietly: “Nothing. I 

would prefer, of course, that you 
were having an affair with me. You 
know that. Only that’s not quite 
accurate, either. I’d prefer, actually, 
to marry you. It’s impossible, of 
course: Mary told me she told you 
that story.” 
Linda said: “I am sorry, Richard. 
T suppose I knew recently 
—that you cared for me 
a little.” 

He said: ‘“That’s all 
right, only—I hate waste; 
and you are wasting your- 
self, and you know it.” 

She knew that she 
should be angry, but she 
could not quite manage it, 
though she made her voice 
crisp. “I’m not wasting 
myself at all; I’m really 
in love with a very charm- 
ing person.” 

He said: “If I say what 
I think, you'll probably 
walk out of here and not 
speak to me again. I 
should regret that enor- 
mously. Besides’—and he 
tried to make his voice light—“it would be awkward to have a 
play in rehearsal and its two collaborators not on speaking-terms.” 

She said: “Say what you please; I sha’n’t be childish about it.” 

But he shook his head and said: “It wouldn’t do any good at 
the moment. Sometime, perhaps. Would you like some cognac?” 

She said, “Yes,” and they had a glass of cognac. Mark was 
announced, and had cognac with them. 

Mark’s good news was that he had a new job. He was so 
excited that he seemed to forget he disliked Richard, and began 
to talk enthusiastically the moment he came in. “It is a new 
agency. Plan to pick up the small advertising accounts that 
are going to grow increasingly important in times like these. 
There’s an enormous future.” 

Richard knew very little about the advertising business; and 
without the least malicious intent, his voice very cordial, he 
said something incredibly stupid: “That’s simply splendid. Now 
we are all on our way to prosperity again at once. I was just 
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telling Linda that she and I will make fiftv thousand apiece out 
of this play.” 3 

Mark’s voice was furious: “I only get seventy-five dollars a 
week to begin with, in this new firm.” 

There was a small and dreadful silence; then Mark slowly said: 
“Sorry. The difference of wage-scales in advertising and success- 
ful play-writing is nothing to make a rumpus about. Are you 
ready to come home now, Linda?” 

She found she could say, “Yes,” to him quite calmly, and they 
went home very soon afterward. In the cab, Mark said: “I 
don’t suppose I have, generally, as much imagination as you peo- 
ple—you and Richard, I mean. But sometimes I’ve got too much 
for my own good. For instance, for the last years I’ve always 
been able to imagine hundreds of things very delightful to have, 
to be bought for an extra five or ten thousand dollars. And I 
usually managed the money. Now that five thousand dollars 
seems an inconceivably great sum, I imagine that people are 
either pitying me or are jeering at me for having to do without.” 

She said, sitting a bit closer to him, 
and softly: “You're tired tonight. 
That’s probably it, isn’t it?” 

He laughed at her. ‘Darling,’ he 
said, “don’t be kind to me as if I were 
your feeble-minded child. I’m just hav- 
ing one of my evenings of seeing myself 
with no imagination at all, as a person 
who would never have been as success- 
ful or important, as you are going to be, 
or as Patterson has been for years—just 
because I haven’t got the perseverance 
to work at anything with all my energy, 
day in, day out, and because I’m always 
looking for short-cuts to money and lei- 
sure and excitement.” 

Linda thought as she stared into the 
darkness: “I just simply can’t bear 
this. I know every one of the things 
he says about himself are true in a 
sense. I can’t bear for him to know 
them, and to admit them. Because, 
truly, they have nothing at all to do 
with my love for him, and I’m afraid 
he will let them have something to do 
with his love for me.” She said aloud 
to him: 

“Mark, do I make you happy? Does 
having me completely yours now make 
you happier than you were, evén? I care about you so very much 
that all I want is to bring you happiness. But sometimes I 
wonder if I do that at all.” 

The cab swung leisurely around a corner, and she glanced 
through the window, so that what Mark said next was forever 
associated in her mind with one of those Manhattan vistas, 
breath-taking in the sheer unexpectedness of their loveliness. She 
saw a street which was blue-black, with blurs of white lights 
against the shadowy edges of high buildings, and at the end, the 
yellow lights of a river steamer moving slowly past. 

Mark said to her: “Promise me to remember this always: 
I love you with everything that is good in me. I have, since I 
first knew you—and I always shall, until the end of everything.” 

“That's solemn,” she said. “Very solemn, and very beautiful. 
I can’t possibly tell you how glad you make me feel, for having 
said that.” 

He smiled a little, his mood lightening, leaned closer and took 
her hand. “Your hands were probably the first things I loved about 
you. So really small to be so awfully capable, and so feminine 
to be so strong. Understand, though, I don’t think our life, our 
lives together, will go on forever. So few things or people in the 
world we know are really permanent. It’s—it’s almost impos- 
sible to be permanent about anything. But”—he was looking 
right up into her eyes—“a feeling there has been between us will 
last; I do know that.” 

She said, and made her voice gay: “Don’t read epitaphs over 
us, my dear. We're both too young for that.” 

His laughter struck quickly; then he told her: “I saw Althea 
last night—talking about something else, just to talk about it.” 
He paused for an instant, studying her, in the dark of the cab: 
the small and finely formed shape of her body which he knew 
so well, the pale and delicate line of her throat, lifted a bit back 
now. so her head, framed so closely by the chestnut hair he 
thought to be one of the most lovely things about her, was in 
nearly three-quarters profile: “I saw her by accident,” he said. 
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“Althea.” He was very conscious of Linda now, of her physical 
presence, was strangely reminded of how truly lovely she was, 
and how for a little time he had forgotten that. He felt pride in 
himself, if only because she loved him. He was aware of his 
own tall and rather lean stature, the rather precisely arranged 
and immaculate clothing he wore, the facts that his eyes were 
blue and his hair blond, and that she, Linda, loved those things 
about him. 

Linda was speaking, rather inconsequential words. “It’s about 
time Althea was starting back to the Coast. I suppose now she’s 
buying approximately ten thousand dresses, before she leaves. 
She hasn’t been in my office for a week.” 

He turned his cane in the grip of his hands. “She told me she 
was trying to persuade them to let her spend another month in the 
East.” 

Linda smiled. 

“Well, I suppose they might do that. But if they do, they'll 
have to postpone production on her picture a week or so.” 

“There’s a woman,” he said, as 
though he had hardly heard her words, 
“whom nothing can break. Nothing 
could, ever.” 

“We aren’t any of us as brittle as we 
look.” She was staring out into the 
street again, partly remembering still 
that other swiftly glimpsed vista of 
beauty. “It’s just the fashions of this 
year which give us that appearance of 
fragility.” Her hand went to meet his 
hand, and she said: “We're getting 
home now, Mark.” 


T was near noon next day when Al- 

thea came into Linda’s office. She 
walked in swiftly, and sat down, saying: 
“California this afternoon. On my 
way again.” 

Linda pushed the manuscript-pile back 
with a slow gesture. ‘Mark told me 
he saw you, and that you might be go- 
ing to stay on here a month.” 

Althea’s golden voice at once echoed 
her: “So he told you he saw me? 
Well, I was going to stay; I’ve changed 
my mind. I’m coming back, though, to 
see the opening of your play, yours and 
Dick’s. It’s just an old and good habit 
of mine, going to Dick’s openings when I can. But come on 
now, and have luncheon with me, Linda, right now.” 

Linda said: “I’m lunching with Mary Parker. 
like to come and join us?” 

Althea smiled slowly. “I like that woman. Yes, I will. She, 
Parker, knows all the rest of the things. I mean, she doesn’t know 
any of the things I know, but she knows all the others I don't.” 

“I’m glad you're coming, then.” Linda was standing up from 
her desk. “Between the two of you, I should learn a good deal.” 

From Linda’s office, when Mary Parker had come, they de- 
scended to the street, to Althea’s newest car, which stretched its 
massive gray-and-silver length along the curb for what looked 
like twenty feet, and attracted a small crowd even without the 
presence of the owner. Althea’s chauffeur wrapped her silver 
chinchillas and Mary Parker’s sealskin coat and Linda’s mink in 
robes delicately and decorously against the gray windy chill of 
the palely sunny March day. Althea said, when he had finished 
with that and the car was in motion: “Fancy clothes and fancy 
cars and chauffeurs with too much trimming on their uniforms 
—sometimes I certainly know I’m in bad taste. I feel old today.” 

Mary Parker said gravely: ‘You're beyond taste, good or 
bad, Althea. You are unique.” 

“Perhaps,” Althea asked, “like the Sphinx?” 

Linda grinned. “This car is the most comfortable bad taste 
I ever saw. I never saw such cushions. They rest something 
in my head that’s been tired for weeks.” 

Althea had been watching her as she spoke. She said quickly 
then: “But you can’t buy cushions to steady you against emo- 
tional shocks.” 

“Today you're being cryptic,” Linda told her. 
know.” 

“T couldn’t tell you. ... 
able to tell you, at luncheon.” 

When she had finished the lettuce-and-tomato salad which was 
her invariable luncheon, Althea laid down (Please turn to page 76) 
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“Look at this, Nola! We’re getting somewhere.... No, not the White House—the British Embassy.” 


ROM the window they waved good-by to the children as the 
Pca bus rolled away; and then Steve Hacker and his 

wife indulged in one more cigarette together before he went 
to the office, and she began to do the dishes. 

“Vou look lovely this morning, Nola,” he told her, smiling at her 
through a curl of smoke—looking like the boy she’d fallen in love 
with when they were classmates at the State university, years ago. 

She smiled back at him; this last smoke together at the breakfast- 
table was always the nicest part of her day. Like old times when 
they were first married, or mornings back home at Rapid Falls, 
before they were translated to what Nola in her innocence had 
considered a broader sphere. ... In Rapid Falls they’d had a house, 
and a lawn, instead of a cramped and costly furnished apartment ; 
and in Rapid Falls they’d been somebody—whereas in Washington 
there was nothing much lower than a new Congressman and his 
wife. But even Washington wasn’t so bad, when the man who’d 
been married to you for ten years still thought you looked lovely 


at breakfast. She was going to tell him so—but she saw that he’d 
stopped looking at her; his eye had fallen on the morning’s mail, 
and he had torn open an envelope; he whistled in amazed delight. 

“Look at this, Nola! We’re getting somewhere!” 

“An invitation to the White House? I’d about given up hop- 
in __?? 

“Not the White House—but a card to the British Embassy for 
Friday afternoon. I’d begun to think we’d never be invited to any- 
thing but bush-league legations, this first year. The embassies are 
choosy, now that their entertainment allowances have been cut; 
and to make the British! It must have been that speech of mine 
that did it,” he mused. “Their first secretary was in the diplomatic 
gallery that day.” 

She could have laughed, if it hadn’t hurt her so to see him 
thinking like a statesman. Not that there had been anything wrong 
with his first speech in the House, but of course he couldn’t do 
much in five minutes. 
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“I’m afraid we owe the invitation to Tony Furnels,” she observed. 

“Who? ... Oh—that fellow at the Aldens’ dinner? But he’s only 
a very junior secretary, and we only met him that once.” 

“T’ve seen him once or twice since then,” she said. “At lega- 
tions, on Friday afternoons.” Steve didn’t seem to like that. 

“Oh, have you? I might have known he was the sort of fellow 
who runs around lapping up free cocktails.” 

“Am I?” she demanded hotly. “I owe it to you to be seen at 
places like that; it’s part of my job. And it’s part of his job too.” 


BY you didn’t expect to see British diplomats, however minor, 
at places like the Volhynian Legation—on Fridays, when almost 
anybody could come. She knew Tony had dropped in because he 
suspected it was the sort of place where you’d find a new Con- 
gressman’s wife, who had nowhere else to go; and it had undenia- 
bly made things nicer to see him. 








“Tony!” she said in amused severity. 


“He was giving you quite a rush at the Aldens’,” said Steve. 


“And you—encouraged him.” She gasped. “I know you didn’t 
mean anything,” he admitted. “But you don’t know how to handle 
these Europeans, Nola. You haven’t been around enough.” 

“Whose fault is that? When we had money enough to travel, I 
had to stay at home in Rapid Falls with the children—” She broke 
off; this wouldn’t do—spoiling what ought to have been the nicest 
part of the day. “Of course,” she said, “if you object to Tony 
Furnels, we don’t need to go to the Em- 
bassy.” 

He stared at her. “Not go to the Brit- 
ish Embassy? My God! If—” The tele- 
phone interrupted him. “Hello,” he said. 
“Oh, hello, Vee... . Fine; how are you? 
. . . Is he in the office now? Well, tell 
him—” 

Nola hoped he called his secretary Miss 
Lambert, in the office. Ever since last 





“You know this is absurd. ... 





year, when her father’s influence had swung the nomination to 
Steve, he and Nola had known her well enough to call her Vee; 
but if a Congressman was heard calling his red-haired secretary by 
her first name, people would jump at conclusions. .. . Not that she 
had any right to call herself Miss Lambert; she’d run off from 
school to get married, and lived with her husband two years before 
she got an annulment. Annulment! As if the whole thing had never 
happened! “But I mustn’t let myself get unreasonable about her,” 
thought Nola desperately. 

“Yes, you handled that exactly right,” Steve was saying. “If it’s 
true that a good secretary makes a good Congressman, I’ll be an- 
other Henry Clay. See you as soon as I can get up there, Vee.” 

He picked up his hat, kissed Nola absently—not the way he’d 
have kissed her five minutes ago; and she wondered if Tony Fur- 
nels or Vee Lambert had made the difference. And now she had to 
act like a wife. 
































I’m only a counter in the game.” 


“Wait, Steve,” she said. “That dinner we’re giving next week— 
T’ll need some more money, if we’re going to serve cocktails.” 
“We'll have to have cocktails; old McCalman would never for- 
give us if we didn’t. By the way, you’d better seat Vee beside him. 
He’s the guest of honor, and he likes them young and lively.” 
“But I can’t do that. There’s a regular order of precedence.” 
“Oh, Lord! Don’t quote that little purple book at me again.” 
“This isn’t from the book. I called up Mr. Polonius at the State 
* Department—that’s what you do, when 
you’re new—and he told me where every- 
body should be seated. A Congressman’s 
secretary goes at the middle of the table.” 
“Mort Lambert’s daughter isn’t just a 
Congressman’s secretary. If McCalman 
lived in our State, he’d know what her 
father amounts to.” 
“She’s only a Congressman’s secretary 
in Washington,” said Nola implacably. 


oteve scowled like a disappointed child. ‘These rules make me 
sick! Of all the flumdiddle!” 

“Of course it’s flumdiddle; so are the rules of any game, in a 
way. But you can’t get anywhere by breaking the rules—not when 
you’re new, with a thousand umpires watching you for foot-faults. 
If I were Mrs. Longworth, I could do as I pleased; but a freshman 
Congressman’s wife—” 

“You want me to be reélected, don’t you? My chance of mak- 
ing a showing at this session depends largely on McCalman. Put 
Vee beside him, and he’d have a grand good time he wouldn’t 
forget.” 

“He’s going to sit beside me, Steve; I hope I can keep him 
amused. Not the way Vee might do it,” she added incautiously. 
“But I don’t suppose you’d expect your wife to flirt with an old 
goat like McCalman, just to get you more chances on the floor of 
the House.” 


Any man would have kissed her then. 


He glared. “Vee wouldn’t flirt, either! But—hell, I don’t sup- 
pose you can understand a—a sophisticated animation like hers.” 

“How should I? I’ve never been around. I was bringing up the 
children in Rapid Falls while she was in New York, getting mar- 
ried and annulled and everything—”’ She checked herself. “Oh, 
dear,” she sighed, “it started out to be such a lovely morning; and 
here we’re quarreling.” 

“Just becausé you don’t like Vee. Well, I want to tell you—” 

“Tt isn’t Vee—or Tony Furnels either; 
they’re only symptoms. It’s your job, 
Steve. It’s Washington. We can’t be hu- 
man, either of us; we have to obey the 
rules, and consider the effect of everything. 
Back in Rapid Falls we could do what we 
liked, see the people we liked—I wish I 
were back there right now!” 

But she couldn’t afford to go back, when 
they’d leased an apartment in Washington 





She broke away. 
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and paid the children’s tuition for a school year; she didn’t dare 
go back, and leave him here alone—alone with Vee! 

“You know why we left Rapid Falls,’ he said. “There isn’t 
enough law practice there now to wad a shotgun, except fore- 
closures—and nobody dares to touch that kind of business, I ran 
for Congress so that my family could eat—though what with rent 
and tuition and clothes, we’re about as hard up here as we were 
back home. And I want to tell you it’s the luckiest break I ever 
had that Vee asked for this job as my secretary, because she 
wanted a look at government from the inside.” 

“Do you really think she meant that, Steve? I know she talks 
about running for Congress herself when you move up to the 
Senate; but—” 

“Of course she meant it... . Look here, you aren’t silly enough 
to suppose that she—that she’s fallen in love with me?” 

She smiled. ‘““Why not? I fell in love with you.” But that didn’t 














“Vee,” he said, “I hadn’t any right to do that!’ 


mollify him. “I didn’t mean that exactly,” she said. “It was just 
—one of her whims. She’s got money enough to do anything she 
wants to do; and this happens to be it, forethe moment. What she 
may want next, God only knows.” 

“She’s absolutely loyal to me. Why, do you know that I’m one 
of the few men on the Hill who keeps his mail answered up to 
date? And how do I do it? Because Vee has her own income, and 
turns her salary back to me for extra clerk-hire. If I’m reélected, 
Tl owe it to her.” 

“Your wife has at least a negative val- 
ue,” she said dryly. “Nobody can make 
much of a dent in his first term, Steve; 
what we’ve got to do—both of us—is to 
keep from making mistakes. You vote 
along with the administration, and get 
post offices for the right people; and I'll 
try to build up our social contacts—and 
then, if business is good a year from 
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November, you'll be reélected; if it isn’t, you won’t be. But that’s 
about all we can do. And I’m not going to have people snickering 
around town about that dumb creature from the sticks who seats 
her husband’s secretary beside the ranking guest.” 

He recognized finality in that. “I don’t know how I'll square 
myself with her,” he muttered. 

“Oh, you’ve promised her, have you? Well, tell her you were 
mistaken. Blame it on Mr. Polonius—or blame it on me, if you’d 
rather. But she goes at the middle of the table.” 

“Oh, all right, all right! But considering what I owe her—” 

“You owe me something too, Steve.” And as she stood staring, 
amazed by such a blatant reminder: “That invitation to the Brit- 
ish Embassy,” she explained; and could have laughed at his look 
as he slammed.the door. 

But it was nothing to laugh 
about: a lovely morning had 
been spoiled—and her tactics 
had been atrocious. At home, 
she had not needed tactics; 
Steve and she had quarreled 
sometimes, but like—human 
beings, a man and a woman 
bound together by something 
so deep that quarrels couldn’t 
disturb it. And apparently 
just a man and a woman was 
something you couldn’t be in 
Washington—not if you were 
a statesman and his wife. 


AX she went about her 
housework, she looked 
back with a sour amusement 
on her expectations of last 
fall. Mostly, of course, they 
had centered about Steve; the 
woman who had lived with 
him ten years couldn’t be- 
lieve he’d be just another 
new Congressman—and she 
could help him. She was to 
be his secretary, because they 
were used to working to- 
gether, and he could trust 
her intelligence as well as her 
loyalty. But his opponent had 
five relatives on the Govern- 
ment pay-roll; Steve had to 
make a campaign issue of that 
—such an issue that when 
he’d won, he didn’t dare ap- 
point his wife. And then 
Mort Lambert, who had swung the nomination to Steve, demanded 
the post for his daughter. 

Nola had liked Vee Lambert then; and she could understand that 
a girl who had lived in New York would get bored sitting around 
home in a small town. But now that she appreciated Vee’s capri- 
cious restlessness, Nola suspected that only one thing could have 
kept her on the job so long. At first she might have wanted, or 
thought she wanted, a look at government from the inside; but 
now she wanted Steve. 

“But maybe I’m wrong,” thought Nola conscientiously as she 
put away the vacuum cleaner and began to run her bath. Certainly 
Vee had been useful to him. His wife tried to be useful to him 
too—by being seen at the sort of places to which she was invited; 
by obeying the rules, making no mistakes; by being as nice as she 
decently could to old goats like McCalman; by playing on Tony 
Furnels’ half-amused interest in her to get her husband an invita- 
tion to the British Embassy. 

Rather sickening, that—but not so bad as the change in Steve. 
If he needed two women to help him, to build him up, all right; 
but it was appalling to see him taking himself and his career so 
seriously. A year ago he had been human, humorous, individual; 
now he was only a new Congressman, frantically grasping at any- 
thing, anybody, that might help him get his head above the crowd. 

. Steve, of all people! 

But she felt better when she was bathed and dressed; in a wine- 
red dress, a cocky little hat, she didn’t look so different, consider- 
ing the years that had intervened, from the girl who had been 
voted the most beautiful co-ed on the campus. ... Now what? The 
children wouldn’t be home from school till after three, and she 
needed a haircut. . . . She felt better still when she emerged from 
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the hairdresser’s. Washington might be a terrible place to live in, 
but it was lovely to look at, in the spring—especially when you 
were walking down Connecticut Avenue in the smartest clothes 
you’d ever owned. Especially when you met Tony Furnels, and his 
face lighted up at the sight of you, and he asked you to lunch, 

So presently she was facing him across a table at the Madrillon. 

. She hadn’t lunched with any man but Steve since she was 
married; you didn’t, in Rapid Falls. But Washington was different 
—and since she must live here, she ought to learn how to manage 
Europeans. So you might say she was doing this for Steve. And 
also because it was a beautiful day, and she had confidence in her 
clothes, and she liked Tony. 

“You probably don’t know,” he told her, “how extraordinarily 
lovely you look.” She flushed; 
back home everybody knew 
she was good-looking, so no- 
body except Steve ever felt 
the need to mention it. 

“T’m just a type,” she said. 
“The small-town wife and 
mother.” 

“You know,” he confessed 
with a smile, “I was afraid 
at first that you might be. 
But as I’ve come to know 
you, I recognize—a person.” 

He was looking at her the 
way men used to look at her 
wback in  college—and she 
found her eyebrows and the 
corners of her mouth auto- 


matically responding, with 
long-forgotten tricks, That 
wouldn’t do. 

“A Congressman’s_ wife 


isn’t a person—only a coun- 
ter in a game, a creature of 
rules and precedence. I sup- 
pose in England you know 
who’s who, so you don’t have 
to take any of this—this 
flumdiddle.” 

“Oh, we have it. As the 
eldest son of a younger son 
of a peer, I am preceded by 
Masters in Lunacy. That al- 
ways seemed a bit deroga- 
tory.” 

“T wouldn’t mind it,” she 
said, “if the game were worth 
playing. But—” That sound- 
ed disloyal; she went on 
hastily: “They say people in small towns are all afraid of the 
neighbors, but Rapid Falls was free as heaven compared to Wash- 
ington. Everything you do here has to be calculated for its effect 
on something else.” 

He grinned. “Am I to understand that you’re here at this table 
only as an official duty?” 

“Well—” She flushed; there was a grain of truth in that, if only 
a grain. Her color was exquisite, and he misunderstood. 

“Nola! If I’d dreamed I’d find you, I might have not dared—” 
He went on from there, never saying anything actually overt, but 
always sounding as if he were about to. Vee Lambert, who had 
lived in New York, might have found his conversation rather old 
stuff; but it was all new to Nola. At last she had to interrupt him. 

“Tony!” she said in amused severity. ““You know this is absurd. 
I’m years older than you; and I’m only—a counter in a game.” 

“You’re a person, for me, Other people may have the counter.” 


GHE didn’t suppose he meant it; but she realized with a start 
how you might slip into something you’d never intended, when 
you were depressed. And inexperienced. . . . And—the word said 
itself—unappreciated. 

“Tony!” she said. “I don’t know how much of this you mean, if 
any of it. I’m not used to men who say what they don’t mean; 
Steve and I have always come right out with what was on our 
minds.” (Or had till they came to Washington.) “But you mustn’t 
say this sort of thing.” 

“Why not?” he asked her, with a quiet intentness. 

Why not? Because she was in love with her husband? She was 
afraid that would sound rather—Rapid Falls-ish; it probably was 
not the way to handle Europeans, (Please turn to page 97) 





“Laughter is allowable, but a 








horse-laugh is abominable.”’-— Cicero 








THE STRANGE CASE OF PROFESSOR PRIMROSE 
by Ogden Nash 


Home of the Harvard Business and Dental schools, 

And more or less the home of Harvard College. 
Now, Harvard is a cultural institution, 
Squandering many a dollar upon professors, 
As a glance at a Harvard football team makes obvious; 
Professors wise and prowling in search of wisdom, 
And every mother’s son of them absent-minded. 
But the absentest mind belonged to Professor Primrose. 
He had won a Nobel award and a Pulitzer Prize, 
A Guggenheim and a leg on the Davis Cup, 
But he couldn’t remember to shave both sides of his face. 
He discharged the dog and took the cook for an airing; 
He frequently lit his hair and combed his cigar; 
He set a trap for the baby and dandled the mice; 
He wound up his key and opened the door with his watch; 
He tipped his students and flunked head-waiters; 
He fed the mosquitoes crumbs and slapped at the robins; 
He always said his prayers when he entered the theater, 
And left the church for a smoke between the acts; 
He mixed the exterminator-man a cocktail 
And told his guests to go away—he had no bugs; 
He rode the streets on a bicycle built for two, 
And he never discovered he wasn’t teaching at Yale. 
At last one summer he kissed his crimson flannels 
And packed his wife in camphor, and she complained. 


N | Y story begins in the town of Cambridge, Mass., 


She had always hated camphor, and she complained. 
“My dear,” she ordered, “these contretemps must cease; 
You must bring this absent mind a little bit nearer; 
You must tidy up that disorderly cerebellum; 

You must write today and enroll in the Pelman Institute.” 
He embraced his pen and he took his wife in hand; 

He wrinkled a stamp and thoughtfully licked his brow, 
He wrote the letter and mailed it, and what do you know? 
In a couple of days he disappeared from Cambridge. 
“For heaven’s sake, my husband has disappeared!” 

Said Mrs. Primrose. “Now, isn’t that just like him?” 
And she cut the meat and grocery orders in half, 

And moved the chairs in the living-room around, 

And settled down to a little solid comfort. 

She had a marvelous time for seven years, 

At the end of which she took a train to Chicago. 

She liked to go to Chicago once in a while 

Because of a sister-in-law who lived in Cambridge. 

Her eye was caught at Schenectady by the porter; 

She noticed that he was brushing off a dime, 

And trying to put the passenger in his pocket. 

“Porter,” she said, ‘‘aren’t you Professor Primrose? 
Aren’t you my husband, the missing Professor Primrose? 
And what did you learn at the Pelman Institute?” 
“Mah Lawd, Maria,” the porter said, “mah Lawd! 

Did you say Pelman? Ah wrote to de Pullman folks!” 
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“Why th’ heck don’t youse guys look where ye’re goin’?” 


“T got a cousin in Milwaukee.... 


MONEY FOR THE 
CAUSE 


by Charles Layng 


WO years ago, one of the officers 
of the S. P. C. A. received a call 


from Spain to go to Madrid and or- 
ganize a branch there. 

On her arrival, she discovered to her 
amazement that there were plenty of 
funds available for the good work, de- 
spite the fact that Spain was in the throes 
of its perennial depression. 

“You must have some extremely 
wealthy men interested in the cause,” she 
said to the countess who was the local 
leader. 

“But no,” that lady replied, “cour Span- 
ish men are not in the least interested in 
preventing cruelty to animals.” 

“Then how,” asked the astonished or- 
ganizer, “do you happen to possess so 
much money for the work?” 

“Ah, sefiora, that was easy,” said the 
countess from amid the folds of her man- 
tilla. “We organized a series of benefit 
bull-fights.” 
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“We do our part.” 
























































ODE TO OBESITY 
by Ethel Jacobson 


A toothpick model, a skimpy frail. 

In spite of a frank and forthright fashion 
For consuming fodder in forthright fashion 
Like buttered limas, a plump éclair, 
Sweetbreads or salmon with sauce meuniére, 
Kartoffel salad and apple Strudel, 

Chestnut stuffing, and cream of noodle, 
Strawberry-shortcake, and cheese soufflé, 

Yams, avocados, and bombes glacés, 

Fat goose livers in squat stone pots, 

And Italian spaghetti in carload lots; 

While, outside of victuals, my only diversion 
Was sleep. And I loathed any form of exertion. 


Bs always been thin as the well-known rail, 


But lately I switched to a different stage— 

My thyroid, maybe, or just old age; 

I burgeoned forth like a full-blown rose, 
And-week by week I outgrew my clothes, 

And jammed in doorways, and foundered sofas, 
And aroused the worst instincts of corner loafas. 
So I bravely went on a diet, cockily 

Sticking to dog biscuit’, prunes and broccoli. 
And I took up golf, and I tackled tennis, 

And was madly massaged by a Swedish Menace, 
While I cut out naps, and rose with the dawn 
For daily dozens on the dew-laved lawn. 

And what did it get me, girls and boys, 

But a hell of a lot more avoirdupois! 


So I’m now returning—garcon, make haste!— 
To my former diet of Turkish paste, 

And stacks of flapjacks, tier on tier, 

And dimpled dumplings, and Miinchner beer. 
And outside of victuals, my one concern 

Will be sleep. A fig for the mode moderne 
Which worships the active and slim alone! 

I’m thine, Obesity, all ten stone! 

For Sale: Eight fine, matched left-handed clubs; 
And T’ll throw in Hildegarde’s alcohol rubs. 
And Nature will just take its course, perforce, 
While I, my hearties, take course after course! 
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DECEMBER 10, 1919 
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DECEMBER 13, 1928 
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4 Compiled by José Schorr 


7 ks What Viti Kuow About 4. 
DECEMBER? 


1S Try this over on your cerebellum — and then fool your friends with it 


Decorated by Herb Roth 


Answers will be found on page 44 


1804—Why has the Pope come to Paris 
to visit a lawyer’s son? 


1856—What device patented today will 
make it more convenient for people to 
stretch their feet out in railroad trains? 


wx 


1859—What man’s soul has started on a 
journey through our country which will 
cause terrific unrest? 


wx 


1915—What makes Oscar IT the hope of 
hundreds of millions in distress? 


x 


1921—Why are round garters becoming 
popular again? 
mx 


1927—In what typical way did the 
shrewd Yankees settle the Greek debt of 
$19,659,836 today? 


ox 


1866—What invention patented this week 
will bring color to the American office? 


x 


1908—Why are $135,000 of stamps being 
sold for letters this month not worth a 
cent as postage? 

x 


1900—What American city is planning to 
pile sand seven feet high all over itself? 


x 
1919—Why did Fritz Kreisler play in the 
dark tonight at his concertin Ithaca, N.Y.? 


xk 


1906—How much is President Theodore 
Roosevelt being paid for stopping the war 
between Russia and Japan? 


x 


1901—Why did Marconi signal S repeat- 
edly across the Atlantic tonight? Was he 
hissing somebody? 


1928—Why is the Queen of England a 
greater ruler today than the King? 


xx 


1914—What world’s largest gambling 
house has reopened in America after being 
closed for six months? 


xx 
1926—Why is not the British Parliament 
the British Parliament any more? 


x 


1773—At what masquerade party tonight 
did the American colonists end their pas- 
sive resistance and begin to fight? 


17th 


18th 


19th 


20th 


21st 


Zand 


230d 


24th 


25th 


26th 


27th 


28th 


29th 


30% 


31st 


DECEMBER 


1903—What new vehicle performed so 
well today that it threatened to supplant 
the horse? 


1906—Why can’t half of official Wash- 
ington spell any more? 


x 


1919—What man is being boomed for the 
Presidency by both the Republicans and 
the Democrats? x 


1917—Why are there seventeen and a half 
broken hearts for every light on Broadway 
tonight? (Remember, there used to be 
only one for each light.) 


xx 


1919—With what fiendish purpose (ac- 
cording to her accusers) did Fated Gold- 
man, who was deported today, spread the 
bobbed hair craze? 


x 


1919—How are increasing thousands of 
Americans solving their most intimate 
problems with two pieces of wood this 
: > 

season? te 


1862—For what unchivalrous conduct 
toward the belles of New Orleans did 
Pres. Jefferson Davis order Gen. Benjamin 
Franklin Butler, if captured, to be imme- 
diately hanged as no gentleman? 


x 


1868—How many criminals will be par- 
doned in this country on Christmas Day? 
(Think high; there will be an awful lot 
of them.) tt 


1492—Why isn’t Christopher Columbus 
enjoying his first Christmas in America? 


xx 


1776—How did thoughtful George Wash- 
ington provide a Christmas supper for his 
hungry men early this morning? 


x 


1908—How has a negro stevedore given 
white supremacy a sock in the jaw that 
is being felt around the world? 


x 


1912—What is the first name of our 
President-elect who is fifty-six years old 


today? x 


1925—What will cause a rush of divorce 
actions to the courts of Turkey? 


x 


1917—What man_became the greatest 
railroad operator in America this week, 
without buying one share of stock? 


+ 


1922—What great league of fourteen 
nations was organized today? 


" 
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DECEMBER 26. 1776 





DECEMBER 27, 1908 







DECEMBER 30, 1917 





“Telegram, sir.” 


What You DIDN°’T Know About December 


(Answers to questions on page 43.) 


Ist: To crown him Napoleon I, Emperor of France .. . 2nd: A device for transforming a 
railway car seat into a sleeping couch, invented by Theodore T. Woodruff and developed 
by Messrs. Wagner and Pullman. You’ve heard of Pullman .. . 3rd: John Brown’s soul 
which began marching on immediately after John Brown was hanged yesterday, and will 
cause a civil war if something is not done'soon .. . 4th: Henry Ford’s peace party, which 
the ship Oscar [I is carrying to Europe to try to end the World War... 5th: Because 
corsets are virtually vanishing and the girls must have something to keep their stockings 
up... 6th: By lending Greece $12,167,074 more. Greece did, however, promise to pay it 
all back in 62 years and not ask for any more... 7th: The typewriter, by John Pratt, 
which will bring the lovely stenographers . . . 8th: No, not because they are counterfeit, 
but because they are Red’Cross Christmas Seals—the first Christmas Seals . . . 9th: Gal- 
veston, which after the recent flood is working on plans to raise the level of the city seven 
feet to guard against a recurrence of the disaster. Sand pumped from the Gulf of Mexico 
will be used... 10th: Because the American Legion cut the wires to prevent the “Hun” from 
playing at all. 11th: $37,000, the amount of the Nobel Peace Prize,which he has won for bring- 
ing the war toanend ... 12th: No. It was the first wireless transmission across the Atlantic. 
The letter S was chosen as the most appropriate for the experiment... 13th: Because the 
king has retired temporarily due to illness and appointed the Queen one of the Regents to 
rule during that time... 14th: The New York Stock Exchange which closed at the out- 
break of the War... 15th: Because it will henceforth be named and be “The Parliament 
of (only) the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland”... 16th: At the 
Boston Tea Party... 17th: The Wright brothers’ airplane which, at Kitty Hawk, N. C., 
made the first successful air flight of any power-driven, heavier-than-air man-carrying 
machine... 18th: Because President Theodore Roosevelt has ordered “‘simplified spell- 
ing” used in the Government Printing Office and everybody is confused. The President 
will soon be induced to return to the spelling of his ancestors .. . 19th: Herbert Clark 
Hoover. The people in those days thought that an engineer should succeed the professor 
(Wilson). Today we have twenty-seven (at the last count) professors succeeding the 
engineer. How times change! ... 20th: Because this is the first lightless Thursday—re- 
member?—no electric signs on Thursdays and Sundays ... 21st: To make all our girls 
look like Bolshevists ... 22nd: By asking the Ouija boards. Stores report record-breaking 
sales as the Christmas shopping season closes . . . 23rd: For decreeing that any woman 
who insults his soldiers “shall be regarded and held liable to be treated as a woman of the 
town plying her vocation . . .” (Amazed at the resulting indignation, Gen. Butler ex- 
plained that he meant no offense. His soldiers were strangers in New Orleans, and since 
ladies do not talk to strangers, any woman who talked to his soldiers to insult them was 
a fortiori not a lady.) .. . 24th: About 9,000,000—all the inhabitants of the Southern 
States—for all acts of rebellion during the Civil War . . . 25th: Because his flagship is 
cracked up on the rocks off Haiti... 26th: By crossing the Delaware and taking it from 
the Hessians . . . 27th: By winning the heavyweight championship of the world from 
Tommy Burns. His name was Jack Johnson . . . 28th: [Thomas] Woodrow Wilson... 
29th: No, not the abolition of polygamy, but the transfer of divorce actions to the courts 
by the new Turkish Civil Code. Heretofore a husband had only to say: “Thou art divorced! 
Thou art divorced! Thou art divorced!’— and his wife was divorced. 30th: William 
Gibbs McAdoo, who has become war-time Director General of all U.S. railroads . . . 
31st: No, not the League of Nations, but the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 








DON’T COUNT 
SHEEP 


See Foreign Language Picture Instead 


by Montague Glass 


thousand people is that because they 

can order frankfurters and sauer- 
kraut in the original German, (Bitte bring- 
en Sie mir Frankfurters und Sauerkraut), 
they can understand every word of a Ger- 
man sound picture. They also believe 
that pecause they can say oo-la-la, they 
can follow intelligently a French-spoken 
picture too. There are of course a num- 
ber of sound pictures imported from 
France, Germany and Italy which are so 
well directed and photographed that they 
tell their own story without an occasional 
title in English flashed on the screen, but 
when in a rather involved German film, 
Berlin’s chief gangster says about a thou- 
sand words ending in gehabt, the ordinary 
spectator with a vocabulary of such 
phrases as zwei Schweizerkase sandwiches 
on rye and make it snappy, is practically 
no better off than the American who when 
in Paris can order a table d’héte dinner 
in such French as shoot the works s’il 
vous plait. 

Film importers, however, think that 
when the rich Berlin banker gargles twen- 
ty minutes of rapid German dialogue with 
Berlin’s chief of police, they have done 
their whole duty by informing the public 
that the banker says: “My partner and 
me myself have only the key to the strong 
box.” This laudable effort to tell the 
American audience what the German ac- 
tors are talking about, is nevertheless 
defeated by the upholstery of a fifty- 
cent seat, which with the flickering of the 
projecting machinery, is practically noth- 
ing more or less than ten grains of veronal 
to a member of the audience. In fact it 
is only a matter of time when the doctors 
will find out that a harmless cure for in- 
somnia is to prescribe for the patient, 
two foreign-language films a day, after 
meals, and for obstinate cases, one of the 
films ought to be in the Italian language. 


O*: of the fixed delusions of many 
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People go to see Italian spoken drama 
on the screen, armed only with the Ital- 
ian words spaghetti and stiletto. This 
vocabulary, it is hardly necessary to say, 
is going to be a big help to them when 
the Barone is caught red-handed in black 
and white, handing the incriminating pa- 
pers to a Macedonian conspirator, who 
can beat the record for Italian speech in 
the Italian theater itself, which is two 
thousand eight hundred words per minute 
with guitar accompaniment. In the case 
of Italian-spoken films as well as French 
and German ones, always be sure to read 
the English explanation of the plot on the 
single-sheet program which will be handed 
to you by the usher. This will put you in 
the proper, dazed condition for the recep- 
tion of the hypnotic to follow. It is in 
effect, the shot in the arm of an opiate 
which is given to a patient before going 
under the ether. The only other sugges- 
tion which can be made to people who 
are taking the foreign-language films cure 
for insomnia, is to leave a call at the desk 
or the box office, or they may find them- 
selves sleeping through the entire film and 
not waking until the news reel shows a 
Dictator, either with or without a mus- 
tache, reviewing a parade of his adherents 
with an average of one brass band to every 
twenty-five adherents. 

As a final hint, avoid all Scandinavian 
talking pictures, because insomnia is bad 
enough. Why terminate it with sleeping 
sickness? 
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“If we go to the Van Wycks tonight, you'll have to watch your step.” 








“Very sorry, sir—the water-company collector was here again this morning!”’ 
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Fred Allen and his wife Portland Hoffa. 


Fred Allen 


and Fred Allen enthusiasts are 

happy. His present program over 
the National Broadcasting Company net- 
work on Fridays is, happily, as full of 
insane nonsense as usual. 

A native New Englander (as you may 
have guessed if you have ever heard him 
speak more than four words), our Mr. 
Allen was christened John F. Sullivan, 
and with that name started his theatrical 
career. He began as a juggler, and in his 
own words, by dint of hard work, going 
to bed early and not dropping too many 
plates, he worked himself ahead in his 
profession through tennis-balls to Indian 
clubs. For a time young Mr. Sullivan 
deserted the theater to take a job as a 
librarian, which, however, was destined 
to be short-lived. With nothing better to 
do, he thought up a new name and went 
into vaudeville as Paul Huckle, European 
Entertainer. After touring from here to 
there and back again, Fred Allen (this is 
a little confusing, but if you follow closely 
you'll see we’re still talking of the same 
man) crashed Broadway in the musical 
comedy “Polly.” Then he was starred 
with Libby Holman and Clifton Webb in 
the first “Little Show,” and in the words 
of every press-agent worthy of the name, 
from then on his star was in the ascendant. 

Unlike most comedians, Fred Allen 
writes his own material. His radio spon- 
sors, Best Foods, have given him free 
rein: with entirely satisfactory results. In 
his present series he is supported by his 
own dramatic company, and annoyed by 
his wife and favorite stooge, Portland 
Hoffa. Portland was named after the 
town in which she was born—Portland, 
Oregon—to hammer in a point that should 
have been obvious at the outset; and she 
still shudders when she thinks what might 
have happened if her parents had been 
living in Pensacola or Saskatchewan at 
the time of her birth. 

The music for the program is provided 
by Ferde Grofé, well-known conductor 
and composer, and his orchestra. Roy 
Atwell, the man with kinks in his tongue, 
is another feature of the series with his 
impossibly distorted monologues. Atwell, 
incidentally, writes out his blundering 
tongue-twisters before he approaches the 
microphone, to prevent any embarrassing 
and unintentional mistakes. 


T HAT nasal drawl is back on the air, 





REDBOOK’S 


How “The March Of 


OR four strenuous days, crowded hour follows crowded hour—writing, re-writing, 

F casting, re-casting, fitting music-cues, testing and perfecting sound-effects, height- 

ening the drama here, slowing it there, rehearsing—and then for thirty spirited 
minutes “The March of Time” lives on the air. 

No other form of’ entertainment is quite as impermanent as a radio program. A 
newspaper may survive to line a pantry shelf. The movies of yesterday still amuse 
the natives of Port Said. Theatrical productions are reborn upon a hundred tank- 
town stages. But the radio program is here, is gone at once, and will not be resur- 
rected unless an unknown Martian DX enthusiast captures it some thousands of light 

years hence. 

This very imper- 
manence is peculiar- 
ly fitting to the 
mood and tempo of 
“The March of 
Time.” With an- 
other program, one 
knows weeks ahead 
of the broadcast 
that the singer will 
sing, the orchestra will play and the comedian will make alleged jokes. But on Tues- 
day morning only the barest pattern is available for the show to be performed some 
eighty-four hours later at eight-thirty on Friday evening. 

On Tuesday the editors of Time go into a huddle and select the most interesting 
news of the current week. Wednesday brings forth a tentative working script which 
is given to Arthur Pryor, Jr., the director, to cast, and to Howard Barlow, conductor, 
to score for music-cues. The first rehearsal is held twenty-four hours later, with 
Howard Barlow at the organ supplying the musical background. Thursday night is 
devoted to rewriting the script. Friday 
morning the new show is rehearsed, and 
Jt isn’t until that afternoon that the 
final “dress” rehearsal is held with full 
orchestra. Then all that has to be done 
before eight-thirty that evening is to 
tear the program apart several times 
and rebuild it. 

Those involved in the production who 
are neither in the grave nor the mad- 
house by this time bring you the dram- 
atized news of the week under the 
sponsorship, not of Time this year, but 
of Remington Rand, who have bought the show and are using it to advertise their own 
products. This, incidentally, is the first occasion in the short history of broadcasting 
upon which one advertiser has purchased time on the air to put on another adver- 
tiser’s program. Unfortunately, however, it appears to be a unique case; we are not 
likely to have the pleasure of hearing the Camel program sponsored by Chesterfield, 
or Kolynos toothpaste brought to us through the courtesy of Colgate. 

The listeners who have enjoyed the Time program in the past need have no fear 
that the change in 
commercial spon- 

> sor will effect any 
change in the type 
of entertainment. 
The editors of 
Time have reserved 
the right to pre- 
pare and edit the 
script, and the only 
new feature is a 
minute or two of advertising for Remington Rand at the beginning and the end of the 
half-hour. The show will continue under the direction of Arthur Pryor, Jr., son of the 
famous bandmaster, who has guided it since its early days in 1931; Howard Barlow pre- 
pares and conducts the music, as he has during the past four series; and many of the 
members of the large cast of actors will be familiar as imitators of the great and near- 
great to the audience which has followed ‘““The March of Time” in the past. 

The unusual situation of sponsorship is a result of Time’s announcement after the 
initial success of their program in 1932, that, the specific purpose of their adver- 
tising campaign having been accomplished, “Time’s business department sees no need 
to continue paying some six thousand dollars a week for this particular form of ad- 
vertising. . . Time will gladly codperate in producing ‘The March of Time.’ But Time 


For thirty minutes 
“The March of 
Time” lives on. 








Choosing music for a Hindu scene. 


The drinking-song 
from the “Student 
Prince.” 





Radio Revue 


Time” Is Broadcast 


will pay for such radio advertising only when it desires such advertising.” For six 
weeks in 1932-33 the Columbia Broadcasting System put on the show itself under the 
terms suggested by the magazine, and its popularity mounted steadily. 

When it comes to preparing, writing and producing the show, those concerned in the 
job are faced with one of the most unusual and difficult undertakings in broadcasting. 
The short dramas of which it is made up, depending as they do upon current news, are 
constantly subject to change. Even in the final stages of rehearsal the producers are 
faced with the ever-present menace that some tremendous news will break which will 
have to be included in the program. On one occasion last year the production was 
well under way when the 
attempted assassination 
of President Roosevelt 
on a Wednesday night 
stirred the country. The 
full details of the story 
were not available until 
Thursday, but “The 
March of Time” on Fri- 
day night reproduced the 
drama. 

Almost equal to Mr, Pryor’s duties as director are those of Howard Barlow as con- 
ductor of the musical portion of the entertainment. Music is to “The March of Time” 
what the curtain and scenery are to a stage-production. Barlow and his orchestra are 
allotted a maximum of forty-five seconds to close one news dramatization, make a 
smooth transition and definitely fix in the minds of the listeners the geographical locale 
and emotional atmosphere of the next scene. With a musical library of thousands of 
compositions at his hand, Barlow is able to create with amazing skill the atmosphere 
for the various situations reénacted on the program. In addition to this, he has the 
ability to improvise when his extensive 
library fails him in his search for the 
right musical phrase. 

The script is given to him on Wed- 
nesday. As he reads it, he makes notes 
of the music which may be used for 
each scene, and writes down a few bars 
of the selection. Then he re-scores it 
to bring in the familiar melody in the 
few seconds he has to impress the scene 
and the mood on the listener, and works 
out a transition to the cue for the next 
dramatic presentation. His musical cur- 
tains in spite of their brevity must have the feeling of the occurrence reénacted, and to 
accomplish this, Barlow has to have a knowledge of what the general radio public 
thinks a composition means, rather than what it may actually mean to a musician. 
If, for instance, he is providing a setting for a Hindu scene, he may not attempt to 
use authentic Hindu music. Instead he may play a few familiar bars from Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s ‘Song of India.” 

Taken at random from Barlow’s last year’s scores is one in which he opened the 
program with ex- 
cerpts from Kem- 
penski’s “Fury of 
the Storm” to in- 
troduce the news 
of the California 
earthquake. He 
ended on a similar 
theme, made his 
transition, and 
played a few bars 
of Kelenyi’s “Anger Theme” to prepare the audience for the dramatic sentencing of 
Zangara, Mayor Cermak’s assassin. Fading out with the last five bars of the Franck 
D Minor Symphony, Barlow changed to Baron’s “Chinese Tragedy” as a prelude to 
the scene portraying the fall of Jehol in China’s defeat. Later on in the program a bit 
of Delibes’ ballet suite “Sylvia” served as an introduction to a speech by the Presi- 
dent. The passing of the Economy Bill against a powerful veterans’ lobby was her- 
alded by the triumphal “Huldigungs March” from Grieg’s “Sigurd Jorsalfer.” As a 
cue and a background for the President’s recommendation that the Volstead Act be 
immediately modified, Barlow offered the familiar drinking-song from “The Student 
Prince” and faded out with Kempenski’s “Marche Triomphale.” 

Although both Pryor and Barlow, as directors of the two (Please turn to page 87) 


He speaks either as 
Roosevelt or Von 
Hindenburg. 








Voice-study at the news-reels. 


At 8:30 fifty actors 
are assembled in 
the studio. 
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Toto, Dorothy and the Scarecrow. 


The Wizard of Oz 


RADIO program for children which 
should perform the almost impos- 
sible feat of satisfying both the 

young listeners and their parents is the 
General Foods “Wizard of Oz” series now 
being broadcast over a WEAF-NBC net- 
work, Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
at 5:45 p.m., Eastern Standard Time. 

The youthful audience should be flat- 
tered to realize that they are being offered 
a program which is as carefully prepared 
as any designed for listeners later in the 
evening. Although it is doubtful if any 
of them would know a Jeit-motif if they 
swallowed it, they are enjoying the orig- 
inal musical score prepared for the pro- 
gram by Frank Novak, radio conductor. 

Donald Stauffer, director of the series, 
has in his cast twelve-year old Nancy 
Kelly as Dorothy, Parker Fennelly as the 
philosophical Tin Woodman, and Jack 
Smart as the Cowardly Lion. 


Lulu 
McConnell 





Pe 
ars 


Lulu McConnell 


NCE upon a time there was a little 

girl in Kansas City who talked so 
much that her parents, her friends, her 
relatives and her teachers breathed a sigh 
of relief when she left her familiar haunts 
to join a stock company at the age of 
fourteen. From that time on, Lulu Mc- 
Connell has talked her way successfully 
through many years in the theater to her 
present radio program, over CBS. 

The Ex-Lax program on which she is 
featured is also enlivened by the music of 
Isham Jones and his orchestra, and by the 
torch songs of Gertrude Niesen, who is 
credited with having burned up seven 
microphones to date. Paul Douglas is 
master of ceremonies. 
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“Tt’s my ankle,” Mrs. Mapleson said. 


“Get George, please—he’ll carry me.’’ 


(old Cream 


Mrs. Mapleson was nobody’s fool. She knew 


her husband had fallen for that little Smith 


Mr. Mapleson 


by Marian Spitzer 


leson, as a matter of fact, was aware long before the others, 

that Mr. Mapleson was running around with that little Smith 
girl. Mrs. Mapleson thought about it quite a lot, trying to figure 
out what to do about it, and wondering when it had begun. She 
had never really left Mr. Mapleson alone long enough for him to 
get a flirtation under way! 

“The way to hold your husband,” she had always advised young 
brides of her acquaintance, “is to be a companion to him. Do 
the things he does, play the games he plays, go with him on his 
business trips. He’ll never have a chance to stray, if you’re always 
there.” Then there was another important element which. Mrs. 
Mapleson never failed to emphasize in her talks to brides: 

“Keep your mystery,” she would say. ‘Don’t lose your femi- 
nine allure. It isn’t enough to be a man’s wife, if you want to 
hold him. You've got to be his mistress as well.” She always 
looked a little arch when she said that word mistress. 

In all the fifteen years of their marriage Mr. Mapleson had 
never seen Mrs. Mapleson undressed, or with her face all smeared 
with cold cream. Mornings, no matter how tired she was, she’d 
always get out of bed while he was still sleeping, and put on a 
full make-up, so she’d look attractive when he woke up. 


7 NHE wife, in this case, wasn’t the last to know. Mrs. Map- 


girl. But there was one thing she didn’t know. 


Illustrated by 
Leslie Benson 


“Familiarity,” she would say, “breeds contempt.” 

Still, Mrs. Mapleson mused, going over the thing in her mind 
for the millionth time, something must have slipped up some- 
where, because here was Mr. Mapleson, after fifteen years of abso- 
lute fidelity, losing his head over a little slip of a red-haired girl, 
who wasn’t even pretty, and who certainly couldn’t compare with 
Mrs. Mapleson in mentality. 

Everybody in Glendale was talking about it; and Mrs. Maple- 
son knew it, although she refused to let them talk to her. 


ME: MAPLESON was wise enough to realize that she was 
up against a real problem. If he had always been the type 
who ran around, it wouldn’t have meant a thing; but when a man 
waits fifteen years for his first lapse, it’s likely to be dynamite. 
So she was very careful not to let Mr. Mapleson know she sus- 
pected anything. And she was particularly pleasant to the little 
Smith girl whenever they met, at parties or the country club, 
which was increasingly often. But she’d watch and watch, and 
wonder for the life of her what Mr. Mapleson saw in the girl. She 
was a plain little thing, pale and thin, and with eyes too big for 
her face. She didn’t seem to care what she looked like, either. 
Mrs. Mapleson had seen her time (Please turn to page 81) 








And what dis- 
It’s a shot- 
gun marriage, folks!... 
No, it isn’t; it’s a kidnap- 
ing! The villain is trying 
to shanghai the beautiful 


tress! 


girl!... No, we’re wrong again! That’s not the villain; 
that’s the hero! He’s going to marry her!...No, he 
isn’t! Yes, he— Signals off! Read it for yourself. 


by Kay Kennedy 


PRESIDENT—Private. 

Harold J. Bottomley, Jr., watched his approach with credit- 
able calm. After all, he reasoned with himself, a visit to the office 
of one’s father ought not to be fraught with peril, even when, as 
now, one was the bearer of unfortunate tidings. 

“Your pop says he'll see you,” volunteered the office-boy. “Say, 
you better watch out—he’s good and sore at something.” 

Harold, Jr., managed a careless smile. 

“Really?” he asked nonchalantly—only to lurch suddenly out of 
his chair at a roar from the inner office. 


N BOY emerged from a door marked: Harotp J. BOTTOMLEY, 
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“Bud! Come here!” 

The voice of Harold J. Bottomley, Sr., was never calculated to 
inspire confidence. Not a sunny-tempered man at best, Bottomley 
peére had that day been thrown into a particularly evil mood by 
the resignation of one of his ablest assistants. His West Coast 
manager had seized the occasion of a vacation in New York to 
demand of his employer a substantial raise in salary. Their session 
that morning, when Mr. Bottomley had refused this request, had 
been a stormy one; and the thoughts of the president of Bottomley 
Beds (“A Vacation for the Vertebre”) were not sweetened by the 
belated realization that he had made a fool of himself in losing the 
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most valuable man in his organization for the sake of a few extra 
dollars. 

He now eyed his son with something less than fatherly love. 

“What,” he demanded, “are you doing in town?” 

“Nothing much,” answered Bud airily. “I thought something of 
going to a show this afternoon with Red Evans—” 

“T mean, why aren’t you in New Haven?” 

“Oh, I see what you mean. You were curious as to why I 
wasn’t in New Haven—” 

“Well?” The word struggled out through Bottomley, Sr.’s, 
clenched teeth. 


“Hm—to tell you the truth, Dad, I had an interview with the 
dean this morning, and we came to what seemed a sane conclu- 
sion—that I leave Yale behind me.” 

“Fired out?” , 

“Well, that’s the gist of it. Yes,” Bud agreed thoughtfully, 
“T should say I had been fired out.” 

“What for?” 

“Paint,” Bud explained tersely. 

“Paint? What kind of paint?” 

“Red paint.” 

Bud made this contribution to the repartee in a tone of finality. 
But, strangely, his father required added information: 

“Go on: Paint—red paint. What about it?” 

There was a menacing note in the paternal voice that caused 
Bud to continue hastily: 

“Why, Red Evans and I were on a sort of well—I guess you’d 
call it a party; and sometime about one or two in 
the morning we decided that, although we’d heard 
of people painting the town red, we had never ac- 
tually seen this in practice. It occurred to us almost 
simultaneously that this was an excellent time to 
put the idea to test, so we got some red paint—” 


“You’re foiled,” said 
Bud—and then noticed 
the girl in a corner. 
“We've saved you,” he 
told her modestly. 


Illustrated by Wm. Meade Prince 


“Where,” asked his father in a restrained tone, “did you get 
paint at that hour of the morning?” 

“In a paint-store.” 

“How did you get in?” 

“Window,” his son said simply. “So you see, that’s all there was 
to it. We only used a gallon or two here and there around town— 
not at all a thorough job, I’ll have to admit. But when the story 
got to the dean, it seemed to annoy him. I was saying to him only 
a few hours ago, that if he were as broadminded about a prank as 
you are, this would be a much better world. I told him that if 
he couldn’t be as lenient as you about a harmless—” 


“Shut up!” 

Bud shut up. There was something in his father’s voice that 
seemed to indicate that any other course would be foolhardy. 

It was then that the president of Bottomley Beds (“They Make 
Sleep Popular”) took the floor. He arose and demonstrated that 
business men actually do pace their offices when aroused. And 
there accompanied his step a rhythmic flow of rich idiom. It 
might be explained that before he fashioned his famous Bottom- 
ley Bed (“A Snooze without Snores’”), he had spent an energetic 
youth as a mule-driver along the Ohio. Now it became evident 
that he had lost none of his special cunning. The office-boy, lean- 
ing raptly against the door, lifted his eyes in worshipful awe. 


AD the senior Bottomley been wearing comfortable shoes, he 
might have carried on for hours, but the new pair he was 
wearing hurt his feet and finally forced him to resume his chair. 
“Yes sir,” said Bud, taking the opportunity to break in when 
his father paused for breath. ‘“That’s all very true. I think I’d 
better go now.” 
“Ts that so? What do you think you’re going to do, now that 
your college career is over?” 
Bud pondered. Then his face brightened. 
“Vl go to work!” 
“What at?” 
This seemed to the young man unfair. With one problem just 
solved, here was another even more vexatious. 
“T don’t know,” he decided. 
“Hm! I suppose you think you can get a job from me?” 
“Well,” said Bud honestly, “I don’t know much about mak- 
ing beds. Of course we had to make our own beds at camp 
when I was a kid, but I suppose that’s hardly the same 
thing.” 
“Hardly.” Mr. Bottomley controlled himself with an 
effort. 
“Have you a job for me?” 
“No.” 
His son looked at him helplessly. 


“What’ll I do, then?” u 


“T don’t care what you do; but understand this, young 
man: don’t you show yourself around here until you can 
prove to me that you’re not a complete fool. When you’ve 
made good, come back and we'll talk business.’”’ He looked at his 
son for a minute, and then ran his hands through his hair de- 
spairingly. “(What a day! What a day! My son gets expelled 
from college, and I fire the best man I have ever had in my 
business!” 

“Why did you fire him, then?” 

“Ah! Why did I fire him!” Bottomley, Sr., snarled. “Because 
I had pancakes and sausage for breakfast—that’s why!” 

“Did he cook them?” Bud asked in some amazement. 

His father ignored him. 

“T’ve told them never to serve me pancakes and sausage. They 
know I shouldn’t eat them! If I hadn’t had those awful pains in 
my chest, I never would have refused him the raise he asked 
for. He’s worth it, and a lot more! And now,”—his voice 
cracked,—‘“I can’t find him. He stamped out of here, and I 
can’t find him!” 

“Where is he?” asked Bud unwisely. 

“Hah! Where is he? If I knew, would I be sitting here help- 
less? If my son was worth a damn, he’d find him for me—” 

Bud was struck by a sudden thought. 

“Dad! Here’s my chance to prove to you I’m not a total loss 
—Tl’ll find him for you!” Bud grabbed his hat and started for the 
door. “Where was he staying?” 

“At the Biltmore, but you don’t—” 

“Not another word, Father: I’ve taken the matter into my own 
hands.” And with that Bud dashed out of the door. 


HE hands of the hanging clock in the Biltmore pointed to 
three, when Bud ran up the steps to keep the appointment he 
had made by telephone, with his partner in disgrace, Red Evans. 
“Hullo,” his friend greeted him. “What’s all the excitement? 
What did your father say?” 
“He seemed displeased with me. How about your family?” 
“T told you—they’re out in Colorado. No one to greet me with 
open arms.” Red sighed. “Well, what are you going to do?” 
“Make good.” 
“Better than making beds,” Red consoled him. “Funny, the 
way those people objected so to nice fresh red paint,” he mused. 
“Bigots,” suggested Bud bitterly. 
“What’s on your mind? I didn’t get what you were babbling 
over the phone.” 
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“Listen: we’ve got a job. And if we pull it, I’m set with my. 
father, and as for you, my good man, I’ll see that you’re properly 
taken care of.” 

“Sop” 

“Veah. The idea is that my dad got indigestion—” 

“And he wants us to scout around town and see if we can pick 
up a little bootleg bicarbonate of soda on the quiet,” murmured 
Red. 

“This is serious. It gave him such a pain that he got mad and 
fired one of his pet assistants. Now he (Please turn to page 101) 
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The tale of a prodigal— 7 

iwritten with such power 
and truth as to make it one | 
of the most truly distin- | 
guished short stories of 1933 






se ELL, Pa,” David said, com- 
W ing in, “I hear our Willy’s 
bumming it again.” 

“Hullo,” Ed Hanson answered from 
above his plate. “What? Oh, Willy. 
... Yes. I guess so.” He glanced 
about the table. ‘That all the kind of 
pie you got, Ma? Custard? Well, all 
right, all right. Only, custard slips 
down awful sick, like.” 

“He turned up here yet?” Dave 
asked. 

“No, I say it’s all right, Ma. Good 
enough. Ill eat a cracker—or some- 
thing... . What’d you say, Dave? Wil- 
ly? No, I aint seen him. Been a mean 
day, aint it?” 

“Well, you will,” Dave said grimly. 
“He’ll be here before morning. Don’t 
catch him letting the dew wet his curls. 
What’s the matter with him, anyway? 
Two other garages in town can keep 
open; why couldn’t he?” 

“Maybe that’s it. Maybe they’s too 
many garages,” Ed Hanson suggested. 
He slapped his pockets, feeling for 
pipe, knife and tobacco. “They’s a lot 
of them failing up these times.” 

“There, it aint any use, Dave,” his 
mother told him, looking into her lap. 
She was a little old woman at fifty, 
with thin, colorless hair, and small ; a 
black eyes oddly active in her stiff, “You'd run all therest 
worn gray face. “It aint a bit of use. ke of putting that fel. 
You can see for yourself. He’ll make oo ue 
excuses for Willy where none is.” 

“No, I won’t,” Ed Hanson said. “No, 
I won’t, neither.” He stood up, al- 
most twice his wife’s size, a boyish, 
big man, blue-eyed, mustached. Glanc- 


ing at his oldest son, he shouted with ing him into the entry, she muttered again: “It 
sudden sharpness: “Only, I won’t have aint no use. What makes you keep at it? It only 
you lipping in on my business, though! gets him all stirred up.” 
You nor nobody else. I won’t have no- ‘Well, somebody’s got to think of you and 
body tipping in.” your interests,’ Dave growled. ‘“Willy’ll take 
“Vou're right, you won't,” Dave re- every cent Pa’ll hand over, and Pa don’t seem to 
plied brazenly, and as loudly as he draw a line anywhere.” 
could. “You never would. You’d run “T guess he will now, though,” Lizzie Hanson 
yourself and all the rest of us into the said. It was too dark on the porch for Dave to 
ground, just for the sake of putting see her face. “I guess there’s been about an end 
that feller where he could give you to it now. Willy’ll have to manage to shift for 
another good sock. Nobody could ever himself some way or ’nother.” 
lip in but Willy, from the time he was She stood on the steps, listening to Dave’s 
two years—” thick-soled tramp over the pasture ledges. The 
“Dave!” cried his mother. She rose darkness closed in on her, a warm, damp, billow- 


quickly and stood before Dave, be- ing darkness pricked only by a reddish light here 
tween him and his father. “Dave, you and there: the lamp of Bertha, who sat waiting 
go home now. I got some little cakes for Dave in their shoddy shingled bungalow in the 
I want to send over by you to Bertha. shadow of an old barn, waiting also for her first- 
You tell her she ought to eat all she born, with her back tired, her ankles swollen, and 
can. Here. Now you go along.” Urg- her courage ebbing fast; the lamps of the Winters, 






















































ground,” Dave replied, “just for the 
could give you another good sock.” 


the Bennetts, the Ives, and old Mr. and Mrs. 
Farraday. Off toward the north a pale streak told 
in what direction the village lay. There with the 
blue-white electricity, the stores, churches and 
sidewalks, lived Pauline, the Hansons’ eldest 
daughter, and her bank-clerk husband and two 
babies. There too were “the young ones,” Dor- 
othy and Earnest, of high-school age, staying 
with Pauline tonight to see a senior play. There 
also had been Willy, in the garage which bore his 
name, until today. Rumor had it now that he 
had closed it, that the owner of the building had 
“come down on him” for many months’ back rent. 
Lamps and pale streak alike represented people 
whom Lizzie Hanson knew; several of them she 
had baked for and scrubbed for and nursed, for 
many years; but the feeling of them did not 
come close to her. She dropped down on the top 
step, and remained there quietly, just a little old 
woman in the dark. 

Presently her husband came out; he had shaved 


by 


Gladys Hasty Carroll 


Illustrated by 
Charles Chickering 


his tobacco now, packed his pipe firm- 
ly; and the strong, staining smell of 
his smoke hung between them. 

“Mean night, aint it? Damp. Sticky.” 

Lizzie did not answer. 

After a while he asked: “What you 
got on your mind?” 

“What makes you think I got any- 
thing?” 

“Oh, you got something.” 

“Well. . .. You know what ’tis as 
well as I do.” 


"Pas night wind shook the branches 
of the maples, and rattled the ber- 
ries of the woodbine against the kitch- 
en windows. Still it was oppressively 
warm. Ed sucked on his pipe and 
blew, sucked and blew, each puff of 
smoke coming from his lips with the 
explosive sound of a bursting bubble. 

“Yeah,” he said at last. ‘Well, if 
it’s Willy, like Dave said, you don’t 
need to worry. I sha’n’t give him noth- 
ing more. I aint got nothing to give 
him. I aint got nothing to give no- 
body.” 

“TI know that well enough,” Lizzie 
answered tonelessly. “You don’t need 
to keep going over it.” 

“A man that’s worked the way I 
have, drove from-morning to night, for 
forty years, and at the end of it don’t 
have nothing! I always had good 
judgment. You can’t say it’s my fault. 
I’ve earned money. There’s been a 
leak somewheres; that’s what it is. It 
aint as if we never had nothing.” 

“There’s been a leak, all right,” Liz- 
zie said in her drab, dragging voice. 
“Willy’s it. You and I never spent 
nothing on ourselves. Here we been 
planning on getting to the fair ever 
since we was married, and we never 
got there—never will... . Dave’s never 
had nothing from us. Dave was the 
only one never even got to village 
school. It aint no wonder he feels 
some resentment. He worked hard 
here, and never got nothing. . . . Pau- 
line, she’s managed nice for herself, 
and nobody but Aunt Let to help her. 
We never could spare anything when 
she needed it. We couldn’t even make 
out to fix up to give her a wedding like 
she wanted. Aunt Let had to do it. 
Pauline’s about the same as Aunt Let’s 
own; she aint never had nothing from 
us... . And the young ones, I’m sure 
they don’t get much. They get their 
food and decent clothes, which is more 
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than we’ve give any of the rest except 
Willy; but what else they need, they scurry 
for themselves. It’s a good thing they’re 
well and smart. I don’t suppose but what 
we'll have to about the same as turn them 
out to commons pretty soon. It’ll be as 
much as we can manage to take care of 
ourselves, a-setting here in this great hand- 
some house that makes folks think we got 
a mint of money. . . . I guess there has 
been a leak. A big leak. We’ve turned all 
our money into a sieve; that’s what we’ve 
done.” 

They sat without speaking then, until a 
new sound reached them, above the rattle 
of the vines, and the frog- and bird-voices. 
It was the tap of a quick step coming across 
the Flats, the stir of life that a human be- 
ing sends ahead of him along a country 
road. 

“He’s coming now,” Ed said. 

“T hear him,” Lizzie answered. 

Ed Hanson straightened, stiffened, with- 
drew his pipe and held it by the bowl, 
gnawing his under lip; but Lizzie’s position 
did not alter. She still huddled on the step, 
small and old and dark, her arms folded 
on her knees, her gaze on the ground. 

Willy came lightly into the yard. In the 











path of lamplight from the kitchen window 
he was revealed for an instant, small and 
dark like his mother, slim as a girl, but with 
his father’s shock of curly bright hair and 
big brown hands. 


ss ELL!” he exclaimed. “Almost fell 
over you! What you setting here for? 
Aint there any mosquitoes?” 

“Mosquitoes is thinning out some,” his 
father told him. Unintentional tenderness 
crept into even his first intonation. 

“Hello, Mom,” Willy said. He took his 
mother’s thin bun of hair in the palm of his 
hand and gave it a shake before he sat down. 
“Kind of mean-feeling tonight, aint it?” 

Lizzie did not answer. 

“Been mean-feeling all day,” Ed agreed. 
His straightness and stiffness were escaping 
his control. He felt for his lips with the 
stem of his pipe. 

Lizzie said suddenly: “Well, why don’t 
you out with it, Willy?” 

“Out with what, Mom?” He turned gent- 
ly, his knee brushing hers, 

“You've lost your garage, aint you?” 

Ed plunged in after her, raising his voice, 
shouting down his tenderness: 

“Ves, we hear tell you’ve lost your garage 






































They did not answer 
when the Sheriff 
spoke to them, kindly 
enough, nor did they 
look up as the truck 
roared away. 











business. What’s the matter with you, anyway? Two other garages 
in town can keep open; why couldn’t you? I put two thousand 
dollars into that business, getting you started. What’s become of 
that? Where do you think money comes from? Grows on trees? 
. . . Open your mouth, can’t you? What’ve you got to say about 
it? It’s true, aint it, what we hear?” 

“Sure it’s true,” Willy answered quietly. “I closed up, all right. 
I wasn’t doing anything but going behind. I’ve told you since a 
month after I opened up, I wouldn’t get anywheres with that. It 
was just one too many garages for that burg. I didn’t suppose it 
would come as much of a surprise to you—” 

“Surprise! No, it didn’t!” his father shouted. “We aint never 
surprised to hear you’re down and out again. We wa’n’t surprised 
to hear you had sold your house-painting machine for little or 
nothing; nor that time you never even finished getting in your 
crops off that farm I dug down and bought for you. You couldn’t 
surprise us unless for once you stuck to something. .. . You wanted 
bad enough to start that garage, didn’t you? Anybody’d think to 
hear you talk, you’d been drove to start it!” 

“No, but Pll tell you, Pa,” Willy said. “I thought when I started 
in, I’d get all the town business. It’s as much as one can handle 
to look after the fire-engine and the snow-plow and all them trucks 
and that stuff. Gene Lucas swore he’d give it to me; but the min- 
ute he got into office, it all went to Bert and Simpson’s. That’s 
what made all the difference. I couldn’t get by that.” 

“Torment Gene Lucas’ hide!” Ed Hanson muttered. “Much 
as I done for his father before he died, anybody’d think he’d feel 
he owed a little something. A man’s word aint so good as a broke 
shoestring, late years. I’ve found that out.” 

“Yeah,” Willy said. “So have I. Your friend’s your friend just 
about as long as he’s getting something out of you. Gene wanted 
to rent them buildings—and he rented them. . . . I sold out my 
equipment, though, for six hundred dollars. Think that was a 
stroke of luck, don’t you, Mom? -Makes me think, I got you a 
little something here.” 

He took a box from his pocket, opened it, and drew out a clink- 
ing string of small white balls. Beads, they were. He made a 
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movement as if to put them around his mother’s neck; but she 
drew aside and he let them fall across her lap. Ed could see them 
glisten, 

“Six hundred is good,” Ed said, cheering. “As much as you paid 
for it, aint it?” 

“Fifty dollars more,” Willy chuckled; “and I used it a year. 
Guess I’m quite a salesman, hey, Mom?” 

“You're something of everything and not enough of anything,” 
Lizzie said, staring at the ground, running the beads through her 
fingers. “I don’t see what’s to become of you. I been a-thinking, 
and I don’t see.” 

There was silence, at that. 

Then Willy said, chuckling again, “Well, right now what’s com- 
ing to me is a camping-trip. I want to get some fishing in. I met 
a stranger day before yesterday. Feller from out West somewhere 
—Nevada. He wants to see what our fishing’s like. I’m going over 
acrost the woods to Sykes’ road and meet him there tonight. He’s 
got a car. We'll be well north by morning.” 


[2221E thought it was probably for the camping-trip he had given 
up his garage. She thought he might have had a care for his 
father, getting toward old age, and no one to help him on the farm 
but Dave, who liked his pay. And there was no money—only a 
few silver dollars in the chest, and their bank-book months ago 
totaled to even figures, the same taken out as had been put in. 
She said nothing; it was no use. : 

Ed said: “Well, fishing ought to be good. We’ve had enough rain. 
We'll have to get you out your pole. It’s in the loft.” 

“No,” Willy answered. “The other feller, he’s got poles.” 

“You always kind of liked your own, though,” Ed persisted. “Ma 
and me got it for you that spring you left off going to school. You 
always thought it handled better than a strange one! It won’t be no 
trouble to get it down—” 

“Could you put me up a bite to eat, Mom?” Willy asked. “Any- 
body gets faint, riding in the night.” 

“Yes,” Lizzie told him. “I guess I can pick you up something or 
other. I’ll see what there is.” (Please turn to page 86) 
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OMETHING different in Contract. 
Rate your own bridge-game through 
Mr. Culbertson’s interesting hands 

and problems. What mistakes do you 
make? What are your strong points, and 
what are your weak points? Compete for 
the prizes. Starting with this issue, and 
continuing for the next six or seven months, 
Redbook and Mr. Culbertson are organiz- 
ing a brand-new contract-bridge competi- 
tion. On this page you will find a hand 
to be bid, and twelve other problems to 
be answered. Another hand and _ twelve 
other problems will be printed in the Feb- 
ruary and again in the April issues. The 
January, March and May issues will ana- 
lyze the previous month’s hand, and an- 
swer the previous month’s problems. In 
addition, the method of scoring or “rating 
your own bridge game,” will be explained, 
and as the papers come in and are marked, 
the prize-winners for each month will be 
announced. In addition, we will use this 
contest (or course of lessons, which it 
really amounts to) as a yardstick by which 
we can decide the supremacy of the sexes 
at the bridge-table. Is Mr. X a better 
bridge-player than his wife, or vice versa? 





CONDITIONS OF 
THE NEW CONTEST 


1. Bid the hand in the adjoining 
column in the manner explained. 
Answer the twelve problems which 
follow. Write on one side of the 
page only. 

2. Send in your solution to: Mr. Ely 
Culbertson (or Bridge Contest Edi- 


tor), The Redbook Magazine, 230 
Park Avenue, New York City. 
3. All solutions to this month’s 


hands must be received by December 


4. For the best paper analyzing this 
month’s hand and answering the ac- 
companying problems, the Redbook 
WIL BIVE sscssscecccseaiccceerecsssesonsesibeees $100.00 


For the second-best paper.. 75.00 
For the third-best.............. 5 
For the fourth-best.............. 
For the fifteen next best 
PADEDSissssssessrssascisessesess $10.00 each 


Identical prizes will be given for 
the hand and problems to be printed 
in the February and April issues. 

5. At the end of the contest, when 
the entire course has been completed, 
six hundred dollars in additional 
prizes will be awarded to those who 
have compiled the best records over 
the entire contest. 

6. We cannot undertake to return 
entries, or to answer questions about 
them. The hands will be fully ex- 
plained and analyzed in the following 
month’s issue. We suggest that you 
keep a copy of the solutions you send 
in, if you wish to judge yourself im- 
mediately when the marking system 
comes out the following month. 

7. This contest is open to every- 
body except employees of the McCall 
Company (publishers of Redbook) 
and of Mr. Culbertson’s Bridge World, 
and their families. 








EXT month the bidding on the hand 

immediately following and the solutions 

of all the above problems will be given, 

as well as the point system by which you 
may grade your own solutions. 

However, you must send in your solu- 

tions if you wish to compete for the prizes. 


The questions are in no sense catches. 
They are designed as a lesson-course on the 
bidding and play of contract bridge. The 
analysis of the hands and the answers to 
the questions will cover the whole field 
both of bidding and play. 





Both sides vulnerable. North, dealer. 
Bid the following hand: 
K Q 108 
K 107 
@AQ 1096 
oe 3 
a 963 North 74 
0383 $ 62 
73 O7854 
Q7542 hAKII8 
$4 J52 
AJ954 
@K2 
Se 10 6 
North East West 


South 


Bid all four hands until the auction is 
completed. Do not bid the hands at 
double Dummy. In other words, bid each 
hand on the basis of the thirteen cards 
held and the previous bidding, and not as 
if the other hand were biddable. Fill in 
your bids on a diagram similar to the above 
(it is not necessary to copy the hand)— 
and,annotate any bids that need explana- 


tion. For example: 

North East South West 
1 & (1) Pass 29 Pass 
3NT (2) Pass 4@ (3) Pass 
Pass (4) Pass 





a 


(1) This bid, etc. 


(2) Over partner’s two heart call, North, 
etc. 


(3) South must, etc. 
(4) There is no further bid that, etc.... 
Answer each of the following twelve 
questions. Do not give explanations for 
your answers. One to three words will 
suffice in every instance. 
BIDDING 


1. You are the Dealer, not vulnerable. 
You hold: 


@J7 V5 @K983 MAQTO54 
What do you bid? 


2. You are the Dealer, and vulnerable. 
You hold: 
@K105 WAQ7 
What do you bid? 


J108 &AJ92 


3. You are third hand after two passes, 
and vulnerable. You hold: 
ce 3 


@AKQ7 WAQ3 $K10964 
What do you bid? 


4. You are third hand after two passes, 
not vulnerable. You hold: 
AKQJ108742 VW— 65 &QT5 
What do you bid? 


5. Your partner has opened the bidding 
as dealer with one club. Second hand 
passes. You are vulnerable, and hold: 


&Q1072 WK62 Q853 Js 
What do you bid? 
6. Your partner has opened the bidding 


second hand with one diamond. The next 
hand passes. You are vulnerable, and hold: 





among hundreds submitted 


Ely Culbertson 


AS 
|__<remnesnn: 


@KQ95 WA873 4 


What do you bid? 
7. Your partner has opened the bidding 


as dealer with one spade. Second hand 
passes. You are not vulnerable, and hold: 


@KJ853 YA4 MAQT1I03 8 
What do you bid? 


8. After three passes, your partner has 
opened the bidding as fourth hand with 


HAJ62 


one heart. The next player passes. You 
are vulnerable, and hold: 
45 %Q1093 @AKJ7 &10962 
What do you bid? 
PLAY 
9. The bidding has gone: 
North South 
INT 2NT 
3NT 


You are East, on lead against the three- 
no-trump contract. You hold: 


@AQ95 %982. QJ106 m5 
What card do you lead? 
10. The bidding has gone: 
North South 
INT 2NT 
3NT 


You are again East, and on lead against the 
three-no-trump contract. You hold: 


@K1084 %3s63 3954 &Ji0 
What card do you lead? 


11. The bidding has gone: 


North = East moyen West 
1& Pass 1 iv 
2 & Pass 2¢ Pass 
2NT Pass 3NT Pass 
Pass Pass 





You are East, on lead against the three- 
no-trump contract. You hold: 


@J9854 YQ74 62 
What card do you lead? 
12. The bidding has gone: 


&K52 


rth 


fo} 
=% 


outh 


* 
v 


% 


T 


WNNHE TA 


D> Afeg 
BRwWNH DM 


East and West always passing. 
You are West, on lead against the four- 
spade contract. You hold: 

he J3 


@A105 7643 @KJ9S 
What card do you lead? 





The Month’s Most Interesting 
Hands 


Theoretically, the play of the Dummy— 
that is, the play of the declarer, who is 
able to combine his resources in the closed 
and open hands—should be easier than the 
play of the defense, because even at best 
the defending players are groping in the 
dark, unaware of each other’s strength and 
weakness to a greater or less extent, while 
the declarer has at his information all the 
knowledge necessary to combine his hold- 
ings to the best advantage. There are, 
however, a great number of hands in which 
the declarer not only needs to know the 
cards that he holds in the two hands, but 
also must resort to strategy in order to ac- 
complish the fulfillment of his contract, as 
the resources at his command are not suffi- 
cient to win by brute strength alone. 

In the last series of interesting hands, 
the first prize of $100 for the best play 
of the Dummy is awarded to Mr. J. L. 
Arnold, of Beaver Falls, Pa., for the man- 
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ner in which he found the correct play on 
the hand below: 

South, dealer. 

Neither side vulnerable. 





The bidding: 


South West North East 
14 Double 2d Pass 
4h Double Pass Pass 
Pass 


West’s opening lead was the heart six 
to which East played the knave. When Mr. 
Arnold studied the Dummy and his own 
hand, it was apparent that the making of 
ten tricks was a difficult task indeed, be- 
cause of the inaccessibility of the high cards 
in Dummy due to the void in clubs in the 
declarer’s hand. West’s double had helped 
Mr. Arnold place high-card strength in that 
hand, and it was reasonably obvious that he 
must lose two spade tricks, one heart and 
one or two diamonds, unless he could gain 
entrance into the Dummy for discards on 
the clubs. This could be accomplished by 
ruffing the third diamond, but the success 
of this plan (Please turn to page 103) 


WINNER OF THE 
$100 PRIZE 


for the best play by the Declarer 
MR. J. L. ARNOLD, 
1413 Sixth Ave. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


for the Best Defensive Play 


MR. HARRY HILL, 
1353 Webster Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
for the Best-bid Hand 
MR. ROBERT WOOD, 
407 N. Broad St. 
Adrian, Mich. 
for the Most Humorous Hand 


MR. ALLAN H. MANSFIELD, 
216 West 99th St. 


New York City 


Prizes of $5.00 each for interesting 
hands were awarded to the following: 


Mr. H. J. ScuHaerer, Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Miss Lituian E. UNTERMAN, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. B. L. TicHeE, Jr., Jackson, Miss. 

Miss Eva Topp, Cleveland, Ohio 

Miss Evetyn and Mr. Lewis Heyman, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Mrs. Victor STEINecGcER, S. E., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Mr. Tuomas A. Fatvey, Holyoke, Mass. 

Mrs. J. Power Mitter, Port Gibson, Miss. 

Mr, Wirttiam Macateer, Elizabeth, L. 1. 

Mr. A. C. Smiru, Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. FRANK R, FeLtuam, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mr. Samuet A. SLoaNn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. R. G. Ritey, Jr., Huntsville, Ala. 

Mr. W. D. Metron, Jr., Columbia, S. Car. 

Mr. ArtHur G. Dozier, Sarasota, Fla. 

Mrs. C. G. Suitu, Radburn, Fairlawn, N. J. 

Mr. Reusen Gottn, Brooklyn, N. Y. . 

Miss Fay H. Wittiamson, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mrs. Grorce D. Tritiinc, New York, N.Y. 

Mr. Jack H. BusHtowirz, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Just a police-court lawyer.” 














“Lacks the customary dignity.” 




















“Doesn’t know enough about finance.” 


cmests of Wall Street 


Ferdinand Pecora has cross-examined J. P. Morgan, Otto 

H. Kahn, Thomas Lamont, Charles E. Mitchell and most 
of the other figures, great or near-great, of the financial and bank- 
ing worlds. He has inquired into the collapse of the Insull utility 
empire. He has traced, through its myriad complexities, the rise 
(and sometimes the fall) of the holding company in American 
industry. 

Yet Pecora, who first achieved prominence as an assistant 
district attorney in New York, and a protégé of Tammany Hall, 
had no training in banking or finance when he was admitted to 
the bar. A Sicilian immigrant, his knowledge of accounting had 
been limited to an elementary course in high school. He had 
never studied economics. His familiarity with these obscure and 
mysterious sciences was, in fact, acquired as a prosecutor of 
bucket-shop operators and fraudulent bankers in New York. 
Pecora learned a good deal in the process. He was qualifying, 
although he did not know it, for his rdle as counsel to the Senate 
Committee. . 

The procession of bankers, financiers, industrialists and pro- 
moters who were to face examination by Pecora and the com- 
mittee began more than a 
year ago. The big parade 
from Wall Street marched 
with reluctant feet, because 
its members knew that they 
were to be asked unpleas- 
ant questions. There was 
no escape from it; they 
would be forced to admit 
that the aura of infallibil- 
ity, which had surrounded 
them for so long, was a 
myth. Pecora did a good 
deal to explode the myth. 

He was again in charge 
when the hearings of the 
Senate Committee were re- 
sumed last month. Further 
light is being thrown on the 
inner workings of American 
High Finance. And one re- 
sult, inevitably, will be a 


\ counsel to the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, 


wave of legislation when b } i enry EF, 
Congress convenes in oy 

January. Laws have al- 

ready been passed regulating the sale of securities, and tightening 
the supervision of banks. Pecora insists that his purpose is edu- 
cational, not punitive. He finds satisfaction in a belief that much 
of the mystery has been stripped from banks and bankers. He 
denies any conclusion that financiers are dishonest, or even that 
they are stupid. He says that they are human and make mistakes. 
They should, therefore, be subjected to strict but intelligent Gov- 
ernment supervision. 

Pecora appreciates the danger that sorely needed constructive 
legislation may be abandoned in the confusion of headlines and rev- 
elations. Herein lies the true importance of the Senate Com- 
mittee’s work. Legislation must be passed by Congress which will 
prevent such scandals as the Harriman National Bank failure in 
New York. Finally—if the committee’s findings are heeded at 
all—there will be further attempts by Congress to force bankers 
to be bankers and not, whenever a boom comes, gamblers in the 
stock-market. 

The investigation of the Senate Committee on Banking and 





From left to right about the table may be seen Messrs. Whitney, 
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He ed Morgan not infallible. 
; ™ — — — — erate ; 


How is it that a Sicilian immigrant boy, never trained in banking, is the best- 
chosen man to wring the secrets of high finance from the lips of the country’s 
bankers? Here’sa brilliant portrait of Ferdinand Pecora, who does the wringing. 


e 

Pringle Currency will be the basis of study by 
scholars for decades to come. Its im- 

portance is obvious. But the story of 

Ferdinand Pecora, the committee’s attorney, is hardly less remark- 
able. He is not listed in.the current “Who’s Who In America;” 
and he enjoyed, until the hearings at Washington began, no national 
reputation whatever. The fact is that his career may be divided 
into two distinct phases: In the first he was merely an able and 
ambitious lawyer, without those social and financial connections 
so essential to success at the bar in a large city. He chose a po- 
litical career, and decided to rise to prominence and affluence by 
affiliation with Tammany Hall. The second phase is very recent. 
This is as counsel to a Senate committee conducting an inquiry of 
first importance. Selection for this post changed Pecora’s life 
completely. He is no longer dependent on Tammany or any other 
political organization. From now on, he will be one of the big 
shots of the legal trade, and will command commensurate fees. 
Pecora was not the first choice of the Senate Committee. Its 
nembers first sought some lawyer who had grown famous through 
ong experience at the bar. Overtures were made to Samuel 
Untermyer, who twenty years ago was counsel for the Money 


m— 72 


| 


Kahn, Lamont, Morgan, Davis, Insull, Jr., Young, Pecora and Glass. 





Trust probe which grew out of the panic of 1907. The Senators 
were a little apprehensive about Mr. Untermyer, however. They 
knew that he would insist on running the show; they were afraid 
that he might step heavily on senatorial dignity. They then 
turned to Samuel Seabury, who had conducted an investigation 
into the affairs of New York City, and had thereby forced the 
glamorous Jimmy Walker into retirement. 

Judge Seabury felt that he had done his bit, and declined the 
appointment. It was Bainbridge Colby, Secretary of State in the 
cabinet of President Wilson, long a resident of New York, who 
suggested Pecora. Mr. Colby said that Pecora was a very able 
attorney, and would conduct the investigation with skill and 
decorum. But the selection was received with misgivings in the 
legal trade. How would this relatively obscure lawyer react in 
the presence of such awesome witnesses as J. P. Morgan, Otto H. 
Kahn and the rest? Would he be too gentle, or would he adopt 
the tactics of a criminal lawyer and browbeat his witnesses? I 
was seated, at one of the Washington hearings, next to a. very 
dignified lady who surveyed Pecora through her lorgnette with 
scorn. A financier who was evidently a close friend was on the 
stand. Mr. Pecora, her tone implied, was not in the “Social 
Register” and therefore dis- 
qualified. 

“Really, it’s absurd,” she 
said in a loud stage whis- 
per. “This Pecora is just 
a police-court lawyer. What 
can he know about finance?” 

The bankers and_finan- 
ciers who were questioned 
did not share this disappro- 
bation for very long, how- 
ever. Pecora knew a good 
deal about finance, and 
could lead them through the 
complicated processes of 
their own financial leger- 
demain. He was not in the 
least disconcerted by such 
witnesses as Mr. Morgan or 
by opposing attorneys of 
the reputation and dignity 
of John W. Davis. He 
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Caricatures by Sam Berman 
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trapped Mitchell into the admissions which led to his resignation 
from the vastly important National City Bank posts he held. He 
probed into the Insull collapse. He showed that J. P. Morgan & 
Company could make mistakes. Pecora was calm, considerate 
—and quite unawed. He dared to offer a joke—not a very good 
one, but still a joke—during the testimony of a Morgan partner. 

“What about the Radio Corporation; I mean the Raddio Cor- 
poration?” he asked. The crowd smiled its appreciation of this 
reference to the pronunciation of Al Smith. 

Pecora does lack the customary heavy dignity of the important 
lawyer. He wears quite ordinary business suits. He. is well 
dressed, but no differently from a broker or a business man. 
Surrounded by Senators and financiers in the elaborate glass- 
chandeliered hearing-room, he seems one of the less important 
participants. For one thing, he is comparatively young, only fifty- 
one years old. His swarthy skin reveals his Sicilian birth. He 
has very black, wiry hair streaked with gray. His eyes are dark, 
too. <A cigar thrusts itself from his rather thick lips as he 
shuffles papers just prior to one of the committee’s sessions. 


PECORAS memory of his early years is dim. He was born on 
January 6, 1882, in a square stone house on the outskirts of 
Nicosia, a small city in Sicily. Recollection of one proud fact 
remains: his paternal grandfather, after whom Ferdinand Pecora 
was named, was one of Garibaldi’s patriots. The father, Louis 
Pecora, was a skilled cabinet-maker and carpenter. But the 
scene changed very soon. Pecora’s next recollection is of a tene- 
ment not far from the rumbling railroad on the lower West Side 
in New York. Louis Pecora decided in 1886 to try his luck in 
the land of opportunity across the sea. He had been in New 
York for a year, and his son, Ferdinand, was five years old when 
he sent for his family. 

The dreams of prosperity never came true, possibly because so 
many children were born, and made the cost of living high for 
the Pecoras. The father found less demand for his carpentry in 
the United States, and he worked in a near-by shoe factory. 
Ferdy was sent to the public school around the corner; and he 
worked, in the approved rags-to-riches manner, before classes 
started in the morning and after the final recess in the afternoon. 
It cannot be denied that he was an almost offensively model 
youth (particularly for a youth destined for Tammany Hall), a 
veritable Alger hero. He arose, when only ten years old, at 
four-thirty in the morning and helped a milkman on his route. 
In the evenings he delivered newspapers. He was also religious. 
His father had been converted in the wave of Anglicism which 
swept Italy, and the family joined the Episcopal Church in the 
neighborhood. Ferdy went to Sunday school with great regular- 
ity, and impressed himself favorably on the rector. 

Today Pecora speaks, even in ordinary conversation, in sonorous, 
rounded, swinging sentences. Perhaps he did so as a boy also, and 
therefore seemed qualified for the pulpit. The rector thought so, 
at all events, and told young Ferdy that he must enter the min- 
istry. He felt no call to the church; but when he had been grad- 
uated from the grammar grades and had taken two years of 
high-school work, he meekly accepted a scholarship for St. 
Stephen’s College up on the Hudson River. This was a training- 
school for the General Theological Seminary. After a year, how- 
ever, Pecora concluded that he would make a better lawyer than 
preacher, and withdrew. There was no money, and the only legal 
training available was as a junior clerk in a law-office. It was 
not until 1910 that Pecora had completed the course at New 
York Law School and had been admitted to the bar. In that 
same year he was married to Miss Florence Waterman, and 
moved to Washington Heights in uptown Manhattan. 


T about this time Pecora became interested in politics. He 
had cast his first Presidential ballot for Theodore Roosevelt in 
1904; and in 1912 he allied himself with this earlier Rooseveltian 
New Deal. He made a Bull Moose campaign speech or two. 
When Roosevelt deserted the Progressive cause in 1916, he was 
bitterly disappointed and threw his support to Woodrow Wilson. 
At the same time, however, he abandoned active participation in 
national politics. Young men seeking public careers in New York 
prosper best when they join Tammany Hall. By 1917 Pecora was 
an organization politician, and he has remained so, to a greater or 
less degree, ever since. He spoke at rallies in behalf of John F. 
Hylan, the Tammany mayoralty candidate who was opposed by 
the city’s intelligent majority. But the Tiger rewards the faithful. 
After Tammany had swept the town, Pecora was made an assist- 
ant in the District Attorney’s office at four thousand dollars a year. 
Normally this is a grubby job. The assistants appear in the 
police-courts to prosecute pickpockets and other petty offenders. 


Pecora was really a first-class lawyer, however, and before long 


’ District Attorney Swann, his chief, was leaning heavily on him. 


His name was in the headlines a good deal. He had, even then, 
no undue respect for personages of prominence. One of his first 
important assignments was an inquiry into some bond-purchases 
by the State Comptroller’s office. The Comptroller, called to the 
witness stand, was a distinguished politician; and he was perhaps 
a shade patronizing toward the assistant district attorney. He be- 
came annoyed when Pecora questioned him in a rather sharp voice. 

“Why do you shout at me?” he demanded. 

“Because you exasperate me by your apparent denseness,” 
retorted Pecora. 

Promotions came quickly. By November, 1920, Pecora was a 
deputy assistant with a salary of six thousand five hundred dollars. 
By 1923 he was Chief Assistant, and for the next six years he 
virtually ran the prosecutor’s office in New York. It was a vast 
machine; New York has the biggest crooks as well as the biggest 
buildings. Pecora had his share of juicy cases, and they warmed 
the heart of a young prosecutor seeking to get along in the world. 
The Acting District Attorney was a ten-day hero when William 
H. Anderson, former State Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League of New York, was charged with making a false entry in 
the books of the League. The conviction of Anderson was widely 
applauded in the town; the wicked people of New York were 
already weary of Prohibition, and they blamed the dry leader, 
not without reason, for their woes. 

At this point Pecora was initiated into finance. He put almost 
one hundred bucket-shops out of business. Then a bank failure 
or two occurred. The failures were clearly due to law-violations, 
and Pecora prosecuted vigorously. He sent a State Superintend- 
ent of Banks to jail. He proceeded against officers of the banks 
and sent several of them to the penitentiary. All this redounded 
to Pecora’s credit. There seemed no reason why he would not be 
nominated for District Attorney in 1929. It looked very much as 
though Pecora had permanently cast his lot with Tammany Hall. 


UT luck was against him. He had been forced to undertake 
prosecutions which the Wigwam could not forgive. Three or 
four years earlier, a scandal relative to the city’s milk-supply had 
arisen. The milk was impure; it was not properly inspected. The 
responsible officials were, in several instances, members of Tam- 
many Hall, in high standing and Pecora brought action against 
them, notwithstanding. One milk-inspector received a twenty- 
year sentence for taking bribes. Others were indicted. When, 
late in 1929, Tammany’s strategists selected a candidate for Dis- 
trict Attorney, Pecora found himself out in the cold. He was very 
much chagrined, and resigned his office to enter private practice. 
“T was disappointed then,” he has admitted to friends. “Now I 
realize that it was the best thing that ever happened to me.” 
The market crash of 1929 inspired the Senate investigation, 
and it was originally limited to that catastrophe. Toward the end 
of 1932 the committee’s powers were broadened. Authority was 
given by Congress for inquiry into banks, holding companies, in- 
vestment trusts and all the other aspects of modern financing. 
But the work was drifting rather aimlessly when Pecora was ap- 
pointed as counsel. President Hoover was still in office, and the 
old Congress was droning along toward the lame-duck destiny 
which awaited it. No one knew precisely what attitude President- 
elect Roosevelt would take. 

The next item on the calendar was the collapse of the Insull 
utility empire. After several weeks of preparation Pecora plunged 
into this. The elder Insull was sunning himself in Greece and 
resisting efforts at extradition. Samuel Insull, Jr., was put on the 
stand to tell what he knew. The most interesting testimony came 
from Owen D. Young. Mr. Young confessed that the complexity 
of modern financing was such that the average stockholder did 
not have the faintest chance of understanding the corporation of 
which he was part owner. He admitted that he had himself placed 
too much faith in the elder Insull. Even Owen Young, the 
country learned through this testimony, had been influenced by 
the contagion of bullish speculation which had permeated America 
in 1929. He had given way to undue optimism. 

All this was preliminary to Pecora’s real goal. He was going 
after banks, public and private, and protests arose to the effect 
that the banking situation was bad enough. Why rock the boat? 

“T don’t see how you can rock a boat which already is seven- 
eighths submerged,” Pecora answered, and went on with his work. 

On February 21st he called Charles E. Mitchell, chairman of the 
National City Bank, to the stand. He had already questioned 
the banker privately, but had given no intimation that income- 
tax payments were to be part of the examination. Mitchell had 
not been in the witness-chair long before Pecora asked quietly 





Heatthy —and ready to prove it! 





With eagle eye on every play, 
I'll keep it going straight— 
And after that my goal will be 
Some Campbell’s ona plate! 


The surplus energy of a vigorous, well-fed child 
is always eager to explode into action. It’s a sure 
sign that all’s well and normal. And when that 
child sits down at the home table, Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup is certain to be a big favorite. 
Children are especially keen for pleasing flavors. 
They just “go for” the delicious goodness of 
Campbell’s Vegetable Soup with its 15 fine gar- 
den vegetables cooked in rich beef broth. 


Of course, the youngsters do not realize how 
beneficial this hearty soup is—they only know it 
tastes good. But to the careful and anxious mother, 
such a wholesome hunger-satisfying soup for the 
children is a comfort indeed. Especially since 
it is Campbell’s—the soup always trusted for 
assured Quality ! 


EAT SOUP AND KEEP WELL 


CompliltrNegetable 





LOOK FOR THE 
RED-AND- WHITE 





21 kinds to choose from... 


Asparagus Mock Turtle 
Bean Mulligatawny 
Beef Mutton 
Bouillon Ox Tail 
Celery Pea 

Chicken Pepper Pot 
Chicken-Gumbo Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Julienne Vegetable 


Vegetable-Beef 
10 cents a can 
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WE 00 OUR PART 





“1 DO ENJOY 
SMOKING A CAMEL ___ 


LA 


MRS. HAMILTON FISH, JR. 


CAMELS ARE MADE FROM FINER, MORE EXPENSIVE 








TOBACCOS THAN ANY OTHER POPULAR BRAND 


“My débutante daughter really 
taught me to smoke—and I do 
thoroughly enjoy smoking a Camel 
with her,” Mrs. Fish says. “The fla- 
vor is so smooth and rich and they 
are very mild without being flat. 
I don’t tire of their taste. When my 
two younger children grow up and 
start to smoke, Camels will prob- 
ably be their cigarette, too.” 


The choicer tobaccos in Camels 
do give you that milder, cooler 
smoke people enjoy so. And even 
if you smoke a great deal, Camels 
never get on your nerves. Leaf to- 
baccos for cigarettes can be bought 
from 5¢ a pound to $1.00—but 
Camel pays the millions more that 
insure your enjoyment. 


Copyright, 1933, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 





a Mrs. Hamilton Fish, Jr. is as 

popular in New York as in Wash- 
ington. For generations the Fish 
family have had their beautiful es- 
tates at Garrison, New York. In 
Washington, while Congress is in 
session, her lovely house, with its 
ancestral portraits, is full of bril- 
liant and astute conversation. Din- 
ner at her table, with its exquisite 
Early American amber glass, her 
asparagus with eggs Hollandaise, 
lives in the memory of many a for- 
eign diplomat. Camels are always 
served. In the summer she goes to 
Murray Bay, Canada and plays golf. 







whether he had sold eighteen thousand 
shares of National City stock at a loss of 
almost three million dollars. He had, 
said Mitchell. 

“That loss,” Pecora asked softly, ‘“en- 
abled you to avoid payment of any in- 
come-tax for that year?” 

“Yes sir,” answered the witness. 

On this admission, as amplified, Mit- 
chell was indicted and ultimately acquit- 
ted of income-tax evasion. He resigned as 
chairman of the National City; and this 
was followed, in due course, by the res- 
ignation of Hugh B. Baker, President of 
the National City Company. These were 
the most sensational but not, from a 
longer viewpoint, the most important as- 
pects of the National City inquiry. Pe- 
cora’s questioning disclosed that the bank 
had made loans of two million four 
hundred thousand dollars to its own offi- 
cers in the black weeks of 1929. The 
purpose of them was to enable the offi- 
cers to protect their purchases of National 
City stock; no security was required, and 
only five per cent of the loans had been 
repaid. But customers holding stocks on 
margin during those weeks had been 
ruthlessly sold out; and employees, it 
was admitted, were still paying by salary 


deductions for bank stock bought at from 
two hundred to two hundred and twenty 
dollars in 1929. 

Pecora admits that it is impossible for 
the Senate to examine all of the tangled 
aspects of American finance. His pur- 
pose has been, instead, to focus attention 
on typical abuses. He wanted to show 
how one of the largest banks functioned 
during the market crash; he did so in 
putting Mitchell and the other National 
City officials through their paces. He 
wanted to prove that vast holes mar the 
income-tax laws; he did so when he dis- 
closed that Mr. Morgan had paid no in- 
come-tax to the United States in 1931 or 
1932, although the more stringent laws 
of Great Britain had required him to re- 
mit to that country. 

Pecora was eager to lay bare the cor- 
porate mazes which have been created by 
the organization of holding companies; 
he did so in the Insull matter, and when 
he questioned the Morgan partners about 
their sponsorship of the Allegheny Cor- 
poration, which was formed to acquire 
railroad securities. Most of all, Pecora 
wanted to demonstrate that the existing 
corporate system makes possible control 
of wealth by a very few men. He feels 
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that he did this repeatedly. Ownership 
of American industry, as represented by 
the holders of the common stock, is now 
far removed from the management of in- 
dustry. And behind this fact may lie one 
of the causes of the depression. 

The work is far from finished. Pecora 
took a brief vacation when the committee 
recessed in July. He then plunged, with 
his staff, into arduous preparations for 
resumption of the hearings which took 
place in October, for the investigation of 
the New York Stock Exchange, such 
large security houses as Dillon, Read & 
Company, and the Chase Securities Com- 
pany, and the operations of one or two 
of the largest investment trusts. 

This policy of constructive decorum is 
in harmony with the second phase of 
Pecora’s own career. A city prosecutor, 
and especially a Tammany city prose- 
cutor, is primarily interested in headlines 
and sensations. Thus lies advancement. 
Convict a particularly notorious criminal, 
and you may become mayor or even gov- 
ernor of the State. But Pecora, today, 
has a broader viewpoint. He seeks, even 
if subconsciously, a more lasting fame. 
And the path to it is through substantial 
achievement. 


FORGOTTEN MANSLAUGHTER 


Newsy makes good, not only in intro- 
ducing his song, but reams of other 
hoop-la into the columns of the press. 

The way he works it up, you’d think 
Canvasback was the American people, 
and every opponent represented Depres- 
sion. Once Kelly registers a win, the 
corner’ll be turned, business’ll pick itself 
up, Lizzie Gesitz’ll pay the doctor for her 
last baby, and blondes’ll be pulled out of 
circulation, according to Nolan. 

As for Canvasback, he keeps plugging 
away in the gym, as if it mattered. 
Under instructions, the work-out boys are 
giving him the run-around, showing him 
how to do everything except how to re- 
main conscious. 

A few days before the mill Canvasback 
arrives at the club, looking particularly 
seedy and sullen. He says nothing; but 
later I get the low-down on his grievance: 
Bertha, who’s been calling for him regu- 
larly at knocking-off time, doesn’t show 
that evening. 

“Kelly’s gal given him the works too?” 
I asks Nolan, when next I sees him. 

“Veh,” he replies. “The friendship has 
ripened into apathy—on her part, at any 
rate.” 

“Too bad,” says I, feeling a bit sorry 
for the kid. ‘“He’s at least entitled to 
an apple from the bottom of the barrel.” 

“Don’t you even let yourself think 
that,’ puts in Newsy quickly. “The 
more he suffers, the more sympathy he’ll 
get from his fellow-sufferers. Here he 
is——the American people,—deprived not 
only of the fruits of success, but of his 
beloved. Yet he keeps on_ struggling. 
What a situation! What a Weltschmerz!” 

“German for a pain in the neck?” I 
inquires. 

“German for a pain in the body poli- 
tic,” explains Nolan. “You must re- 
member, feller, Canvasback’s not a mere 
slugger—he’s a symbol. He’s a universal 
something that crushed to the earth will 
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rise again. Would it surprise you to 
learn,” goes on Newsy, “that Bertha has 
taken up with Mugs McGillicuddy?” 

“Not a damn’ bit,” says I; “and it 
wouldn’t surprise me to learn that you 
engineered the introduction. Haven’t you 
a heart?” 

“T have,” returns Nolan; “but where 
do you think I found it the last time I 
looked for it?” 

“In an organized charity,” I offers. 

“No,” says Newsy, grinning. “I found 
it in my work.” 


ITH the added grudge angle, Nolan 

turns himself high and wide on the 
public prints. Kelly can barely read, and 
certainly not enough to get the tongue- 
in-the-cheek stuff between the lines; but 
his self-importance goes on apace with 
the growth of space. 

“The fans is sure rootin’ for me,” says 
he, glowing from an inspection of his 
tintype in a tabloid. 

“Why shouldn’t they?” I 
“You’re a symbol, you know.” 

“So I seen,” grumbles Canvasback; 
“but why’ve I got to be a symbol? Aint 
bein’ Irish good enough?” 

“Being Irish,” I assures him, feeling in 
the mood for a fling, “is good enough for 
anybody, including folks born in Ireland. 
Lithuanian infants cry for the privilege; 
but they rarely succeed in becoming Irish. 
It’s not a matter of geography; it’s a gift. 
But, and I say but advisedly—I may say 
it advisedly, may I not?” 

“Oh, sure,” grunts Kelly. “It aint no 
skin off my pink toes how you says it.” 

“Well,” I goes on, “the point I want to 
make is that you are not fighting Mc- 
Gillicuddy, but—” 

“The tramp run out on me?” cuts in 
Canvasback excitedly. 

“Not McGillicuddy,” I resumes, “but 
fighting for the ‘forgotten man,’ the bleed- 
ing masses and the love of a pure girl.” 


shrugs. 


“Girl’s right!” snarls Kelly. “T’ll break 
him in two for what he done to me with 
Bertha.” 

“How’d you lose her?” I asks. 
points?” 

“Naw,” says Canvasback; ‘they wasn’t 
no fight. Nolan took Bertha over to 
Melody’s place just to show her the bum 
I was goin’ to beat up for her. Mugs 
must of told her some lies, because when 
I sees her again, she won’t talk to me or 
even kiss me no more. So-I ups and 
gives her the ’raus. I don’t have to take 
nothin’ from no Heinie from out a box- 
factory, who aint even got no job.” 

“T should hope not,” I returns warmly. 
“As a symbol you'll have society twists 
crying themselves to sleep over you.” 

“That’s all right,” comes back Kelly. 
“But I don’t like the cryin’ kind. Bertha 
was always cryin’—always losin’ some- 
thin’, and always cryin’.” 

“And now,” I remarks, “she’s lost you.” 

“Veh,” says Canvasback; “but after I 
smears up McGillicuddy, maybe I’ll give 
her another chancet. She aint such a 
pain in the pan when you comes to think 
of it, and not havin’ no job or no folks 
or nothin’, and me being a kind-hearted 
Larry—” 

“Spoken like a true Galahad,” I inter- 
rupts, to saw him off. 

“Who’s he?” inquires Kelly. 
symbol?” 

That’s enough party for me, and I 
sends Kelly back to the gym to learn 
some more ways of keeping his jaw un- 
protected. Though the stupe of stupes, 
there’s something about the kid’s help- 
lessness that gets to me, which accounts 
for a line I pulls on Nolan and the 
Slicker when we gets together that after- 
noon for a final publicity plug. 

“Far be it from me to ice a fight,” says 
I; “but how’d it be to let Kelly tumble 
Mugs for the count tomorrow night?” 

“What!” howl the two as one. 


“On 


“Another 
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“I figure it this way,” I continues: 
“The house is sold out, and since Canvas- 
back’s bound to win a fracas eventually, 
why not let him do it before a gala mob, 
and as a top-off to Newsy’s high-powered 
press stuff? Besides, if we wait much 
longer, business is likely to stop bleeding 
and start fighting again without the help 
of Kelly, thus making a sap out of him 
as a symbol. Kidding aside, though—” 

“Nerts,” cuts in Nolan. “Once Kelly 
wins, he’s through and went. His only 
charm is his unbroken record of ‘K. O.’s 
by’. And don’t worry about the publicity 
petering out. I am even now mixing up 
a mess of pottage for the press that’ll pull 
paretics out of their wheel-chairs to see 
the next fuss... . What do you say, 
Melody?” 

“T’m ag’in’ a win for Canvasback,” 
returns the Slicker. ‘But,’ he adds 
gloomily, “he may cop, at that. McGilli- 
cuddy’s hog-fat and hasn’t done enough 
work in the last week to keep his blood in 
circulation. Does the ruckus have to last 
five rounds?” 

“Tt should,” declares Newsy. “The 
patrons of the game should be given 
enough time to hope for the best and 
prepare for the worst. Besides, I’ve bet 
my half-interest in my other shirt that 
Kelly’ll remain vertical for more than 
four.” 

“Too bad,” says Melody. “Mugs 
might be too weary to deliver the singing 
birds at that point.” 

“Don’t worry,” I puts in. ‘“Canvas- 
back’s been too well-trained to put any 
difficulties in McGillicuddy’s way. The 
button’ll be there to push—when, as and 
in spite of.” 

“Fixed?” asks the Slicker. 

“Nope,” I replies. ‘“Kelly’s too thick 
between the ears to be anything but 
honest; but he’s been carefuily coached 
to expose his vulnerables in the most 
enticing way. Mugs’ll need neither wind 
nor vigor to put over the one-to-ten in- 
clusive. Sorry,” I goes on, ‘but I guess 
another K. O.’s in the cards for Canvas- 
back.” 

“Pretty soon,” promises Newsy, “we'll 
let Kelly win; but we'll time it with a 
revival in business. Get the idea?” 

“Veh,” I returns; “but what keeps me 
counting sheep is wondering whether a 
business revival depends on Kelly’s win- 
ning, or Kelly’s winning depends on a 
revival of business.” 

“That’s what all the talk’s about over 
curates’ teacups,” remarks Nolan. ‘“Per- 
sonally, I believe there’s a great deal to 
be said on neither side of the question, 
and I’m the boy who'll see that it’s said.” 


EWSY’S sure hopped up a house for 

the fracas with McGillicuddy. Be- 
fore the first preliminary’s run off, room 
on the rafters is selling at a premium. 
There’s a main go carded between a 
couple of near champs, but it’s obvious 
that the turn-out’s for Canvasback. 

Shortly before he’s called on to per- 
form, I drops back into his dressing-room. 
I finds him bright and chipper. 

“Keep this for me,” says he, digging 
into his pants pocket and fetching out a 
small box. “It’s one of them there soli- 
tary rings for Bertha.” 

“Oh, yeh?” I exclaims. 
thick again?” 

“I aint seen her since she went over 


“You and she 


to meet Mugs,” he answers, “but after I 
mess up McGillicuddy, I’ll whistle for her 
and she’ll come a-running quick enough.” 

“T see,” says I. “So you’re going to 
endow her with all your worldly goods 
and make an honest woman of her.” 

“She’s honest enough now,” declares 
Canvasback. ‘You aint heard nothin’ 
about her stealin’ nothin’, have you?” 

“Not a whisper,” I assures him. “But 
tell me—what makes you so certain you'll 
lick McGillicuddy?” 

“Tt’s in the box and blanketed,” asserts 
Kelly. “Them boys of yourn put me up 
to a lotta slick tricks; and besides that, 
I seen a fortune-teller yesterday.” 

“Yeh,” says I; “and what’d she drag 
out of the future for you?” 

“She looked into a glass ball,” returns 
Canvasback, “and told me she seen a 
bozo with black hair stretched out on 
the ground. Mugs has got black hair.” 

“So have you,” I point out. “Even 
blacker. What makes you think Madam 
Thebes didn’t see you rubbing rosin into 
your hair?” 

“Say,” comes back Kelly, indignant, 
“you don’t think she’d take my jack and 
tell me I was goin’ to be knocked out, do 
you?” 

“T guess not,” I gives up. “Get your- 
self ready, kid. You'll be wanted in the 
shambles pretty soon.” 

Walking back into the arena, I pipes 
Bertha in a ringside seat. Under the 
arcs she looks even bleaker than in day- 
light, which is a trifle bleaker than an 
albino with anemia. I passes her up and 
marches myself to where the Slicker’s 
squatting. He’s no ray of sunshine danc- 
ing on a dewdrop, either. 

“How’s your boy?” I asks. 

“Well,” replies Melody, “if he was 
fighting anybody but that two-leaf clover 
of yours, I’d take half of all bets against 
him and pay a bonus for the privilege.” 

McGillicuddy’s appearance, as_ he 
climbs through the ropes, seems to me 
hardly to justify Melody’s depression. 
The pug’s a bit thicker about the belt 
than is customary among sylphs of the 
better sort, but he looks good enough to 
jolt Canvasback loose from his feet, with- 
out the help of the Kelly jinx. My boy 
follows Mugs into the ring on a wild 
wave of applause. 

“Remember, feller,” says I in conclu- 
sion, “the country’s counting on you.” 

“The hell they is,” snaps Canvasback. 
“Nobody aint countin’ on me tonight. 
Any countin’ they is’ll be done on Mc- 
Gillicuddy.” 

Then the bell! 

Kelly goes right after his man, but it’s 
a cinch for Mugs to sidestep the rushes 
and slap over a few on his own account. 
None of the wallops is anywhere near the 
sleep-centers, and of course isn’t intended 
to be. There’s little real action in the 
round and it ends with no more damage 
than is done in Jacksonville by a heavy 
snowfall in Cheyenne. However, Mugs’ 
breath comes quicker than the exertion 
warrants, a thought that the Slicker 
shares with me. 

“Better let us finish it before the fifth,” 
he whispers to me and Nolan; but 
Newsy’s wrapped up in his wager, and I 
too am inclined to give the gang a run 
for their rupees. 

In the second session Canvasback con- 
tinues his untamed tiger tactics, and Mc- 


Gillicuddy holds him off only with in- 
creasing difficulty. In fact, he becomes 
so chagrined with the situation that he 
momentarily forgets his orders and bangs 
one into Kelly’s button that rocks the 
boy on his heels against the ropes. 
Canvasback manages, though, to keep his 
pins pasted to the cloth, and gets to his 
corner all in a piece. But Mugs is having 
a tough time supplying his own demand 
for oxygen. 

The third and fourth are stalling affairs 
on McGillicuddy’s part—Melody’s fast- 
tiring baby using everything he has to 
keep Kelly in check until the scheduled 
moment for sending him to bed; but 
towards the very close of the canto, real 
action arrives, and when least expected. 

Canvasback lets loose a wild swing, 
a swing so wild that even a concrete silo 
could’ve weaved away from it; but the 
breaks are at last with Kelly: Mugs, 
who’s just ducked one swing, comes up 
exactly in time to get the full force of 
the second one flush on the point. A look 


- of childlike surprise swims into his eyes; 


the knees buckle, and McGillicuddy falls 
on his face. 

“My Gawd!” I exclaims. ‘“Prosperity’s 
around the corner. —No,” I adds, as the 
count begins, “it’s here!” 

The expressions of Nolan and Melody 
are studies in dazes as the referee goes 
on with the toll. I glances over toward 
Bertha. Her pan’s as blank as usual. 

“Here,” says I, reaching for Kelly’s 
ring and tossing it into her lap. ‘From 
Canvasback to you, via me.” 


Bu the pay-off’s not yet. At the count 
of eight the bell rings for the end 
of the round, and McGillicuddy’s lugged 
off to his stool. Every remedy, from 
ammonia to his mother’s memory, is tried 
in an effort to bring him back to life and 
its responsibilities; but as far as I can 
judge, to no avail. Even Newsy and the 
Slicker are without the slightest hope of 
a comeback. 

At the call of the fifth, though, Mugs 
reels from his roost and wabbles toward 
the center of the ring, his arms at his 
side and his knees in a jellyfish roll. 
There are cries of “Stop it!” from the 
crowd; and the referee seems about to 
act, when Canvasback, in a crouch, comes 
roaring across the ring. Sheerly from 
weakness, Mugs staggers off to one side, 
but Kelly’s moving much too fast to stop 
himself. Headlong, he plunges past Mc- 
Gillicuddy, and cracks his dome bang 
against the ring-post in Mugs’ corner. 
Then he slides to the ground like a sack 
of sand. 

“Tm damned!” gasps Nolan. 
knocked himself out!” 

And so he has. McGillicuddy’s still 
on his wavering feet when one of my 
bucket-toters drags Canvasback through 
the ropes. Not a word passes between 
Newsy, Melody and myself. We’re too 
choked up with laughing. Walking to- 
ward the entrance, I passes Bertha. She’s 
slowly removing a ring from her finger. 

Outside, we’re brought back to the 
realities by newsboys shouting an extra. 
Nolan grabs one, and over his shoulder 
I reads: 

RoosEVELT TAKES COUNTRY OFF 
GoLpD STANDARD 

“After that in there,” I remarks, with 

a shrug, “what else could he do?” 


“He’s 








The noted physician, Dr. Ernst Ludwig 
Blumann, reports this case from his records :— 
‘Mr. S., student, 21 years old. Suffered for 
years from furunculosis (boils). I pre- 
scribed yeast. In 8 days the boils started to 
heal. In four weeks they had disappeared... 
The patient’s health steadily improved.’’ 


shad : 


(Dr. Ernst Ludwig Blumann) 


N THE PHOTO ABOVE you will 
note a patient in the fluoroscope 
(X-ray apparatus). Observe the clean 
condition of his colon (large intestine). 
Now notice the X-ray held by Dr. 
Blumann’s assistant. This shows the same 
patient’s intestines Jefore eating yeast. 


Now you can see how fresh yeast acts 
to correct that unclean condition of the 


system which is so 
often a chief cause of 
boils—as of poor diges- 
tion, unnatural tired- 
ness and a “run-down” 
condition generally. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast, 
you know, strengthens 
the intestines. It sof- 
tens the body’s wastes, helping clear them 
away, and with them dangerous poisons. 

So—if you are seeking perfect health 
and the clear skin that reflects a clean 
system—/éry Fleischmann’s Yeast. 

Just eat 3 cakes a day—before meals, 
or between meals and at bedtime—plain, 
or in a third of a glass of water. 

But remember, yeast won’t work over- 
night. It’s not a medicine, but a food. 

And remember, too, only Fleischmann’ s 
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Dr. BLUMANN is Surgeon-in- 
Chief of the famous Buelow 
Hospital in Berlin. He is a spe- 
ialist in internal medicine. 





and boils vanished” 


“I had started in the air- 
plane supply business,’’ 
writes H. G. Gordon, of 
Toronto. ‘‘Started work at 
eight—often still going at 
midnight. Soon I was tired. 
Then... pimples, boils! 
‘*Fleischmann’s Yeast had 
done wonders for a friend. 
I tried it. One by one the 
pimples and boils dried up- 
The doctors are right!”’ 


Yeast contains ¢hree important vitamins 
—vitamins B, G and D. You can get it 
at grocers, restaurants, soda fountains. 


Send for booklet. Standard Brands Inc., 
Dept. YJ12z, 691 Washington St., N. Y. C. 


IMPORTANT! 


Fleischmann’s Yeast for 
health is sold only in the 


foil-wrapped cake with the 
yellow label. It’s yeast in 
its fresh, effective form— 
the kind world-famous 2 


medical authorities advise. 
Copyright, 1933, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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“You'll get used to it,” Kirby told him. 
“Miss Eppley has taken to Havana cigars; 
that’s the difficulty. Open your mouth 
and breathe through your fins, and you’ll 
be all right. Leave the door open a crack 
too. Just a crack; I’m not on exhibition.” 

Gorton adjusted the door. “Aside 
from the Eppley,” he said, ‘“who’s been 
here? Everybody?” 

“Just about.” They sat and smoked in 
silence for a time. “I'll be leaving here 
in a day or two,” said Kirby presently, 
“and I have a hunch I'll go on a cruise.” 

“A cruise!” Gorton, lying on the end 
of his spine in a deep chair, started. 
“The idea being—” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Why not?” 

“Business. The old nose to the grind- 
stone, and so on.” 

“Td make money if I closed the office. 
Save on overhead.” He frowned, and 
twitched at the counterpane. ‘“‘Fact is, 
I’m fed up. Fed up with the crowd and 
a lot of things. Thought I’d blow up 
when they were here this afternoon.” 

“Developing nerves, old kid.” Gorton 
sighed. He had known Dick Kirby for 
years—had been a partner to his thoughts, 
had watched his marriage to Beatrice 
Nash collapse, and with it Dick’s illusions 
about marriage. Had seen his friend set 
himself up once more as a _bachelor- 
about-town who found life pleasant, who 
knew enough to watch out for entangle- 
ments, and had established plenty of in- 
hibitions. But Trow Gorton did not 
understand Dick Kirby in this mood. No 
use, however, prodding him with ques- 
tions—Dick made up his mind pleasantly 
and obstinately, without reference to any- 
one else as to what he was going to do. 


O they exchanged no confidences; and 

when Mary Trimble came in with 
a supper-tray, Gorton stood up idly and 
watched her as she placed it before her 
patient. Kirby did not look up. He 
twisted a match-folder in his fingers. 

“Gosh, you keep nursery hours,” said 
Gorton casually. “It’s only six.” And 
then his eyes changed expression, for he 
saw that neither of these two had heard 
him. They weren’t looking at each other, 
nor speaking. But it was as though each 
was so intensely aware of the other that 
the rest of the world was wiped out. 
And Gorton, looking at the girl with new 
eyes, saw that she was beautiful and kind 
and eager, and that everything about her 
seemed to be alight with life. And some- 
thing was strangely, subtly present in the 
room, very near and very far away. His 
glance went back to his friend; and he 
knew then, with that absolute certainty 
about unspoken things which is the bond 
between men who don’t talk much. 

“A lovely girl,’ he said) when Mary 
Trimble had left the room. And he 
realized that those two would have fallen 
in love with each other instantly, any- 
where, under any conditions. 

“Nice eyes,” said Mr. Kirby, sipping 
bouillon. “This stuff is just about right 
for very debilitated old ladies.” 

“So that’s the reason for the cruise,” 
said Gorton, not moving in his chair. 

Then Dick Kirby broke a roll as 
though he hated rolls. “It is,” he said, 


LIFE SENTENCE 
(Continued from page 15) 


through his teeth. And Trowbridge Gor- 
ton saw that he was afraid—saw the 
panic in a man who once had married for 
love, and that failing, had taken care that 
no such thing should happen to him 
again, ever. 

“Looks to me like a darned sweet kid,” 
Trow said as if it were of no importance. 
“Why don’t you up and marry her?” 

“She might have ideas of her own as 
to that.” 

“Wouldn’t hurt to find out.” 

“They’ve left the salt off my tray,” 
said Dick. He put down his soup-spoon. 
“Marry! If ever I fall for that again, 
put me in a padded cell. Can you think 
of a sane bird’s letting himself in for 
it twice?” 

“Easily,” said Gorton equably. ‘Just 
because you got off on the left foot 
once—” 

“Spare us the harrowing details,” said 
Dick. His words fell from his lips clear 
and cool, showing none of the signs of his 
memory of the agonies of his marriage, 
its searing humiliations. ‘I wrote that 
movie myself, remember; and it saddens 
me.” 

“All right, old boy, keep on being the 
village idiot.” Gorton shrugged. “Still—” 

“Still nothing,” said Kirby. “I’m 
through!” It was hopeless to try to show 
Gorton how he felt about it, how he knew 
he had made a mess of his marriage; but 
he knew, too, that so did most persons. 
Not because they wanted to, poor devils, 
but because they couldn’t help it. You 
went mad over some one, hung dreams all 
over them, like bathing-suits on a line, 
and then got sore and hurt because the 
dreams faded. “No,” he said, “no life- 
sentence for me!” The glamorous yet 
poisonous frail flower called marrying- 
for-love which held within itself the seed 
of destruction for two lives, would never 
again deceive him! 

“You’d be happy with this girl,” said 
Gorton judicially. “She has sense.” He 
stretched out his legs. ‘Not that you’re 
such a prize. But you've all your hair 
and teeth, and she might be able to put 
up with you. Women have wonderful 
natures.” 

“Yes, she’s a grand girl. If we got 
together, we ought to be able to create a 
nice cozy hell for ourselves, with a license 
and a minister.” 

“You’re the damnedest ass,” said Gor- 
ton affectionately, comprehending per- 
fectly that ever since the break-up of a 
marriage on which he had banked every- 
thing, Kirby had been suspended in a 
kind of wintry trance from which now, 
because of this clear-eyed and lovely 
nurse, he was awakening into pain. 
“Honey, you is a fool, fo’ real.” He 
unhooked his long legs and rose to 
examine Kirby’s tray. ‘Ritzy food they 
serve in this emporium,” he observed, 
withdrawing from further discussion. 


HE liked Kirby better than any other 
man he knew; but their domestic 
lives were as separate as the poles. Gor- 
ton’s quiet existence was with a woman of 
humor and dignity and charm who made, 
without fuss or feathers, a refuge for her 
husband and her two children. No slough 


of sodden domesticity was there, but a 
cool breeze of good sense and affection 
and character sweeping through it, mak- 
ing an atmosphere in which a man could 
rest and breathe and grow. Trowbridge 
Gorton had watched with silent dismay 
the chaos that Beatrice Kirby had man- 
aged to create for Dick, blasting her way 
through his present and his future, violent 
about all the things which were not vital 
to success or to his happiness, unaware 
or disdainful of the things that were. 

There had been times when he felt 
that he must interfere, and of course he 
had done nothing, because there is noth- 
ing that one can do. So he looked at 
Dick now with concern that was real 
under his air of lightness, at this Dick 
who was the most tolerant of men, so 
tolerant, so humorous by nature, that it 
had taken Beatrice seven years to de- 
stroy him. 

“Well, I’ve got to be shaking a leg,” 
he said, consulting his watch. He made 
for the partly open door. “Don’t try to 
convince yourself that you’re not in love 
with Miss Trimble,” he said. ‘You’re 
sunk.” With which parting shot he closed 
the door on the man whose hatred of 
marriage was the fixed point around 
which his life revolved—and himself ran 
into the silent and delightful figure of 
Mary Trimble. She was standing there 
with a small tray on which stood a salt- 
cellar, and he had to admire the way she 
did not change color, though he was con- 
vinced that she had been eavesdropping. 


T was the continuance of her lovely 

serenity that made him mumble, in 
some embarrassment, as he disentangled 
himself: “Oh, Miss Trimble, how nice to 
run into you!” And there can have been 
no being since the world began less flus- 
tered than Mary Trimble as she looked 
back at him and said she was just re- 
turning with salt for Mr. Kirby. 

“Don’t bother,” said Trowbridge Gor- 
ton, looking at her curiously. “I found 
some on the dresser.” He hadn't, of 
course; but he realized that here was 
some one he could talk to. And now he 
went straight at the heart of the matter, 
for he knew that in certain situations it is 
better to treat the truth rather like the 
New York Central Building, which is 
easier to walk through than around. 

“Tt so happens,” he said, “that we were 
just talking about you.” He pretended to 
be busy with his hat and stick, but he 
caught a glint of her expression, some- 
thing like a smile, faint as mist. 

“You were?” she said. 

He liked that. He breathed freely 
with women who did not talk unneces- 
sarily, who did not froth about, giving 
themselves and others away. 

He glanced up and down the gaunt cor- 
ridor. The view was not heartening, but 
somehow it lent itself to plain statements, 
to realities. His eyes came back to her 
direct, fearless face, with its skin like 
milk and its crystal-clear eyes. Here was 
some one you could talk to, whom you 
couldn’t overrate. Her uniform was clean 
and fresh and uncompromising like the 
hospital. Like herself. It was a humble 
enough garment, really; but he liked what 
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it stood for. He liked what this nurse 
was, and what she stood for. He took 
pleasure in her look of pride, in the slant 
of her lovely head and the fact that she 
was so little like the modish women we 
see illustrated on fashion pages. He felt 
fatherly toward her. The sweetest kind! 
Exactly what he hoped his own daughter 
would be like. 


HE smiled at him. You could see she 

liked him too, that these two under- 
stood each other; and perhaps something 
about him made her feel less lost, less 
strange in a world that had treated her 
strangely. “I heard every word you 
said,” she told him candidly. “At first of 
course I didn’t mean to; then I heard my 
name, and it seemed more important to 
listen than to worry about ethics.” She 
stopped and looked at him, thinking about 
it. Dusk and a half-open door—and your 
whole life depending on it! “So impor- 
tant to us both,” she murmured. 

He was watching her carefully and re- 
peated: “Both?” And it didn’t seem odd 
that he continued: “You mean you love 
him?” 

Nor was he surprised when she said 
simply, “Yes.” 

She was rather wonderful in her utter 
honesty, and he spent a moment reflecting 
on this before he said: “That is too bad. 
I’m sorry.” It didn’t occur to him as he 
said the words how much he meant them, 
but he had no sooner said them than he 
realized that he should be sorry, for there 
was no getting past that dogged obsti- 
nacy of Dick Kirby’s. Dick was too ob- 
sessed with his horror of deep feeling, his 
fear of the hold of women, to give way. 

“Sorry?” she asked. Patiently, it 
seemed to him, as though she were ac- 
customed to the idea that things should 
be lost, somehow, before you reached 
them. And though he did not know any- 
thing about her other than what he could 
see, he knew there was pain and confusion 
lying in some dark corner of her life. 

“Tt’s no use, I mean,” he said, not 
making it any easier for her. And he 
told her about Beatrice and what she 
had done to Richard Kirby. About the 
hurt she had caused him at the time, and 
the mess of fool notions with which she 
had endowed him. Mary Trimble kept 
her eyes on the floor as he talked. She 
would take no risk of disturbing by word 
or movement the man who was telling 
her what the woman who loved Richard 
Kirby should know. 

“Tt is all so hopeless,” she thought, and 
her heart bled for herself. ‘But is it?” 
she thought, and that question seemed to 
ring down the hall like trumpets. 

Gorton had finished talking. He passed 
his hat through his fingers. “Well,” he 
said, “that’s the story. I don’t know 
what you can do about it.” 

“T don’t know, either.” The severity, 
the peace of her expression broke into 
little-girl lines of distress. He stared at 
her lovely mouth, at her hands for the 
moment so helpless, holding the tray with 
the salt. It seemed to him most impor- 
tant to help her; but what could he do? 
“There's a lot of grabbing going on in 
this world all the time,”’ he thought, “but 
she’s not the kind to grab, and anyway, 
Dick Kirby won’t be grabbed.” 

He held out his hand. “I'd like my 
wife to know you,” he said. ‘She’s not 


a bad sort. You ought to know each 
other. T’ll have her drop in.” 

“Thanks.” She watched him go down 
the hall and disappear. In the dim twi- 
light her eyes looked washed in purple. 
She turned to the door of Richard Kirby’s 
room. She looked at it a long time be- 
fore she went in to take his tray. 

“You didn’t eat anything,” she said 
slowly, across the ivory dishes flowered in 
pale blue. “Was there anything wrong? 
Would you like something else?” 

“Everything’s jake,” Kirby replied. 
‘Just wasn’t hungry.” How sweet she was, 
how desirable, standing there in her stiff 
uniform, holding the tray, so serious, so 
formal, so unapproachable! She had not 
turned on his lamp, and in the dimness 
of approaching evening she was like a 
light, a light in the old, old darkness. He 
looked away across the East River, where 
the Williamsburg Bridge stretched its 
chain of lighted beads upon the sky. A 
big yellow moon was climbing the tow- 
ers of Brooklyn. Lights flashed proud- 
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ly along the water-front, but in his room 
shadows clung like terror except where 
Mary Trimble stood. 

“He’s miserable,” she thought. ‘His 
heart is aching like mine.” And then her 
mind was blank. It was like the river 
outside when it seemed to cease its flow- 
ing and lay quiet without a ripple. She 
stood still. And he was wordless against 
his pillows, watching her. She thought 
harshly: “People have no right to look at 
one like that. As though their eyes could 
never turn away again. As though they 
were never going to be able to see any- 


thing else. So—so fateful!” 
He loved her. She knew that. He 
knew it. Gorton knew it. And he 


wouldn’t tell her so, because he was afraid 
—afraid of life, afraid to dare to be 
happy. Because he had once taken the 
gamble of marriage and had lost, he was 
to go through life desolatingly cautious 
—inhibited by a bland, prudent restraint 
that would keep him back always from 
any free outpouring of spirit. Something 
actual and real that should have swept 
him like a tide was to be locked away by 
a thin screen of cowardice, of vanity. 
For that was what it was, she told herself 
hotly. He would destroy his life, her life 





—for what? For the amazing, the colos- 
sal, the infuriating conceit of man that 
will not take a chance on being fooled 
more than once! She read that in his 
face, behind the love that was in it, the 
loneliness and pain. 

“What nonsense,” she thought, “so ut- 
terly silly!” While something that was 
her real self, that thinking, sensitive part 
that ordinarily clod-hops needlessly about 
the poised frailties of life seemed to 
pluck at her sleeve, to demand that she 
put down the tray. She stood then, free 
of physical encumbrances, and looked at 
Kirby—stood motionless in the feeling of 
beauty. 

And suddenly she, who also had been 
afraid of life, whom Scott had made 
afraid, was so no longer. She saw, by 
some flash of intuition, that what was 
here between this man and herself was to 
last a lifetime. Dick held on to himself. 
If only he thought hard enough about 
Beatrice, he was safe. There was nothing 
to say to break this dangerous silence; 
so he said it. “Great view of the river 
at twilight,” he said, tearing his eyes 
from hers. 

“Tsn’t it!’ Her laugh was sweet, a 
little rough. So he imagined he could do 
that to her! Supposed he had that right! 
But he hadn’t. No one has the right to 
cheat another of his chance for happiness. 
“Even a woman ought to be allowed her 
day,” she thought, and then every tinge 
of bitterness was drowned in her own 
comprehension of the situation. This 
man was entitled to be afraid! How 
could he dream what their lives might be 
like, that nothing on earth could be so 
marvelous as their years could be to- 
gether? The poor lamb, what cause had 
he to surmise that marriage could be the 
heavenly thing they two could make it? 

She moved toward him, and her eyes 
were shining with tenderness. ‘Poor Wit- 
less!”’ she whispered. ‘“I do despise you 
for a prize fat-head.” She leaned over 
him, and her laugh was like bells across 
the twilight. “Mr. Caspar Milquetoast 
in the flesh,” she said, “I am about to 
kiss you.” 


E wanted to turn his face to the wall 

but could not; so her lips met his, 
and her loveliness bewitched him, and he 
was like a madman in a trance. Even 
after she had straightened up and stood, 
shining white in the milky-gray dimness, 
that magic continued while her eyes 
gleamed trustfully down at him. Caught 
up by emotion, he gazed at her, and it 
seemed that he was a man entirely lost. 
His hand reached out, like that of one 
drowning, for cigarettes, and closed on 
the onyx case that Beatrice had given him 
those years ago when they were first mar- 
ried and he had believed in love; before 
he knew for sure that everything passes, 
and that a man is a fool who lets himself 
have faith. That case had a voice of its 
own. It saved him—laughed up at him, 
black, tinkling city-laughter, that said: 
‘“‘Where’s your sense of humor, my young 
friend?” 

Holding the case lightly, he opened it, 
took out a cigarette and struck a match. 
Mary Trimble saw the light flare on his 
face. It was a truthful face, with gcod 
gray eyes; but the eyes had retreated 
into watchfulness, had barred themselves 
against folly. The man she had kissed 
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was not this man with the eyes, wide- 
apart, deep-set, now narrowed for ob- 
servation and giving his sensitive mouth 
no encouragement whatever. 

“But I know he loves me,” she assured 
herself with a feeling of hollowness be- 
neath her white starch, that sense of sink- 
ing that fear gives. She was silent, and 
it would not have occurred to anyone now 
to think whether her face was pretty or 
not—there were too many things going 
on in it for that—though what they were, 
Richard Kirby could not have said. He 
watched her pick up the tray and move 
toward the door. He kept on smoking, 
and steeling himself—by a deliberate 
process of reasoning and of recalling what 
Beatrice had done to him. He must not 
let down his defenses. Better to hurt her 
for a little than to hurt her forever. 
Better to let her go, sick with indignation 
or shame, perhaps, or else with her lips 
smiling a little curling smile of contempt. 
Contempt! “Well, all right,” he thought, 
wincing, “let it go at that!” Anything 
was better than to make a move. His 
lips, which had parted for speech, closed; 
his teeth clicked; his jaw hardened. 
Never again would anything be so hard 
for him. He was avoiding marriage, ca- 
pitulation; if he could carry it through, 
he had proved himself invulnerable. 

Mary rested the tray against the wall, 
opened the door, held it so with the toe 
of her shoe. She turned and looked at 
him, and an understanding of him and of 
herself seemed to have been born in a 
wiser part of her than her mind. It 
showed in her face. Doggedly and brave- 
ly she smiled at him, as human beings do 
when they are sturdy enough to look 
facts in the face. She said nothing, but 
went out. 

Clasping his good sense to him, he took 
several deep, calm, unflinching pulls on 
his cigarette as the door swung to. “And 
she didn’t even turn on the lights,” he 
said aloud, after a while, bitterly, as if 
this neglect were the head and front of 
the girl’s offending. But that was not 
mainly what he was thinking. What he 
was thinking, foolishly enough, was that 
now everything was gone. Everything! 
Nothing ahead but a lifetime of freedom 
and safety, of good times, and of negation 
of worry and pain. That was what he 
had now; and he looked out the window, 
and the wine of accomplishment was flat. 

Flat! But only for the time, he told 
himself. ‘In a few weeks,” he assured 
himself, “I’ll be thanking heaven I kept 
my head. This sort of thing is bound 
to happen. It means nothing, net.” 


HE was sitting in the dark thinking how 
things meant nothing, when the night 
nurse came on. So Mary Trimble was 
gone off duty; well, that was fine. The 
routine of night went on; the interne 
making rounds; Pratt the orderly appear- 
ing silently, and as silently fading away. 
When they had all gone, he put out his 
light and closed his eyes, still thinking 
that things meant nothing. He was de- 
termined to be pleased with himself, with 
his way of following a course long 
planned, his manner of going the whole 
route with beautiful patience. His pa- 
tience must keep his eyes closed, must 
send him to sleep. 

But something happened to his pa- 
tience. It failed him. And when he 


opened his eyes, Mary Trimble was stand- 
ing beside his bed. The night, soft and 
still, filled his room, and Mary Trimble 
was standing beside his bed. He blinked 
and stared in the darkness. He had lost 
his mind; he was dreaming: when a 
nurse went off duty in this institution, 
she stayed off; she did not come back 
into a man’s room—she wouldn’t dare. 
She would be discovered and dismissed, 
disgraced throughout the length and 
breadth of nursing circles. So that was 
why he knew his mind now was prey 
to the most fatuous imaginings. So 
Richard Kirby stared and blinked. The 
night was warm and fragrant. It was a 
night for dreams and silence. 


UT the silence retreated, for Mary 

Trimble’s voice was speaking. It was 
saying: “Darling, darling, don’t you think 
you are too crazy!” 

And he, fully aware that he was not 
dreaming, was sitting up in horror. He 
said: “Am J crazy? What is it? Why 
can’t you leave me alone?” And _ sud- 
denly, seen from that aspect, they both 
seemed insane. And then he was saying: 
“But you must get out of here! Listen. 
This is terrible! What will happen if 
they find you?” And he was leaning 
over, shaking her with his good arm, 
hurting her. 

“T don’t care,’ she said savagely. “I 
don’t care what they think. Don’t you 
see that what is between us is the only 
thing that matters?” 

“For the love of heaven, listen! You 
can’t come in here! You must go.” But 
it was no use. No use pretending, no use 
trying to talk. For the thing was that 
she was there, that he loved her, that she 
loved him. No use to remind himself 
that it could come to nothing, that he 
would not let it come to anything. For 
here she was beside him. He looked at 
her in reverence and wonder, because no 
human being could be so beautiful. She 
sat on the edge of the bed and said: 
“Dare to tell me that you do not love 
me.” 

He couldn’t; he couldn’t lie. He 
thought of everything, of all the things 
he should say. He thought about not 
believing in any of this moonshine and 
madness. He held fast to the idea that 
he must not yield to lunacy— 

And then he became incapable of 
thought, for the door opened once more 
without a preliminary tap, without a warn- 
ing, and the Supervisor stood there. She 
switched on -the light and let the door 
close behind her. Her grim face, hewn 
into lines of institutional resolution, was 
turned on them, morose and vigilant, like 
a cliff above which outraged virtue had 
built a permanent monument—her white, 
indignant cap. 

“Miss Trimble!” she exclaimed. That 
was all. It was enough. Mary Trimble 
rose and faced Miss Eppley. Her back, 
helpless and young, was turned to Richard 
Kirby. “What have you to say for your- 
self?” demanded the Supervisor, knowing 
there was nothing to be said; and Kirby 
could see Mary Trimble’s little cap sink 
lower along with her bright head. And 
the other woman’s voice went on, after 
a moment: “Of course you know this 
means dismissal.”” Mary Trimble said 
nothing. After a time she nodded slight- 
ly as if to say, “Of course—” 


Richard Kirby was being ignored by 
these two women. But that was all right. 
It left him free for a sense of wild and 
dangerous adventure, tinged with fore- 
boding, and colored with his feeling that 
something passionately beautiful was 
about to happen. And all that happened 
was that, clad a little informally for 
drama, he got out of bed and stood beside 
Mary Trimble. “Sorry,” he apologized, 
“T realize now I shouldn’t have asked 
Miss Trimble to bring me cigarettes when 
she came in from her walk.” 

Miss Eppley’s gaze on his face became 
more intense. She had not, since he 
pushed back the bedclothes, looked at 
Mary Trimble at all. “I wish I could 
take your gallantry,” she said, “at face 
value. But there are orderlies for er- 
rands; there are telephones; one does not 
ask nurses to come to one’s room at mid- 
night—nurses who are off duty.” 

He stood motionless beside Mary 
Trimble. Very splendid they looked, 
standing side by side. An executioner 
with her ax in her look, Miss Eppley 
turned to the girl who had grown to be 
her favorite nurse. But there was no 
softening in her. Rules were rules, and 
decency was decency. Richard Kirby saw 
that. His gaze Tooked full into that of 
Professional Ethics as epitomized here. 

“Naturally, you wouldn’t believe the 
cigarette story,” he said. “Who would?” 
Then he took a deep breath. His lips 
tightened for a moment.as if a hand were 
closing about his throat, a hand he both 
loathed and loved. He felt the pause; 
he felt these women waiting for him to 
say something, but the shades of the past 
were moving before his thoughts, obscur- 
ing his words. He seemed to see a man 
who was not himself who was doing some- 
thing spurious, in a vapid kind of chival- 
ry. Women—women: they always caught 
you. Then his head cleared, and he 
heard himself saying: 

“The truth is, Miss Eppley, I begged 
Miss Trimble to come in to say good- 
night to me, for we are to be married in 
the morning.” 


O the prison gates closed round him 

again. Clank—clank. And Richard 
Kirby could have cried. Then he recol- 
lected himself, for he knew there’s such 
a thing as manners even among thieves. 
And he knew that he had to do the cor- 
rect thing. His left arm, which was not 
bandaged, went out and around Mary 
Trimble and pulled her close to his side. 
Her cap tickled his cheek, and her heart 
beat under his hand; and for a second 
her clear eyes rose swiftly to his. And 
then a strange thing happened, for sud- 
denly he knew that prison gates had not 
closed but had opened. That he was 
free—free of his fears. Mary Trimble’s 
eyes were on his, and there, before the 
long-suffering and bleak and flat-footed 
Miss Eppley, he fell into them, a grown 
man, with an ecstatic, unending fall. And 
there he stood for a long moment; then 
he looked at Miss Eppley, and he thought 
that she was the most beautiful sight, 
next to Mary Trimble, he had ever seen. 

He took his arm from Mary, and quite 
adequately even with only one arm, he 
caught Miss Eppley to hirn in an ecstasy 
of freedom, of daring and of protective 
love. And he kissed Miss Eppley as she 
hid never been kissed before. The bars 


were down, and something inside of him 
was singing: “Man and wife, we'll be 
man and wife in the morning.” And he 
danced Miss Eppley about in time to the 
music in his heart. ‘And you, Miss 
Eppley,” he jubilated, “are the first to 
wish us happiness.” 

Miss Eppley tried to hold on to the 
shreds of her dignity, but it couldn’t 
be done. She was tousled; her cap was 
crooked and her whole sense of vigilance 
and duty was undermined. She stood 
with Richard Kirby’s arm about her, and 
kissed Mary Trimble. “I do wish you 
happiness,” she said, and she looked as 
if she might cry. “But you must both 
realize how very imprudent you have 
been.” She turned to the door. “Very 
imprudent,” she said. And added, “I am 
about to look in on that peritonitis case. 
Please be gone, Miss Trimble, before 
I return.” 


HE door closed; there was a silence 

in which two shipwrecked souls clung 
‘together. After a time Mary said: “You're 
a great open-hearted creature, but you 
don’t really have to marry me, you know. 
Those days of chivalry are past.” 

He laughed gayly. ‘“You’re letting me 
off?” he said. “Thank God!” He pressed 
his face against her hair. ‘But the 
trouble with me is,” he said, “that I’ve 
no sense. I must have been dropped on 
my head when young, for it seems I can’t 
help myself. Marrying’s in my blood.” 
But he could not look at her, for his eyes 
were full of tears. It was as though some 
light in his brain had turned on, and 
there came, quite suddenly, a moment 
in which he found himself. Not any self 
he had ever known before, nor one in any 
way connected with the past events of 
his life, but another life. His own— 
and the life of this marvelous girl which 
was his own life too. Holding her within 
his arm, his whole past and future seemed 
to fall into a pattern of great peace. He 
had reached, in this quiet and complete 
harmony, the supreme normality, the one 
absolute reality in life. 

“And I tried to avoid it!” His mind 
tried to grasp that preposterous fact. He 
pressed her slender -body closer to him. 
“Tf that Supervisor, that gorgeous and 
glorious woman, hadn’t come in by a 
miracle—”’ His face stiffened at the 
thought of the slender thread by which 
his happiness had hung. 

But Mary Trimble raised her brows. 
“Miracle?” she held that word in the 
air and regarded it. Her eyes shone. 
She opened her lips to tell him how that 
miracle had come about, to confess her 
shame, to wear her willows: to confess 
that of course it was she herself who had 
sent word to Miss Eppley that the 
patient, Mr. Kirby, wanted to see her at 
once. 

But all at once it seemed to Mary 
that talk is long and wearying. She could 
tell him—not that it mattered—at some 
time to come. Plenty of time for con- 
versation, for revelations of duplicity, of 
baseness, of—of blackmail, in the years 
to come. 

She reached up and cupped her hands 
about his face. 

“Good-night, my darling,” she said. 

It seemed to her that for Richard 
Kirby and for herself all was well. All 
the questions were answered. 
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One hand takes the 


cream, the other takes 
KLEENEX! 


Kleenex’s patented pull-out carton feeds tissues 
as you need them, convenient— economical 


Ov of the things you will like 
about Kleenex tissues is the 
unique patented box they come in. 
Kleenex tissues are fed out, one 
double sheet at a time! You do not 
have to hold the box with one hand 
while taking tissues with the other. 
And your hand cannot contaminate 
or mess up the other sheets. It cannot 
accidentally take more than is needed. 
The Kleenex carton saves you money. 


Kleenex—the one safe way 


Kleenex cleanses by absorption. It soaks 
up cleansing cream likea sponge in water 
—leaving pores clean, healthy, rid of the 
load that enlarges and coarsens them. 

Kleenex, downy soft and silky, will 





not scratch or irritate. Kleenex tissues, 
dainty, disposable, used but once and 
then thrown away, are far more sani- 
tary than other methods. 


Kleenex for handkerchiefs 


Especially recommended for use with 
cosmetics is’ large-size Kleenex, three 
times the regular size; also useful as a 
sanitary guest towel, for dusting, etc. 

Regular-size Kleenex should be used 
for handkerchiefs to prevent the spread 
of colds and self-reinfection. It saves 
washing dirty handkerchiefs—costs less 
than having handkerchiefs laundered. 

Kleenex -is sold at all 
drug, dry goods and depart- 
ment stores, 
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RACKETEERS—AND THE NEW DEAL 


will not only be rich parents who will 
have to pay tribute for the return of their 
children, but people of moderate means 
will be preyed upon for the limit they can 
pay or borrow. 

“If you have a child and eighteen dol- 
lars, you will give up your eighteen dollars 
and more to get the child back.” 

President Roosevelt and Attorney-Gen- 
eral Cummings are co6dperating in the 
Senate committee inquiry. President 
Roosevelt believes that the growth of 
racketeering, especially kidnaping, is a 
challenge to society which the Federal 
Government cannot ignore. - He agrees 
with Dr. Copeland that racketeers are 
likely to turn in increasing numbers to 
kidnaping when the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is repealed, unless the Federal and 
State governments throw the fear of the 
law into the snatchers of men. 

Keenan, the iron-jawed, barrel-chested 
Ohioan, who is playing a robust Sherlock 
Holmes to Senator Copeland’s Dr. Wat- 
son, has promised to direct his first ef- 
forts at “gangland leadership.” and not 
to spare the politicians and lawyers who 
work behind the scenes. 

“Racketeering has become a_profes- 
sion,” Keenan asserts. “Because of its 
huge returns, it has brought into the pic- 
ture men from other lines of endeavor, in- 
cluding my own.” 


OOSEVELT—Cummings—K eenan— 

Hoover—Copeland: there you have 
the line-up for the side of law and order. 
The other side, obeying the underworld 
code of silence, is ominously mute; but 
you may be sure the racketeers are backed 
up, as always, by crooked politicians, sub- 
servient prosecutors and police chiefs, 
stupid sheriffs, timid jurors and spineless 
citizens generally. 

Statisticians haven’t yet come around 
to assembling data on the rise of rackets, 
but you have the word of Senator Cope- 
Jand that they cost the country thirteen 
billion dollars a year—an average of over 
one hundred dollars for each law-abiding 
person. Gordon L. Hostetter, executive 
director of the Employers’ Association of 
Chicago, says the figure is eleven billion 
dollars to thirteen billion dollars, and the 
New York State Crime Commission haz- 
ards twelve billion dollars to eighteen 
billion dollars. What’s a billion or two 
between friends? 

For New York City alone, United 
States Attorney Howard W. Ameli esti- 
mated two hundred million dollars to six 
hundred million dollars as the tribute ex- 
torted yearly from almost every line of 
business. In Chicago, racketeering reaches 
into all industrial and commercial life and 
costs the city around one hundred and 
forty-five million dollars, according to 
Mr. Hostetter. These very round num- 
bers are somewhat out of line with the 
totals advanced for the whole nation. 
Figuring on a population basis, and as- 
suming that New York and Chicago are 
living up to their rackety reputations, 
the quotas for the two cities would be 
close to eight hundred million dollars and 
four hundred million dollars, respectively. 
Civic boosters, please note. 

Not all big cities are racket-ridden. 
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Milwaukee and Cincinnati have been 
cited as relatively free of rackets. Mil- 
waukee was pointed out as a model for 
law-enforcement by the Wickersham Com- 
mission. Jacob C. Laubenheimer. Mil- 
waukee’s police chief for the last twelve 
years, says: 

“Milwaukee pays tribute to no one.” 

The epidemic of kidnapings which has 
spread through the East, Mid-west and 
Southwest this year has acted as a boom- 
erang not only against kidnapers but 
against all forms of racketeering. Rack- 
eteering prospered so long as the authori- 
ties slept; but widespread kidnaping has 
finally awakened some of the Rip Van 
Winkles who inhabit our public offices. 

Kidnaping is the one racket that Amer- 
icans will not stand for. Levy tribute up- 
on their milk and their liquor, their food 
and their clothing, and Americans will pay 
through the nose. They may growl, but 
they won’t bite. But kidnap their loved 
ones, and they’ll show their teeth in ear- 
nest, which is what they are doing today. 

Our nation was shamed before the 
world when its outstanding hero, Colonel 
Lindbergh, lost his first son to murdering 
kidnapers. And now we read that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s grandchildren are being 
guarded by the Secret Service against ab- 
duction. 

In Chicago forty prominent citizens are 
being protected by State troopers against 
unemployed beer- and whisky-runners who 
turned to the ransom racket as the next- 
best thing when Prohibition began to 
totter. Among those watched over by 
the troopers are Arthur Cutten, the grain 
and stock speculator; John D. Hertz, 
capitalist; Otto Lehmann, department- 
store owner; and Warren Wright, head 
of the Calumet Baking Powder Company. 

Throughout the East, in Westchester, 
Long Island, Newport and Bar Harbor, 
it’s a mighty poor country estate that 
hasn’t at least one private detective on 
duty to repel gate-crashers and accom- 
pany the master when he rides the rural 
lanes after dark. 

In Hollywood, all press-agent stunts 
aside, many movie stars are sincerely 
worried about kidnapers. Marlene Diet- 
rich, Ann Harding, Gloria Swanson and 
Harold Lloyd, to name only a few, have 
hired bodyguards for their families. 


NDER the circumstances, Americans 

are losing their habitual tolerance for 
racketeers. There is nothing amusing 
about jackals who steal babies from cra- 
dles, lock up women in dungeons and tor- 
ture old men. The veteran Senator from 
Arizona, Henry F. Ashurst, wants Con- 
gress to provide the death-penalty for 
kidnapers; and Congress may do just 
that. 

Several of the States already have 
death-penalty laws of their own to pun- 
ish kidnapers; and Missouri—the Show- 
me State—was the first to sentence a kid- 
naper to hang. The New York State 
legislature, upon recommendation of Gov- 
ernor Herbert H. Lehman, has authorized 
the death-penalty in cases where the vic- 
tim of a kidnaping is not returned alive. 
This new law also attempted to make it 
a felony for intermediaries to withhold 


information from the investigating au- 
thorities, or to supply false information. 

It is estimated there are three thousand 
abductions a year in the United States, 
most of which are never reported to the 
authorities. Right now at least one hun- 
dred thousand persons, some topnotchers 
of society, some denizens of the under- 
world, are being guarded against the so- 
called snatch racket. This may mean 
prosperity for the private-detective agen- 
cies, but it’s nothing less than hell for 
anguished families of the people marked 
for ransom. 

Gamblers and bootleggers have been the 
easiest prey for kidnapers, because, being 
lawbreakers themselves, they don’t care to 
confide in the police. Now that beer is 
legalized, the ransom-rings are picking on 
legal brewers, as in the cases of William 
Hamm, of St. Paul, and John J. O’Con- 
nell, of Albany. With liquor legalized 
and additional racketeers thrown out of 
work, bonded distillers may be added to 
the widening circle of victims, which re- 
cently has included doctors, bankers and 
business men and women of the highest 
character, as well as young children. 


pe Eur have figured largely in the 
kidnapings that have been solved. In 
unsolved abductions, it is likely pro- 
fessional criminals were to blame. The 
very fact that they have escaped detec- 
tion indicates the professional touch. Yet 
no one knows to this day whether the 
Lindbergh-baby kidnaping was perpetrat- 
ed by professionals or amateurs. Blun- 
dering amateurs can be just as dangerous 
as experienced felons. 

The writer was on the Lindbergh case 
at Hopewell, Norfolk and Trenton. Time 
after time he has been drawn into a cor- 
ner and implored to divulge the “inside” 
of the kidnaping. He finds it hard to 
convince skeptics that there simply isn’t 
any “inside” story. Hundreds of report- 
ers covered all angles of that case and 
wrote all that was worth printing, and a 
lot more that wasn’t. The Lindbergh in- 
vestigation was bungled, according to ob- 
servers. There were too many highway 
traffic cops trying to act as sleuths. The 
real detectives were kept on the outside 
of things. 

But kidnapers can’t always expect a 
break like that. The kidnaping of Charles 
F. Urschel, the Oklahoma City oil-opera- 
tor, who was ransomed for two hundred 
thousand dollars, was a businesslike job; 
yet Department of Justice agents quickly 
rounded up the guilty gang, with the aid 
of Urschel. . 

The Urschel abduction serves to illus- 
trate the technique of the modern ransom 
racketeer. The oil man was playing 
bridge on his sun-porch with his wife and 
friends when two men with machine-guns 
intruded. The gunmen marched Urschel 
to a waiting sedan, shoved him down into 
the bottom of the tonneau, and drove him 
over concrete highways and rough dirt 
roads for a day and a night until they 
came to a backwoods bungalow. There 
he was held prisoner for nine days. His 
eyes were sealed with tape and he was 
tied up at night. The tape was removed 
only when he was forced to write ran- 


som notes to Mrs. Urschel. After the 
money had been paid as directed in the 
notes, Urschel was driven back to within 
a few miles of his home. So haggard and 
worn was he that the guards at his home 
were slow to recognize him, and at first 
refused to let him in. 

“T would not go through that experience 
again for anything in the world,” says 
Urschel. “I hope no other man or woman 
or child may ever have to go through 
such an ordeal. I feel that everything the 
Federal Government can do to end kid- 
naping is an imperative necessity.” 


THE kidnaper is the most stupid of all 
racketeers. The odds are against him 
from the start. If he were smart enough 
to know that, there wouldn’t be any kid- 
napings. Ransom of fifty thousand dol- 
lars to two hundred thousand dollars has 
been obtained in a few cases; little or 
nothing has been paid in the majority 
of recent cases. Moreover, now that pub- 
lic opinion is running high against the 
ransom racketeers, arrests and convic- 
tions are becoming the rule rather than 
the exception, and the penalties far out- 
weigh the profits. If any individual has 
an idea that kidnaping pays, let him ask 
the men who got long prison terms for 
abducting Peggy McMath of Harwich- 
port, Massachusetts; Jackie Russell of 
Brooklyn; Adolphus Busch Orthwein of 
St. Louis; Mrs. Nell Donnelly of Kan- 
sas City; Mrs. Mary B. Skeele of Los 
Angeles; Charles Boettcher, Jr., of Den- 
ver; Charles Rosenthal, the Wall Street 
broker; and many others. Above all, 
ask the abductor of Miss Mary McElroy 
of Kansas City, who was the first to be 
sentenced to die in the nation’s revolt 
against the racketeers. 

The hearings of the Copeland Com- 
mittee on Racketeering have been valu- 
able in that they showed the necessity of 
disposing of the politicians who protect 
the gangsters in their rackets, and who 
use the hoodlums on election-days to stuff 
the ballot-boxes, and to intimidate hon- 
est voters. 

“Gangs are part of the machine for 
municipal control, and not until politics 
is divorced from municipal affairs will 
we get rid of the gangsters,” the Senate 
committee was told by George Z. Meda- 
lie, United States Attorney for the South- 
ern District of New York, who is doing 
his best to turn Tammany out of power 
and to send its grafters to prison for 
income-tax fraud. 

Justice Frederic Kernochan of the 
Court of Special Sessions, a close friend 
of President Roosevelt, told the com- 
mittee that gangsters “would be given a 
tremendous blow if somehow the protec- 
tion of district leaders could be taken 
from them.” 

And Warden Lewis E. Lawes of Sing 
Sing shouted: “Some political organiza- 
tions are racketeering organizations. There 
is no doubt of that.” Warden Lawes pro- 
posed martial law to combat kidnapers. 
Another witness, Edward P. Mulrooney, 
New York’s beloved beer czar, suggested 
revival of the whipping-post, universal 
finger-printing, and Federal control of 
firearms. 

Senator Copeland’s proposal for an 
American Scotland Yard has met with 
considerably less than unanimous approv- 
al. Federal jurists who testified before 













OH, JERRY 


YOUVE BROUGHT HOME 
ANOTHER COLD / 






Most families have a 
COLDS-SUSCEPTIBLE 


... is there one in your home? 


ee OLDS-SUSCEPTIBLE’’—a person 
— who is always picking up colds 
and carrying them home to others—a 
person whose colds hang on and on—who 
has four or more bad colds a year. Is 
there one in your home, Mother? 


If so, here’s comforting news for you. 
There’s real help for every Colds-Sus- 
ceptible in Vicks Plan for better Control 


To PREVENT many colds | 
—vuse Vicks Nose Drops 





At that first nasal stuffiness or warning 
sign—quick!— Vicks Nose & Throat Drops, 
the amazing new aid in preventing colds. 
The Drops promptlysoothe irritation. They 
stimulate the cold-fighting functions of the 
nose. They help Nature “throw off’ in- 
fection. They stop many colds before 
they develop. 


of Colds. In thousands of clinical tests, 
Vicks Plan has helped to end colds sooner 
—to prevent many colds altogether. 
Give your family this better control 
of colds this winter—follow Vicks Plan. 
Briefly, the pictures below tell you how. 
For full description of Vicks Plan, wp 
and its simple rules of health, sco 
the folder in each Vicks package. Mr cener 


To END a cold sooner 
_=wuse Vicks VapoRub | | 





If a cold has developed, just massage 
the throat and chest at bedtime with Vicks 
VapoRub—the modern way of treating 
colds. Its poultice action “‘draws out”’ sore- 
ness. Its clearing vapors are inhaled direct 
to irritated air-passages. All through the 
night, this poultice-vapor action works to 
relieve the cold. 
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him approved of the fullest codperation 
by Federal agencies, but warned of a 
growing trend on the part of city and 
State authorities to shift their rightful 
burden to the National Government. 
When the committee asked how many 
agents the American “Yard” would need 
to stamp out kidnaping and racketeering, 
witnesses gave answers ranging from one 
thousand to one hundred thousand. 

No matter how many agents we put into 
the field, it is obvious that the citizenry 
must brace up and do its bit. The people, 
if only they realised it, could repeal rack- 
eteering as well as Prohibition. Every 
law-abiding American can formulate his 
own NRA (No Racketeering Allowed) 
code. Here is a starter: 

(1) Instead of passing the buck to the 
National Government on everything, in- 
sist that your city, county and State of- 
ficials perform their sworn duties. If 
they fail you, turn the rascals out and 
elect officials who are efficient and un- 
hampered by political influences or by 
underworld affiliations. 

(2) If summoned to jury service, go 
to court like a man and render a verdict 
according to the law and the evidence, 
rather than for the side that has the 
slickest lawyer. 

(3) If you have the misfortune to 
become involved in some crime, as vic- 


tim or witness, don’t adopt the gangster’s 
guilty code of silence. Be a man, not a 
mouse; communicate with the authorities 
and go to bat against the crooks. 

Live up to that code, and the racketeer 
will be a thing of the past with the dodo 
bird and the bootlegger. 

The current hue-and-cry against kid- 
napers has afforded the National Admin- 
istration a grand opportunity to put down 
all forms of lawlessness and increase our 
prestige at home and abroad. The United 
States had become a laughingstock among 
nations because of its outrageous crimes 
against life and property. Restoration and 
preservation of internal order will do 
more to create respect for our country 
abroad than any dozen good-will confer- 
ences possibly could. 

Not so many years ago the United 
States was interceding for American mis- 
sionaries kidnaped by Chinese bandits, and 
for American mining-men held for ran- 
som by Mexican raiders below the Rio 
Grande. With hundreds of kidnapings 
of our own, we could not now ask China 
or Mexico to apprehend their kidnapers 
if we failed to catch our own. 


NCE upon a time Uncle Sam was re- 
spected and feared abroad. In 1904, 
Ion Perdicaris, a wealthy American citi- 
zen of Greek descent, was kidnaped by 


the Moorish brigand Raisuli, and carried 
off from his estate near Tangier into the 
mountains. The President of the United 
States dispatched seven warships to Tan- 
gier, and they delivered this famous ulti- 
matum: 

“Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead.” 

; Within three days Perdicaris was set 
ree. 

Theodore Roosevelt was that Presi- 
dent. 

Imagine the horse-laugh that would go 
up today from the rest of the world if 
the United States, infested by kidnapers 
of its own, had the presumption to de- 
liver any such ultimatum to a foreign 
country. 

But Franklin D. Roosevelt, who resem- 
bles Theodore Roosevelt in more than 
name, is hot on the trail of our own 
American Raisulis. Instead of sending 
warships after them, he is mustering pub- 
lic opinion and something in the nature 
of a codrdinated nation-wide police net- 
work, not necessarily an American Scot- 
land Yard, which will give the kidnapers 
no rest and no mercy. 

Like T. R., F. D. R. is wielding the Big 
Stick, now labeled the New Deal. This 
Roosevelt, too, is a Rough Rider. 

The New Deal means a rough deal for 
the racketeer. And the rougher the bet- 
ter. So say we all. 


CIVILIZED DRINKING 


taurant, and if the wines are taken into 
consideration, discussion of the matter 
becomes ridiculous. Even if good wines 
had been generally available during Pro- 
hibition, which of course they have not, 
the speak-easy method of handling wines 
has been barbaric. There have been no 
cellars in which the wine could rest after 
its sea-voyage. It has been dumped in 
by bootleggers as if it were coal, and 
served in a disturbed condition, usually 
by a waiter who doesn’t even know how 
to pull the cork properly. 

Every little while during the past few 
years some young enthusiast, aware of 
my fondness for good wines, has come to 
me with news of a speak-easy having a 
first-class cellar; but always it has proved 
to be a false alarm. To do the speak- 
easies justice, I must admit that in the 
best of them a good vintage champagne 
was sometimes to be had. The years 
1921 and 1928 were great for champagne, 
and 1926 and 1929 were good; but a good 
champagne is not enough to make a good 
cellar, and in other departments the 
speak-easies were always weak. Once I 
found listed a Chambertin 1919 which, if 
genuine, would have been a great wine. 
But it was as fraudulent as the so-called 
Chablis sold at a fancy price in the same 
place. An agreeable find was a Chateau 
Margaux 1925, an authentic chateau-bot- 
tled wine of the highest rank. This wine 
had the unmistakable qualities of ‘“‘race,” 
even though 1925 was only a fair year. 

My best speak-easy bottle was a red 
Chateauneuf du Pape 1923, an excellent 
Rhéne wine of a year that was considered 
great in the Rhéne and Burgundy dis- 
tricts. Its color was like the deepest ruby 
to be found in the ancient stained-glass 
windows of Chartres Cathedral; poured, 
it loosed an exquisite bouquet, and its 
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flavor, rich, round and velvety, could have 
been surpassed only by some of its no- 
blest cousins of the Céte d’Or—whence 
come the greatest red wines the world 
produces. 

Here was a real discovery. How had 
such a splendid wine found its way into 
a New York speak-easy? I was sufficient- 
ly agitated to write about it to a friend in 
Paris. This friend, former United States 
Senator Henry French Hollis, New Hamp- 
shire-born, took with him to France, 
when he settled there a good many years 
ago, a gift which even he himself did not 
suspect. He had a remarkable palate, a 
palate which could classify and remember. 
This palate, set to work upon French 
wines, has made him a widely recognized 
authority, and I count myself privileged 
to have studied under such a master. 


[8 his reply to my letter, Mr. Hollis 
easily explained the mystery of the 
Chateauneuf du Pape. 

The Rhéne wines of 1923 had promised 
at first to rank with the immortals. 
French wine-merchants had _ quickly 
bought them up and stored them away to 
mature. Then, late in 1929 I think it 
was, they discovered that 1923 Rhéne 
wines were maturing too rapidly. Prime 
that winter, they would soon be past the 
“point.” The merchants were dumping; 
the rum-runners were buying cheap; and 
there you are. 

The knowledge which made _ possible 
this explanation is but a tiny fragment, 
illustrating the detailed and ever-changing 
knowledge a wine-expert must have. 

Now, if there is one quality which has 
been more universal than another among 
bootleggers and speak-easy proprietors, it 
is their astounding ignorance of the prod- 
ucts on which they have prospered. 


They have known nothing of wines. Few 
of them have even got their groupings 
straight. They list Rhéne wines as Bur- 
gundies, grotesquely misspell the names 
of celebrated vineyards, and understand 
no more of vintage years than would the 
President of the Anti-Saloon League. 
Some of them, I make no doubt, have 
wished to do well by their customers; 
but they have not been sufficiently en- 
lightened to know how. All in all, they 
seem to me to be the most extraordinary 
race of business men this amazing country 
has developed. 

Ah, but after repeal everything will be 
different! 

Will it? 

Not if today’s speak-easies are tomor- 
row’s restaurants, and today’s bootleggers 
tomorrow’s wine-merchants, as it now 
appears to some extent will be the case. 
Not if the makers and vendors of low- 
grade French wines and brandies can 
keep us as ignorant as we now are. 
Before Prohibition, the United States 
made a grand dumping-place for the trash 
of France’s vineyards and _ distilleries. 
Since Prohibition, it has been perhaps an 
even better dumping-place; such a mar- 
ket is not to be lost without a struggle. 

The French are shrewd realists. They 
see ahead of us difficulties which most of 
us have not foreseen. Only last August 
the trade paper of the French brandy- 
industry printed an article in which it 
blandly advised distillers not to break off 
in a hurry with the bootleggers and 
gangsters to whom they have been selling 
for the American trade. The article 
pointed out that after repeal, American 
taxes and tariffs would be high, and sug- 
gested that the lawless gentry might 
therefore continue for some time to oper- 
ate. 


Many years before Prohibition I sam- 
pled a variety of American wines and 
reached the conclusion that the best came 
generally from California. Ports and 
sherries well above cooking grade have 
long been made in the southern part of 
the State; California chianti has, I fancy, 
as much merit as any chianti; but I have 
never been able to find an American red 
wine of the Bordeaux or Burgundy type 
which amounted to much. The best Cali- 
fornia wines, possibly excepting port, 
seemed to me to be the white wines, and 
of those I tasted, I preferred four 
products of the Cresta Blanca Vineyards. 
The sweetest of these was listed, au- 
daciously I must admit, as Yquem; not 
quite so sweet was the haute sauterne, 
and still less sweet—albeit sweet enough 
—was the plain sauterne. From the same 
vineyards came a fairly dry wine of the 
Moselle type which I sometimes served 
with fish when there was a good ruby 
Burgundy or Bordeaux to come on with 
the roast—for if two or more wines are 
served with dinner, the rule is to begin 
with the lighter and lesser wine and build 
up to a climax. When you have served a 
notable red wine, your bolt is shot and 
your meal is bound to go into a dimin- 
uendo movement, no matter what you 
have to offer. 

To complete the roster, I must mention 
a California champagne called Paul Mas- 
son. My recollection, dimmed perhaps 
by thirteen years, is that this wine could 
hold up its head in the presence of any 
non-vintage French champagne. It was 
by far the best American champagne I 
ever tasted. Let me add here that if your 
white wine, still or sparkling, is not of the 
best, its failings may be minimized by 
thorough icing. Extreme cold tends to 
deaden flavor. And that, my children, 
is what has enabled you to put down the 
cocktails of these Prohibition years. The 
ice—assisted of course by syrups and 
fruit-juices—has all but obliterated the 
taste of the basic varnish. 

Duties on imported wines are evidently 
going to be high, but unless they are set 
preposterously high, the cost of such 
wines should be considerably less than 
during the bootleg era. Sparkling wines 
will pay a higher import tax than still 
wines; and wines of heavy alcoholic con- 
tent will pay more than those of merely 
average strength. The indications are 
that the tax on still wines of normal 
alcoholic content will be by volume. If 
this proves to be the case, a bottle of 
high-grade wine will pay the same duty 
as a bottle of low-grade wine, and can 
therefore be sold at a price relatively 
lower in proportion to its merit. That is, 
the difference in price between a wine 
retailing at two dollars and a wine retail- 
ing at two dollars and fifty cents or three 
dollars should, if the dealer knows his 
business and is honest, represent not taxes 
but solid worth. 


WReE is a living thing. Lying in its air- 
tight bottle in a cool, dark catacomb, 
it is not dead, but resembles rather a 
philosopher who has retired to a cave to 
lead his life apart from men for the en- 
richment of his soul. Sometimes the 
result is disappointing. A wine which at 
the outset shows every sign of greatness 
may prove precocious and mature too 
fast, like the Rhone wine of 1923, already 
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mentioned. Or again, where but little 
early promise has been shown, the wine 
may surprise us by developing, with age, 
qualities of real distinction, forcing re- 
vision of opinion as to the merits of a 
certain year. A poor year for one type of 
wine will often be a good year in another 
district. The year 1912, for example, was 
poor in almost every wine-growing region 
of France, but produced some splendid 
red Bordeaux. 

Like human beings, wines sometimes 
become “sick” without apparent reason; 
while they are sick, their flavor is im- 
paired; then they get well again. One of 
the Frenchiest qualities about French 
wines is the dislike that many of them 
have for travel. The red wines often 
become seasick or trainsick, and must lie 
down and rest for a long time to recover 
from a journey. White wines generally 
stand travel better than the more robust- 
appearing reds, for which reason it is 
generally advisable to order white wines 
on ships and dining-cars. 

Certain delicate Vouvrays, from Tou- 
raine, are like charming temperamental 
women, turning suddenly, inexplicably, 


her fork with an air of resoluteness and 
said: ‘I did want to talk to you, Linda 
—before I went back to the Coast, that 
is. I’m just as glad Mary Parker is here. 
I may need her to make some sense out 
of what I say.” 

“Begin,” Linda assented. “You sound 
formidable.” 

Althea said abruptly: “You aren’t hap- 
py, and the reason you aren’t happy is 
that you take that young man of yours 
too seriously. What for, and why? What 
is he? I'll tell you: He’s tall and hand- 
some and reasonably intelligent; he makes 
love charmingly—no doubt—and dances 
well; he can say this, and that, about a 
new play or a new book. And what can 
he, or any one like him, be to a woman 
like you or me or Mary Parker, here?” 

Linda’s voice was flippant: ‘‘Perhaps 
he’s the love of my life, you know.” 

“T don’t doubt it.” Althea made small 
attempt to hide her annoyance. ‘“That’s 
just the trouble. He’s the love of your 
life, and you let him make you wretched, 
and affect your work and your looks too, 
whenever he is doing something that 
doesn’t fit in with your concept of what 
a ‘love of one’s life’ should do. It’s a 
great mistake.” 

Mary Parker said sharply: “Althea, 
you’re doing this badly. Be more ex- 
plicit, or less.” 

Althea said: “All right. Suppose he 
had money enough to marry you, or 
would marry you without it. What 
then? In the first case, he’d expect you 
to settle down and be the owner of a 
house in Westchester, flatter his ego by 
being called on when wanted; and would 
you, Linda, write any more plays or 
pictures, or run any more departments 
then? The hell you would!” 

“T might be very happy,” Linda said. 

Mary Parker interrupted gently: “You 
might have been very happy, my dear.” 

Althea nodded to Mary. “Yes, that 
was what I was trying to say. Accept 
what has happened to you, Linda. You’re 


from grave to gay and back again. A 
bottle of Vouvray will sometimes be a 
still wine, at other times a sparkling 
wine, depending upon its mood. Unlike 
the other white wines, it objects to travel; 
and sent away from France will some- 
times pine and die. Madeira, on the other 
hand, was originally an island growth, and 
like all islanders, loves the sea. Our 
forefathers used to send casks of Madeira 
on long sea voyages to be improved by 
being shaken up. And while French 
wines and Rhine wines must lie on their 
sides in a cellar, Madeira thrives best in 
the attic, with its head in the air. 

It is the fate of champagne to live 
gayly and die young. Champagne at ten 
years old is well along in life, and at 
twenty it is likely to be dead. A great 
Burgundy or Bordeaux, upon the other 
hand, will have, along with other proper- 
ties, a sufficient alcoholic content to 
nourish it to ripe old age. Properly cared 
for, it may live to be sixty or seventy. 
Hollis, in a chapter on French wines con- 
tributed to my book “Where Paris Dines,” 
neatly draws the parallel with human life. 
A great French wine, he says, “is crude 
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on your way. You have money and fam- 
ily responsibilities in the future, and a 
great deal of work to think of. You 
can’t possibly go back, no matter how 
much you want to, to the young girl 
who no doubt you were, who thought the 
world well lost for love. You can’t 
think the world well lost for love. What 
will your aunt, and your cousin and child 
eat on, if you do? You can fit love in, 
perhaps, in a little more important place 
than you fit in hairdressing appointments. 
Or you can do without it. I fit it in 
because it amuses me sometimes, now 
I’m growing old. I would have thrown 
everything away for it once; but that 
was almost twenty years ago.” 

She stopped talking, and her enormous 
eyes with her unbelievable eyelashes re- 
garded Mary and Linda blankly, as if 
she were not seeing them at all, as if she 
were seeing, instead, twenty years go 
past. Then she gave them that gorgeous 
wide smile of hers. She said: 

“Linda, take things lightly, as I do. 
Learn to be hard first; then perhaps you 
can afford to be kind without doing your- 
self too much damage. And amuse your- 
self. It’s an amusing world. ... I 
haven’t talked so much in months—it will 
probably give me a sore throat.” 

Linda said: “Thank you very much. 
I don’t see the immediate application of 
your advice, though.” 

Althea said: “Mary Parker does... . 
I tell you, Linda, I’m not a good friend 
to women. Surely, I’ll lend them money 
or give them any clothes of mine they 
like; but I won’t be bothered advising 
them. And no woman I ever knew can 
trust me with any man she cares for, if 
I find him entertaining for an evening. 
Because I think a woman is a fool to 
care—I may have been amusing myself 
a little with Mark, you know. Had you 
thought of that?” 

Linda drew a long breath. She had 
not thought of it, and thought of it now. 
Then she said: “I am not going to ask.” 


and green when young, reaching its prime 
in thirty or forty years. And like some 
persons, it gains from advancing years a 
certain suaveness, delicacy and elegance 
at the expense of strength and vigor.” 

To obtain even a superficial knowledge 
of wines, one must familiarize oneself 
with the principal types, the principal 
groupings under each type, and the vin- 
tage years—the years in which the wines 
of each type or group were good, and 
just how good they were. Aided by such 
knowledge, one should be able to read a 
wine-list understandingly, estimate the 
probable merit of the various wines, and 
form some judgment as to the fairness of 
the prices asked—though to be absolutely 
certain of a wine, one must be absolutely 
certain of the firm that bottled it—or 
of one’s palate. 

If you wish to start a cellar, you must 
know how to store wines properly; and in 
any case it is essential to know how to 
prepare them, open them, and serve them 
with due regard to temperatures and to 
the proper sequence. 

I plan to tell about these things next 
month, 


Althea laughed, but kindly. ‘“That’s a 
good girl,” she said. “You have dignity. 
I suppose that’s what I admire in you.” 

She stood up, granted one glance to the 
eyes in the restaurant that stared at her, 
shook hands with Mary Parker, stooped 
to kiss Linda, and said: “I’m going now. 
There’s some one I want to see here. 
I’m leaving the car to bring you people 
back. Linda, all I’ve said and meant 
is this: stop taking anything except your 
work and your success seriously. They 
are what has happened to you, as twins 
happen to people, you know. I’ll be back 
to see your play open. Good luck.” 

She walked down the long aisle of the 
restaurant, with that lovely light walk 
of hers. Mary and Linda watched her in 
silence. 

Mary spoke slowly then: “Linda, I 
happen to know that she has been out 
dancing with Mark perhaps once, perhaps 
twice. That’s all. It was probably con- 
siderable effort for her to say what she 
did say, and much of it is sound.” 

Linda said: “I know. But—now will 
you pour me some more coffee, Mary?” 

Mary said: ‘Meaning, ‘let’s talk about 
something else.’ All right, my dear. Tell 
me, when do rehearsals for your show 
begin?” 

Linda said: “Monday, week.” 


N those next few weeks the network 

of Linda’s life tightened and became 
more complex, with more demands upon 
her time, her emotions, her courage and 
her steadfastness. Never had she been 
forced to work or live so. The picture 
business in itself contained and developed 
enough unusual exigencies; she was in her 
office from before nine until, often, well 
after nine. From there she went, after 
a quick dinner, or no dinner at all, to 
work on her further collaboration with 
Richard Patterson; for the play needed 
rewriting, and again rewriting, and was, 
in almost constant rehearsal now. She 
saw the rehearsals too, was there, with 


Richard Patterson— or with Mark, trying 
to keep him happy, keep him interested 
in what were her demands and her inter- 
ests How she did it, she afterward did 
mot know: but she also several times saw 
ler Aunt Margaret, went over with her 
the plans for the landscaping and some 
of the interior decoration of the Connecti- 
cut house, juggling delicately in her brain 
those things aside from her affairs of the 
moving picture business, her work upon 
the play, “Tomorrow’s Sun,” and Mark. 
He was the most difficult; but she could 
understand that, even if she nearly hated 
herself for being able to do so. 

Mark’s dissatisfaction with her and the 
course their very few hours together had 
taken, came to a climax of savagery and 
anger about a week before the actual 
opening of “Tomorrow’s Sun.” 


Hee the small, gaunt and spare, 
immensely talented German direc- 
tor,—perhaps Hadletz’s wife too,—were 
the causes of Mark’s direct rage with 
her. But for her not to meet and see 
Hadletz when he came to New York 
from Hollywood was absolutely impos- 
sible. Nor could she avoid having Mark 
there, to meet Hadletz and his wife; she 
had had a dinner-date with Mark, held 
over for more than ten days, the night 
Hadletz came into her office just before 
she was leaving at the end of a bitterly 
long and exhausting day. 

She liked Hadletz; she respected the 
little man and his immense undeviating 
talent. But immediately he came in the 
door of her office, she felt fear, fear of 
Mark. She knew for what reasons Had- 
letz was in New York, that he had come 
now to see her and discuss with her in 
necessarily great detail the possibilities 
of the redemption of a picture on which 
the company for which both she and 
Hadletz worked had already spent a mil- 
lion and a half dollars. It was a story 
which began in Bismarckian Germany, 
worked up through those rich and tragic 
days to a final, magnificently terrible cli- 
max, in the revolutionary riots right after 
the smashing of Imperial Germany. The 
director had spent the million and a half 
on it in the manufacture of splendidly re- 
produced sets of Potsdam and Berlin, even 
of the Kaiser’s yacht, on mass scenes of 
the war and rioting; then he had been 
overtaken by incipient delirium tremens, 
and had been fired by the producers. 

As Hadletz put it to Linda, all of that 
wouldn’t be so bad; but the story—the 
story was magnificent. The story, the 
story as a picture, must be saved. That 
was their job, his and, he hoped, Linda’s. 
He had come East to her with just that 
one hope, that she could help him salvage 
from the hundreds of thousands of feet 
of film that had already been taken, 
enough to make the picture not a tre- 
mendous financial loss for the company, 
and a superb picture also. 

Linda smiled a little wearily at him 
as she listened. She said: “Yes, I'll do 
all I can for you, Mr. Hadletz. It should 
be, if we can do it right, a marvelous kind 
of distillation of ‘All Quiet’ and ‘Caval- 
cade’—all the glitter, and all the terror, 
and all the beauty.” 
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in his new velvet-collared opera cape, his 
top hat cocked a little back, would be 
gayly, then angrily, shoving at her apart- 
ment bell. She looked again at Had- 
letz, the words forming suddenly. 

“T have a date tonight. A date I 
really can’t break. That is, I can—” 

“But you shouldn’t.” Hadletz’s smile 
was instant and grave. “Mrs. Hadletz 
is here. My wife. Could not all four 
of us go to dinner, and there we could 
talk about this thing; and your young 
man, he could sit there—with you? It 
would not be the first time a fine story 
and a fine picture have been saved from 
ruin over a dinner-table. It is good?” 

“Tt’s fine,’ Linda said. “I want to 
thank you very much.” Speaking, she 
reached for her phone, to call her apart- 
ment-house door-man and tell him to tell 
Mr. Fenwick that she was slightly 
delayed, but would meet him in ten min- 
utes, to please wait for her. Then, nod- 
ding to Hadletz, she openly ran from her 
office, down the corridors of the now 
deserted and darkened floor to where one 
elevator still served the building. “I 


hope,” she said to herself, bouncing 
across-town in a cab, “that he won’t be 
angry. Oh, I hope he won’t. It’s such 


a fine picture—” 


HE was angry, very. He sat, opera cloak, 
topper and all, stiffly in a clumsy 
imitation Spanish antique chair in the 
lobby of her apartment-house. He stared 
at her silently as she came in through 
the door. But she caught at his hand 
and smiled at him gayly. “Come on!” 
she urged him. “Quick! We're dining 
with celebrities. Marcus Hadletz, the 
man who made ‘Satan Laughs’ and ‘Tra- 
peze.’ He and his wife. Althea told me 
once that never during all the time 
they’ve been in Hollywood has she been 
in the Hadletzes’ house; they simply just 
don't entertain. So you see how lucky 
you are. And while I’m in my bath and 
dressing you can make us a big shaker 
of cocktails. How would that be?” 

“Better,” he said, the deep lines of rage 
still between his eyes and at the corners 
of his mouth, “than sitting in that rotten 
lobby, waiting for the great big, clever 
and successful business woman. Hell, 
I’m beginning to feel like a gigolo out 
of a job!” 

Mark made the cocktails very strong. 
He drank most of them, and was what 
he admitted to be a little tight as they 
got out of their cab at the door of the 
Hadletzes’ hotel. But he became abruptly 
sober when he saw and was presented 
to the Hadletzes. The director had not 
changed into dinner clothing, and the 
tweed suit he wore was of a coarse and 
quite loud weave—one of the buttons 
was off the front; the knees of the 
trousers bagged, and his shoes were 
splashed with the mud of the rainy side- 
walks outside. Mrs. Hadletz was taller 
than her husband, very tall. She wore a 
plain traveling-dress, badly cut, and there 
were embroidery needles thrusting from 
the end of her handbag. “I wonder,” 
Mark whispered to Linda as they followed 
the Hadletzes and the head-waiter into 
the huge, white and glittering dining-room, 
“why mugs like that picked a hotel like 
this?” 

Linda looked back at him over her 
bare shoulder, gave him just one short 


and imploring glance. “It’s the com- 
pany,” she whispered in her turn. “Pub- 
licity. They were sent here. But they’re 
fine people, brilliant people, Mark. Do— 
do try to be nice.” 


HEY sat and talked through dinner 

and after dinner, until past midnight. 
For practically all of that while, it was 
only she and Hadletz who talked; Mark 
had not addressed a dozen words to her, 
and hardly more than a dozen to Mrs. 
Hadletz. She, as soon as the salad-plates 
had been taken away, had brought forth 
her embroidery. She smiled occasionally 
at her husband, nodding as though she 
understood what he and Linda so swiftly 
said. And for those hours Linda forgot, 
tried to think that she forgot, Mark. It 
was when at last they rose from the 
table upon whose cloth Hadletz had 
spilled pipe-ash and made notations in 
a tight little Germanic script, that she 
knew fully just how much she had not 
forgotten Mark, and what an injustice 
she believed she had done to him. 

Mark began to talk in the instant the 
hotel door-man closed the taxi door and 
the machine swung out from the curb 
into the rain-slicked street. He _ said, 
sitting back in the opposite corner, as 
far away from her as he could get: 

“Thank you, Linda. Thank you a lot, 
for a simply swell evening. a 

“Mark, I want to—” 

“T know: you want to say you're sorry. 
What good does that do you, or me? 
You say you love me; you say you’ve 
tried to prove it to me. I’ve told you 
I’ve done my best to love you. Honestly, 
how can I, when you slap me in the 
face like that?” 

She moved toward him, weeping, reach- 
ing forward. He shook his head at her, 
smiling, one corner of his long mouth 
back. “No. Everything I’ve ever want- 
ed to think of myself, every bit of 
pride, as a man, as an individual, has been 
humbled by you. You consider me as 
an equal; you say you do, anyhow; and 
then—then you do that.” 

“Mark,” she said brokenly, “Mark, is 
there anything I can do, anything I can 
say to you? Please.” 

“Ves.” He turned around and faced 
the front of the cab and took out and 
lit a cigarette. ‘You can stop your silly 
crying; you don’t really mean it, any- 
how. Then we might as well go home. 
In trying to save some goofy movie from 
being a flop, you smashed this evening, 
all my love for you, to small bits. You 
wish, right now, that you could say to 
yourself that you hate me; don’t you?” 

All she could say was: ‘No, Mark. 
No.” 


ps was sitting in Richard Patter- 
son’s apartment, on the long window- 
seat which faced the stretch of the East 
River, with the blue of an April twilight, 
widening and deepening as she watched. 

The room was full of people. “To- 
morrow’s Sun” was to open in some- 
thing less than three hours. The weeks 
of rehearsal, the out-of-town tryout, 
which on Richard’s advice she had not 
bothered to attend, were past at the 
breathless pace of a dream. Now, in 
the little space of time it would take for 
darkness to drop over the river, ‘““Tomor- 
row’s Sun” would face its New York 


verdict. And in the last few moments 
Linda had not slowly or for the first time 
realized that that verdict was of tre- 
mendous importance to her, and that not 
just for the money consequent on success. 
She shrugged her shoulders, thinking that 
after all you did all you could to accom- 
plish—even hurriedly and with a part of 
your mind left over from the things that 
were always pressing—a piece of work 
that seemed sound, and so received some 
satisfaction. The answer was, of course, 
never to ask for too much.... 

And, a little hidden by the long hang- 
ings behind which she had chosen to sit, 
she regarded across the width of Rich- 
ard’s drawing-room Mark, from whom she 
could not expect too much either. He 
had fought with her bitterly, yes, ter- 
ribly; he had come back a couple of 
days later, and it had been very nice 
when he had come back. He was talking 
now very animatedly to Polly. Linda’s 
young cousin, on Easter holiday from 
school, was so flushed with excitement 
over “seeing life,” in the form of her 
first Manhattan “first night,” that she was 
more radiant, more charming than half 
a dozen more beautiful women in the 
room. But that, Linda knew, was not 
why Mark was devoting himself to her. 
It was because to young Polly, with his 
looks and his excellently cut dinner 
clothes, he was as impressive as anyone 
present. And to most of Richard’s friends 
there, well-dressed and confident men and 
women with crisp voices, habituated to 
the tempo of excitement and _ success, 
Mark was nobody in particular. Linda’s 
heart went right out to him. He needed, 
so much more than most of the people 
she knew who had it, a little fame and 
glory for himself. 


OMETHING in the intentness of Lin- 

da’s regard must have reached him 
then. He looked up and smiled at her—a 
smile, she thought, that was harder than 
it used to be, now with a little irony in 
it. Yet she was warmed by it, by his 
glance, the turning of his head and shoul- 
der toward her. 

Then Mary Parker came in with Rich- 
ard, who had gone to call for her. She 
crossed the room slowly to Linda, stop- 
ping to exchange casual greetings right 
and left in her warm, kind voice, sure 
of herself here, as she had been sure of 
herself for twenty years—looking now, in 
black lace, as handsome and as unexcit- 
ing as she looked in tweeds. 

She said: “I never saw you looking 
more beautiful, Linda. How do you feel 
—breathless?” 

Linda said: “Yes; now that I come to 
think about it.” 

Mary said: “It will be all right. And 
the breathless feeling is nice to remem- 
ber, as I remember it, anyway. It’s too 
bad for all of us that there’s only one 
first book and one first play.” 

Linda saw her Aunt Margaret in a rus- 
tling gray taffeta with a V neck that rep- 
resented her idea of complete décolletage, 
standing rather bewilderedly in the door- 
way. Richard went to her at once and 
brought her over to Mary and Linda. 
Aunt Margaret said: “I brought you 
down the plan of the north perennial 
border, my dear. I thought you might 
have time between the acts to look it 
over and tell me what you think of it.” 


Mary said, with easy, certain tact; 
“Let’s take Linda to luncheon tomorrow, 
Miss Ames. I love garden plans.” 

Aunt Margaret received that with some 
open doubt. “I suppose that would do. 
Though I do want to get back to the 
country early. Linda, dear, who are all 
these people? They all seem to have a 
great deal to say to each other.” 

Linda had no answer, no time to answer. 
Voices were raised slightly, and people 
softly moved at the door; then there was 
that rich and strong, really golden laugh, 
and Althea came in to a chorus of, ‘“Dar- 
ling, how wonderful to see you here!” 

She was wearing a severely tailored 
suit, in which she was highly successful 
in looking more voluptuous than in an 
evening dress. Six or seven silver foxes 
made a slow swaying at her shoulders, 
nearly exactly in time with her body. 
“Where’s Linda?” she asked. “I want 
to see her on the verge of glory. So! 
There you are.” 


With that rapid and effortless step 

of hers, she was beside Linda, and the 
fragrance of her special perfume envel- 
oped her. It was as usual: in Althea’s 
presence everyone else in the room seemed 
to fade and dull a little, as they clustered 
in around her. She talked very fast: 
“T’m practically just off planes and 
trains and the rest of that. Now got to 
go and get washed and ironed immedi- 
ately before your opening; sent my maid 
over to the Ritz with my things. I’m 
going to be sitting right beside you; 
know that, darling?” 

Yes, Linda said, she knew it. Although 
it was Althea’s idea of a surprise that 
she should choose to sit in the rear of the 
balcony in a seat near those reserved for 
Richard and Linda, Richard had thought 
that idea a bit too disconcerting, and 
so had told her. It was, always, his 
habit to watch an opening from the rear 
row of the balcony. Tonight he had re- 
served four seats there, the fourth for 
Mark, beside Linda. 

Althea had turned to greet Richard 
and Mary and Mark and a half dozen 
other people. She told them very gayly: 
“T’m concealing my famous red hair from 
such of my public as might be in the 
balcony; I’ve got the loveliest new silver 
wig from Paris—real silver, you know, 
not hair.” 

Richard smiled as he said: “I bet it 
makes you a little more conspicuous than 
your own hair, Althea.” 

She laughed and said: “I must go in 
five minutes. But I did want to talk to 
Linda. By the way, somebody has got 
to escort me to this play. I can’t go 
falling up and down gallery stairs in the 
dark, just because playwrights are modest 
and won’t sit in the front seats of their 
own production. We picture-people are 
a lot more logical—in that, anyhow. I’d 
like to see anybody try to keep me out 
of a box at one of my own openings.” 
Slowly she glanced about her, and then 
said in her direct and strong voice: “You, 
Mark, take me over to the Ritz. My 
car is downstairs. I had it sent on from 
the Coast the other day. Wait until I 
dress, and you can help show me my way 
up to this to-be-famous balcony.” 

Richard told her: “We’re all going to 
have something to eat here in a few 
minutes, Althea.” 
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Althea said, looking right 
“That doesn’t matter. 
sandwich and cocktails.” 

Mark looked at Linda then, his eyes 
slightly narrowed, his expression just a 
little strange, a little deprecatory. She, 
watching him, thought, “I wonder 
whether—” And deliberately she refused 
to think; but slammed a door in her 
mind upon that, and said: “Run along, 
Mark. We'll see you at the theater.” 

Althea stood straight, her body and 
her hands at ease. To Linda, it was as 
though for an instant she and Althea 
were alone in the room. Then Althea 
said: “Run along, everybody. There’s 
something I came all the way to New 
York to tell Linda.” 

They sat together then in the window- 
seat. Althea looked for a short time at 
the river and the blue eddying of the 
dusk, to say, a little impatiently: “I never 
could take much comfort in views. They 
make me restless. They’re really a part 
of all things one can’t reach and can’t 
touch, quite, and ever. I should be on 
my way to Europe after this picture, 
just so I can achieve the good British 
title that I have always maintained was 
the culmination of the life of a woman 
like me.” 

Linda said, looking over at her directly, 
“You didn’t come to New York to tell 
me that.” 

Some quite faint refraction of the half- 
light outside caught suddenly on AI- 
thea’s hair; and Linda, regarding her, was 
aware once more of that strange beauty 
which seemed as much above and beyond 
ordinary standards of beauty as Althea’s 
life seemed separate from ordinary stand- 
ards of conduct. She was conscious, 
clearly conscious, then in the second that 
Althea sat silent, of Althea’s true warmth 
and liking in her heart for her. Then 
Althea said to her: 

“What I had to say to you in detail 
can wait. It’s later than I thought. It 
will do to say tomorrow or some other 
day; there’s so many days. But now, just 
this: Your play will be a hit; that’s cer- 
tain, and the beginning of a great many 
things for you. Take it seriously, Linda. 
Take success very seriously. Don’t sac- 
rifice it for anything or any person; 
it will stand by you better than anything, 
or almost any person, in the end.” 

She touched Linda’s shoulder then, 
lightly, with a finger on which her fa- 
mous emerald blazed, and said: ‘‘Good- 
by, child; I'll see you at the theater.” 

When she had said that, she rose and 
left. She walked with Mark, her arm 
through his arm. In the doorway she 
paused for just an instant, to look up at 
Richard and give him some jest about 
another first night of his, years ago. 
Then, with Richard smiling at her, Mark 
behind her, she was rapidly, lightly gone. 


at him: 
I'll give him a 


UT she did not meet Richard and 
Linda at the theater; the seats re- 
served for Althea and for Mark were emp- 
ty through the first act of “Tomorrow’s 
Sun.” Through the first act, Linda, tre- 
mendously excited by the flow of the 
play, was not particularly disturbed by 
those empty seats. Richard had said, 
casually: “Althea always makes everybody 
late for everything.” She, slowly, had 
just said, “Yes,”’ and no more. 
The applause of the first act rose and 


surged and struck against her ears like 
waves. “It’s going to be all right,” 
Richard said. “But you’d better sit 
here, though, Linda. We'll go down after 
the second act and hand their due to 
our cast. Besides, Althea and Mark will 
be coming in now.” 


| quietness now she sat there, think- 
ing that she and Richard had written 
a good play, and wished only that Mark 
were beside her here to see it. A bell 
rang. The orchestra was back in the 
pit, playing. The rows were filled, the 
aisles empty. The lights ebbed. 

There was a scene toward the end of 
the second act which Linda had written. 
In it, the girl protested that time changed 
everybody, everything. The man stoutly 
maintained that it would never change the 
girl, or himself, though in all fact he was 
already changed from what he had been 
in the beginning, and was yet again to 
change so much that in the end he went 
beyond the girl’s love, and her liking. 

As below her the boy and the girl poign- 
antly acted out that scene on the quiet 
stage, grief for the first time for the 
change which had come between herself 
and Mark since the first summer of their 
love swept over Linda. She looked aside: 
the empty seats beside her swiftly became 
the exact symbols of incredible disaster. 

Desperately, with all her knowledge of 
Mark, of Althea, she fought against that 
feeling, attempted with all her will and 
senses to bring her mind away from it, 
back to the stage, back to anything else. 
But through the next breathless hour it 
stayed, increased, held her with a cold 
blackness of fear. 

When, at the end of the second act, 
the audience came to its feet and gave 
to her and Richard the really wildly en- 
thusiastic cheers of, “Author! Author!” 
and she and Richard rose, and she went 
down with him to the stage and out upon 
it, bowed, smiled, bowed and smiled 
again, it was steadily against the sur- 
face of her brain, and she could in no 
way shake it. When with Richard she 
came backstage, and everyone in the cast 
kissed her and him, said to them and to 
themselves, “It’s a winner. It’s sure 
now; it’ll run a year,” she found courage 
to smile and to speak; but could not 
think about or really understand the 
words they said and their meaning for 
her. 

And for her it did not seem very much 
longer after that when the third-act cur- 
tain went down and the applause clashed, 
widening and leaping once more. Richard 
stood and held her arm when she rose 
beside him. He said to her, looking down 
and seeming to smile: “Perhaps Mark 
and Althea are somewhere in the or- 
chestra, after all.” 

“No,” said Linda. “No, they’re not. I 
know they’re not. You can go down for 
me, Dick, if you wish, but—” 

He went rapidly. It was some little 
time before he came back. “All I can 
tell you,” he said, “is that they’re not 
here; you were right. But Linda, we 
can’t stay here. They’re all waiting for 
us downstairs—even some of the evening 
paper critics, of all amazing people. But 
just for you and me, let me say, don’t 
worry; please don’t. There’s no reason, 
really. Is there?” 

“No,” she said, taking his arm, even 


trying to smile, and succeeding a little 
bit. “And it is quite a bad time; I’ve 
been to a lot of producers’ parties, after 
good and bad first nights, but never my 
own.” 

Through the excitement, through the 
noise of other people, through the smooth 
walls of calm Richard and Mary Parker 
tried to build up about her, penetrated 
that same unrelenting and always cer- 
tain sense of disaster, from which she 
was able only to give her mind frag- 
mentarily to other things. She recog- 
nized that, while it was her own and 
Richard’s party, and their producer’s, it 
was very much, inescapably, like all other 
producers’ parties; and there was per- 
haps no one there except her young cous- 
in Polly who was not aware of that. 
People got up and made speeches and 
toasts, and sat down again. Corks were 
pulled, bottles emptied, glasses filled. 
There was laughter, the laughter of suc- 
cess, and she heard some one talking to 
Richard about how soon the first edition 
of the morning papers would be on the 
streets. In half an hour, some one else 
said; then twenty minutes; then some one 
got up and sent a boy for the papers. 


“ey brought the papers to her, Rich- 
ard and Mary Walker did—held them 
folded rather tightly in their hands, 
and their hands shook a little, although 
they still made their voices be calm. 
But she knew she could read calmly; 
she already knew, she told herself, focus- 
ing her eyes and her brain for the print. 
Under the stark broad blackness of the 
headlines Althea’s face smiled out at the 
world which had been her public. The 
headlines’ words were that Althea was 
dead; they said, “AtTHEA Kay KILLep 
IN AUTO CRASH.” 

And, reading with her strange kind of 
calmness, Linda found that although he 
had not been in the headlines or the sub- 
heads, one Mark Fenwick had been with 
Althea Kay at the time and moment of 
her death. He had been driving her car 
southward from an uptown speak-easy 
where he and she had dined hurriedly. 
Headlong, they had crashed into a truck 
just north of the theater district, and now 
Mark Fenwick was in the Roosevelt Hos- 
pital. He was unconscious. He had not 
spoken since they had taken Althea 
Kay’s dead and still body, then his own, 
from the wrecked car. He was at the point 
of death. The doctors could now say 
no more than that. Linda slowly stopped 
reading. She shut her eyes, but the dark- 
ness, the faintness, rushed in and claimed 
her. It all was darkness in which, for 
what seemed to her a long time before 
she again opened her eyes, she thought 
she heard Althea’s strong, rich, always 
gallant laughter, and Mark’s clear voice. 





“We aren't any of us as brittle as 
we look,” Linda has boasted. And 
Althea has advised her: “Take suc- 
cess seriously. It will stand by you 
better than any person or thing.” 
In our next installment (in our forth- 
coming January issue) we see to 
what tests Linda’s vaunted strength 
was put—and how stanchly suc- 
cess stood by her in time of need. 





COLD CREAM 


(Continued from page 48) 


after time come out of the swimming- 
pool at the club, and sit around all after- 
noon without so much as powdering her 


nose or running a comb through her’ 


hair. No mystery about her at all. 

When she met the Smith girl at the 
Hydes’, Mrs. Mapleson got an inspira- 
tion. It was daring, and it required tact, 
but she knew she was equal to it. She 
invited the Smith girl down for the week- 
end of the big club dance. 

The Smith girl was obviously embar- 
rassed, and tried awfully hard to refuse 
the invitation. But Mrs. Mapleson was 
firm, and said she’d be terribly hurt if 
the Smith girl didn’t come. 

“Tt’ll be so nice for George,” Mrs. 
Mapleson said, “‘and I just love George to 
have a good time. We've always been 
such pals, you know.” 

When she had sent Mr. Mapleson and 
the Smith girl down to the village on an 
errand, Mrs. Mapleson went quietly to 
the guest-room and looked in the closet. 
She felt just a trifle guilty as she did it— 
Mrs. Mapleson was the soul of honor, 
but after all, all’s fair in love and war, 
and this was both. She nodded with sat- 
isfaction over what she found there. Then 
she went to the dressing-table and ex- 
amined the Smith girl’s toilet articles. 
Evidently she was pleased with what she 
saw, because she left the room humming. 


BY the middle of the country-club dance, 
it began to look as though Mrs. 
Mapleson’s plan was working. She had 
never seen two people who appeared more 
uncomfortable than her husband and the 
Smith girl. They only danced together 
once all evening; and on the way home, 
when she made them sit together up front 
while she sat in the back with Hugh 
Owen, she noticed that they hardly spoke. 
Nothing like making the enemy come to 
your camp, Mrs. Mapleson thought to 
herself. Tonight she would begin the real 
campaign. 

She knocked on the guest-room door 
where the Smith girl was getting ready 
for bed. Mrs. Mapleson was wearing a 
peach-colored negligee of chiffon and lace. 
Her slippers were satin, trimmed with os- 
trich feathers. Her long hair fell in allur- 
ing cascades about her delicately tinted 
face. It was her hair that had first at- 
tracted Mr. Mapleson, fifteen years ago. 

“T’ve just come in to see that you're 
thoroughly comfortable,” Mrs. Mapleson 
said. The Smith girl was sitting in front 
of the dressing-table in a navy blue bath- 
robe which showed signs of wear. Her 
hair was pulled back tight; and her thin 
face was smeared with cold cream— 
thick, gooey cold cream. She looked, 
Mrs. Mapleson noted with satisfaction, a 
sight. 

“Thanks,” said the Smith girl, plung- 
ing her hand still deeper into the cold- 
cream jar. “I’m all right.” 

“Tl say good night, then,” said Mrs. 
Mapleson, and started from the room. 
Suddenly she gave a little moan of pain, 
caught hold of a bedpost, and sank grace- 
fully to the floor. 

“What is it?” asked the Smith girl in 
alarm. 

“It’s my ankle,” Mrs. Mapleson said, 
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smiling bravely. “I’m afraid I’ve 
sprained it. How stupid of me! Get 
George, please. He'll have to carry me 
back to my room.” 

The Smith girl called Mr. Mapleson, 
who came in his pajamas. He wasted no 
time in getting Mrs. Mapleson back to 
her own room; but Mrs. Mapleson did 
have a chance to notice that he got a 
good look at the Smith girl, standing there 
like a scared rabbit, her face all shiny and 
greasy with cold cream. 

Mrs. Mapleson slept rather well that 
night. She had a feeling that everything 
would work out all right. 


When she woke up in the morning, Mr. 
Mapleson was not there, which was odd. 
He usually slept late Sunday morning. 

Mrs. Mapleson got up and dressed very 
carefully. It was important for her to 
look her best this morning. 


UT when she went downstairs for 
breakfast, Mr. Mapleson was not 
around. Neither was the Smith girl. 
“Do you know where Mr. Mapleson and 
Miss Smith are?” she asked when Ellen 
brought in her coffee. 
“They went to New York,” said Ellen. 
“Miss Smith had to leave in a hurry, and 


Mr. Mapleson drove her in. They didn’t 
want to disturb you. Mr. Mapleson left 
a note.” 

Ellen handed her an envelope. 

“I feel like a dog doing this to you,” 
it said. “I hate to hurt you. But I’ve 
got to. We're going away. I’ve been in 
love with Evelyn for a long time now. 
I’ve fought against it, and so has she. 
But it’s no use. When I saw her in that 
funny old bathrobe last night, with her 
face all smeared up with cold cream and 
looking so adorable, I knew I couldn't 
live without her any longer.” 

“George.” 


JEWELS ON APPROVAL 


“Aren’t you?” 

“No more than you’re Van Suydam 
Smith.” 

“That puts us in the same boat, doesn’t 
it? Or do you hold with me, perhaps, 
it’s poor slang to nickname a motorcar 
a boat?” 

“T wish,’—the wish was ground vin- 
dictively between teeth that lent new lease 
of life to the threadbare simile, “like 
pearls,”—‘I do wish I knew some way to 
get you out of it.” 

“You've reconsidered your intention to 
call a cop?” 

“You know I daren’t.” 

“Then I’m afraid there’s no hope.” 

“See here!” The girl squared herself 
defiantly. “What will you take?” 

“Take? In consideration of taking our- 
self off, do you mean?” 

“To clear out and let me alone.” 

“We are afraid,” the man temporized, 
“that’s a question for delicate negotiation 
under less public circumstances.” He took 
observations, and discovered that the car 


was passing the Public Library. “Or do 
you perhaps live in Brooklyn?” 

“What is it to you where I live?” 

“Tt’s getting on to tea-time. I could 


do with a cup, if you live anywhere in 
town and will be good enough to ask 
me.” 

The girl squandered another minute or 
two in fruitless scrutiny of the civil, 
amused, impersonal mask presented for 
her inspection. Then she gave a shrug. 
“We'll be home in a jiffy. I suppose, 
if you simply won’t come to terms with 
me now—” 

“No fear.” 

She indulged a second shrug of helpless 
vexation and a silence that lasted till the 
car pulled up before a dwelling that had 
once been proud but had recently passed 
through reconstruction into a hive of 
little apartments for folk of modest 
means. 

The self-styled Mr. Smith alertly 
hopped out and offered a hand. The fin- 
gers that were not Lucia Confrey’s light- 
ly touched his; the pleasing person they 
served passed him without a glance, and 
delaying only to instruct the chauffeur to, 
“Wait, please,” hastened into the house. 


HERE was no hall-service. She had to 

let herself and her guest in with her 
own latchkey. With no more words be- 
tween them, they mounted two flights of 
stairs, meeting nobody. Two doors opened 
on the second landing. One of these the 
girl unlocked. The man shut it behind him 


(Continued from page 29) 


and followed through a short hall to a 
sitting-room of fair size and modestly 
furnished. 

Here the girl rounded on him with 
brusque challenge: “Well?” 

“Charming,” he amiably approved. “Of 
course, some acquaintance with your 
tastes prepared us to find you were do- 
ing yourself tolerably well; but this is 
really too delightful. Such an intimately 
personal little home—it quite makes us feel 
intrusive.” 

“Not really!” 

“More than ever, when we remember 
that since you aren’t Lucia Confrey, we 
don’t even know your name.” 

The girl loosed a puzzling smile. “They 
know me here by the name of Jennifer 
Horne.” 

“Ah, yes?” he commented, still politely 


inquisitive. “And down at police head- 
quarters—” 
“The dicks?” The surprising creature 


laughed outright. “But I’m far too 
smooth a worker for them to know me 
by any name at all, as yet.” 

““As yet.’ To be sure. Ah, well, never 
lose heart. Good work in any field of 
endeavor is bound to win recognition in 
the long run.” 

“T suppose so. And then, I suppose, 
I'll have to go back to work.” 

“Very likely either back or up.” 

“ce ‘Up’?” 

“Up the river to Ossining. We believe, 
at least, they generally reward grand lar- 
ceny with a stretch at hard labor.” 

“Gosh!” The young woman wilted into 
a chair. “Grand larceny!” 

“And forgery. We’re assuming, you 
see, that you signed Miss Confrey’s name 
to the memorandum on which you got 
away with the goods, after we left.” 

“But she—” Cumulative consternation 
choked off that protest. Briefly eyes wide 
with blue dismay dwelt on the dismal per- 
spectives this heartlessness had opened 
up. “But you got that ring without sign- 
ing any memorandum.” 

“Wrong again: just before you came 
in, we had given the signature of Van 
Suydam Smith for it.” 

“Then we are in the same boat.” 

He was left to decide for himself 
whether this had ended on a point of in- 
terrogation or of exclamation. “Even 
so,” he shuffled, “the helm is in our 
hands, not yours.” 

“Meaning to say, I’m at your mercy.” 

“We're not sure. It largely rests with 

ou.” 

“What does?” 


“Whether you are to see in us an ad- 
versary or a partner in crime.” 

“Partner in crime’!” 

“Just so: compounding a felony.” 


LONG, illegible stare weighed him. 
“Well what are your terms?” 

“Hard to say, knowing as little as we 
do about your cohditions.” 

“My motives, you mean—the circum- 
stances that led me to commit a—what 
did you call it?” 

“Felony.” 

“Grisly word!” the girl mutinously ob- 
served. “And anyhow, what do they mat- 
ter, my motives?” 

“Why,” he cried in some wonder, 
“everything, we should think.” 

“Or is it merely that you want to 
pry into my secrets to satisfy a mean 
curiosity?” 

He reddened at that; his manner stif- 
fened. “Think what you like,” he be- 
gan, and turned a warmer shade of red, 
to find that she was shaking with silent 
mirth. “Oh, here!” he grumbled. ‘“That’s 
no fair. Why are you laughing at us?” 

“Because, if I’m an impostor, you’re 
such a fraud! A rather nice fraud, but— 
It’s a pity—I mean, I’m almost sorry 
you're engaged to be married. Though,” 
the minx thoughtfully amended, “I sup- 
pose I really ought to be glad; it would 
be too easy to get to thinking too much 
about you.” 

“Fulsome flattery,” the man rejoined; 
“and as such, fair enough. But may we 
not suggest that this line, interesting as 
it is, isn’t getting us anywhere in partic- 
ular.” 

“Tsn’t it? I don’t like to contradict 
you, but—why not put a bold face on it 
and own up you,re Van Suydam Smith?” 

“Have we ever denied that?” 

“Oh, dear!” Mirth evaporated alto- 
gether in the doleful small wail. “Then 
you are!” Guilty silence confirmed the 
accusation. “What am I going to do? I 
mean, just what are you going to do with 
me?” 

“We,” said Mr. Smith, “are going to 
be an attentive audience.” He drew up 
a chair, sat down, and coolly possessed 
himself of one of her hands. “Not in 
earnest,” he smilingly disclaimed to a 
startled gaze, “—just by way of proving 
we can be sympathetic. Now tell us all 
about it.” 

“TI don’t know about that.’ The hand 
he held made a half-hearted attempt to 
free itself, no more. “I’m not sure sym- 
pathy’s good for me. I’m awf’ly impres- 


sionable, you see. And you've got your 
fiancée to remember.” 

“As long as you don’t forget her,” Van 
considered, ‘“‘we’re safe enough. Why did 
you do that foolish thing this afternoon?” 

The blue eyes were dark and sad in the 
twilight; the mouth drooped, that had 
been made to laugh. A faint voice con- 
fessed: “Oh, I don’t know—I was des- 
perate! I haven't had a part in three 
years in anything that ran longer than 
a week. I’m over my ears in debt; haven't 
a penny; and there’s no work in sight.” 

“You're on the stage?” 

“Not very much. It’s sudden death 
to any play to cast me in it; and ’m 
afraid the managers are beginning to think 
that too, they send for me so seldom. 
And the hardest part of it,” the girl trag- 
ically protested, “I’m not at all a bad 
actress; truly I’m not.” 

“Of course you aren’t. Only an im- 
patient one—and not to be blamed for 
that, either. But the worst run of luck 
can’t last forever.” 

“If I could only believe it!” 

“But we're telling you. It happens that 
we know most managers worth knowing, 
and we'll guarantee you a part in a play 
that’s already an established success, pro- 
‘vided—” 

“Of course,” the girl ruefully chimed. 
“Though I warn you, it’s no fair bargain, 
it won’t be repaying kindness with kind- 
ness. I’ll only close the show; and then 
you'll have to get me another job to keep 
me from raiding the Subtreasury or some- 
thing, and after that another and another. 

And I'll be seeing too much of you 
and losing my head and making a nuisance 
of myself.” 

“We'll even risk that far chance.” 


N the third finger of the hand he held, 

the emerald burned like a globule of 
baleful fire. Van lifted the hand, touched 
the stone, and with a smile whimsically 
sketched, awaited the permission that di- 
rectly came in the shape of a slow nod. 
He drew the ring off and put it away 
in the pocket where rested that other ring 
which he had taken from the establish- 
ment of Miss Olga Grieg. Then without 
more demur the girl unlatched the chain 
of imperial jade from her white throat 
and dropped it into his palm. It went to 
join the rings. But the diamond pendant 
proved reluctant to leave its nest. upon 
her bosom. A piece of intricate fretwork 
in platinum, two of its tendrils had taken 
fast hold in the lace. She worried with 
it to no result for a minute or two, then 
jumped up and went to a window, though 
by then there was little enough light lin- 
gering in the sky. 

“Bother!” he heard her murmur, “I 
don’t want to tear it out—” 

“Let me make a light,” he offered, 
casting about for a wall-switch. 

“Oh, please not!” She swung back. 
“TI—please—I’d rather not, if we can 
manage without. I—I’m so ashamed; I 
don’t want you to see me. If you 
wouldn’t mind helping, perhaps—” 

Consistently sympathetic, Van said no 
more about making a light, only that he 
would be glad. ... But he wasn’t. It 
was necessary to stand too near her while 
he worried with the entangled pendant. 
He grew uncomfortably conscious of her 
—conscious of her consciousness of him. 
She had said she was impressionable, and 
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at this close range he was unable to be 
unaware of emotions astir in her that told 
him she was impressed, unmistakably af- 
fected by his nearness. And she was 
something more than merely a pretty girl. 

Her breathing fanned brokenly his 
searching fingers, above which her head 
was bent the better to hide her face; be- 
neath them, the lace rose and fell dis- 
turbingly to the agitation of her bosom. 
Van was bothered by his own pulses as 
well. 

“Tm afraid,” she faltered, “this won’t 
do—I’d better go into my room and turn 
on the light there—if you think you can 
trust me—” 

“Don’t be silly,’ he countered more 
grimly than he meant to. “But half a 
minute: I think that’s got it.” 

“That” had: the pendant fetched away 
in his grasp. “There!” he uttered in 
triumph not unmixed with relief. 

But before he could draw back, impul- 
sive hands caught his arm. “Oh,” cried 
a husky voice of fright, “what was that?” 

“What?” Van blankly inquired. 

“Didn’t you hear? There, in the hall 
—somebody—” 

She was trembling. Instinctively, quite 
without premeditation, Van girdled her 
slight shape with a reassuring arm. She 
seemed the calmer for it; and thus locked, 
they stood for several seconds, alertly 
listening. But Van heard only the heart 
thumping in the body pressed to his; that 
and pulses throbbing in his own temples. 

‘What did you hear?” 

“Nothing, I suppose. I’m all nerves to- 
day. I thought I heard the door-latch.” 

“Nobody lives with you?” 

“No. The girl that shares this hole 
with me is on the road. I wish she 
weren’t; it’s so lonely, I get fanciful—as 
just now. Forgive me for being such a 
stupid.” 

But she clung still to him, as if for- 
getful that her fright had been an affair 
of nerves alone; and when he moved a 
little in her hold, restive, it only fastened 
on him the more tightly. “Please,” a 
sobbing whisper begged, “not yet—don’t 
go just yet—not until—” 

“Until?” 

“Not till I’ve thanked you. You’ve 
been so sweet, so kind! You shouldn’t 
have been. I didn’t deserve it. And 
then—I warned you—” 

“Yes? Of what?” 

“Oh, don’t you know? Of this!” 

Her head lifted from his shoulder; her 
face searched blindly to his in the dusk; 
their lips met. 


Au in a breath Mr. Van Suydam Smith 
found himself again footloose, at 
the head of the stairs outside the closed 
door to Jennifer Horne’s little flat, no end 
relieved to be so, and sorely irked by a 
sense of duty perhaps a trifle overdone. 
And himself a man heavily engaged and 
in danger of being late, at that, for tea 
with the young woman to whom his troth 
was plighted! 

Well, he supposed, that sort of thing 
was what one got for being susceptible. 

Divided in mind as to whether he ought 
honestly to consider himself a bit of a 
dog or just a yellow cur, he buttoned his 
coat over the pockets in which the loot of 
his conquest was stored pending its res- 
toration, first thing in the morning, to the 
coffers of Miss Olga Grieg, and in chas- 


tened temper addressed himself to the 
stairs. These called for gingerly naviga- 
tion, both because they were cramped 
and twisty, and because the hall lamps had 
not yet been lighted. Somebody, he saw, 
was at the same time coming up from the 
street level; and on the first landing Van 
paused and drew aside to let this person 
pass him, only to make the painful dis- 
covery, the next instant, that this person 
was of a contrary mind. For instead of 
passing Van, he pulled up short and poked 
the ugly blunt nose of an automatic pistol 
into his midriff. 

“Claw the ceilin’, bo!” he hoarsely 
croaked. “Just one squeak outa you, and 
Ill send your in’ards te find your hands. 
Attababy! Now come through with that 
junk: where’d you put it?” 

“In the lower pockets of our waistcoat,” 
Van meekly responded. 

“In your vest, hey? All right—only 
don’tcha go makin’ no fool passes.” 


"THE hand that wasn’t holding the pistol 
(which most distressingly stayed put 
throughout) ripped open Van’s coat. 

“What beats us,” Van bleated, ‘is how 
you got your information about this 
stuff!” 

“Just because you two sailed in when 
you did, and caught me while I was 
friskin’ the little lady’s bureau, into her 
bedroom, and I couldn’t do nothin’ but 
lie low and listen while you kidded her 
into comin’ through. Then I eased out 
to lay for you.” At this jyncture the fin- 
gers that had dipped into the waistcoat 
pockets came away empty. “Sa-ay! 
What is this, anyhow, a frame? Are 
youse tryin’ to kid me? Whatcha done 
with them jools you made that dame 


cough up? Speak quick, or—Gawd be 
with you!” 
“What!” Astonishment and chagrin 


were writ so large on Van’s countenance 
that even the gunman was_ persuaded. 
“You don’t mean to say—” 

“Wait a minute!” Deft fingers ex- 
plored Van’s every other pocket. ‘“Broth- 
er, you aint got a solitary jool nowheres 
on you!” 

“Well!” 
devil!” 

“Vamped you, hey?” A grin of deri- 
sion made the repellent face opposed to 
his more than ever unsightly in Van’s rat- 
ing. ‘Let you think you was one helluva 
bright white-haired lad—and snitched all 
the stuff right back again while she was 
sendin’ you away with love and kisses! 
Bo, you’re too soft for this game. When 
a bird lets a frail put old stuff like that 
over on him, safest thing he can do is 
turn straight. Come on, now!” The pres- 
sure of the pistol thrust Van back toward 
the foot of the second flight of stairs. 
“You can give your hands a rest if you 
wanta, seein’s you aint got no more gun 
than jools or brains in the head. But 
do’s I tell you: turn right around and 
climb.” 

“What—” 

“IT and you’re going to make another 
call on the lady dip. Climb!” 

Van turned not at all reluctantly, and 
with the pistol nuzzling the small of his 
back, climbed. At the door from which 
he had so lately emerged, he obeyed a 
command to halt and press the button. 
From its far side the sound of a buzzer 
was distinctly to be heard. The door 


Van whistled. “The little 


persisted in presenting an impassive face, 
notwithstanding. 

“What t’ell!” the gunman muttered. 
“Tf she thinks stallin’s going to get her 
anything, she’s got another swell think 
comin’. Here, you: stand aside.” 

Van backed away, still covered by the 
pistol. The bandit whipped a key from 
his pocket and inserted it in the lock. 

“Where did you get that?” 

“Off the sup’ntendent—master-key for 
the whole damn’ house. He’s a layin’ off 
in the furnace-room now, hog-tied and 
chewin’ a sock.” The door swung wide. 
“Walk in, friend, and make yourself to 
home.” 

Van walked in, the man with the gun 
at his heels. 

But the flat was empty: Miss Jennifer 
Horne had flown. 

“Well!” the gunman gaped, concluding 
a two-minute search of the three rooms 
and bath. ‘“Whaddya know about that?” 

“Nothing certain,” Van replied, begin- 
ning to enjoy himself. “But if we may 
make so bold as as to hazard a shrewd 
guess—” 

“Well: what is it?” 

“The young woman heard us on the 
landing, ran up thé next flight, waited till 
we got in here, then ran down to the 
street. She had a hired car, left it wait- 
ing when we came up—” 

A motor-horn in the street yawped with 
a mocking accent, and Van and the gun- 
man with one consent turned to the win- 
dows, craning out of them just in time 
to see the town-car pull away from the 
curb below. And when Van drew his 
head back into the room, he had the prem- 
ises all to himself: the bandit was charg- 
ing down the stairs and emitting a bellow 
of rage at every jump. 


BECAUSE the early evening crush of 
traffic on the avenues was at its 
thickest, the town-wise walked instead of 
hopping taxies, and so saved time. Van 
made the journey afoot to East Sixty- 
third Street, turning up a good thirty 
minutes late for tea in the Confrey draw- 
ing-room. On any other day he would 
complacently have counted himself For- 
tune’s pampered pet to find Lucia alone. 
Tonight he wasn’t so sure he was the 
luckiest man alive. Bruises administered 
to masculine vanity seldom heal in half 
an hour. 

“There’s one thing,’ Lucia sweetly re- 
flected, while he saluted her hand and 
found him a humble seat by her side: 
“you won’t ever be able to call me to or- 
der, not at least with a straight face, for 
taking all the time I need to dress for 
dinners and theaters and things, after 
we’re married—not when I can remind 
you of times like tonight. I adore you, 
Van; but I do think, too, you’re not a 
very gallant sweetheart.” 

“Sorry,” he said, and convincingly 
looked it. “We’ve been shopping and— 
ah—lost our way.” 

“Lost your way?” 

“Kind of.” 

“Tell me about it.” Lucia gave him a 
cup of tea quite to his taste without 
holding up the show to make arch observa- 
tions concerning her acquaintance with 
his liking for two lumps and lemon in- 
stead of cream. In many respects a most 
remarkable young woman. “Have you 
been deceiving me, Van? You've always 


led me to believe you knew your way 
about; and now you say you lost it this 
afternoon!” 

“Tn a manner of speaking. That wasn’t 
all we lost,” Van gloomily added, “either. 
We lost what we’d gone shopping for: a 
ring to be a symbol of our engagement— 
something a bit out of the ordinary, you 
know.” 

“Van! Don’t tell me you found a ring 
and then lost it!” 

Something in her tone fostered the sus- 
picion that Lucia was having a mock at 
him. Well, he deserved to be mocked at. 

“Such a lovely ring, too,” Lucia laughed 
in his hangdog countenance. “Next to 
you, dear, I believe I adore it more than 
anything in the world.” 

“Eh?” he stammered. 
know about it?” 

“But see!” 


“What do you 


i lived in beauty on Lucia’s slender 
finger! Van pressed a hand to his 
forehead and giddily goggled. 

“Jenny brought it to me, directly she 
escaped from you and the bandit, Van.” 

He experienced that widely advertised 
sensation known as an all-gone feeling. 

“Jenny!” 

“Jennifer Horne. We used to room to- 
gether at school, you know. Then her 
people lost all their money, and she had 
to go on the stage to make a living; so 
we haven’t been able to see as much of 
each other of late years as we wanted to. 
I dare say that’s why you haven’t heard 
me talk about her. But today at lunch- 
eon she told me she needed some unusual 
jewelry for a special purpose, and I told 
her about Grieg’s, and that she could get 
what she wanted there in my name. And 
of course you had to be there and mis- 
take her for a thief! It’s too funny. We 
had such a laugh over it all, just now.” 

‘““Ah—she’s—Miss Horne’s here now?” 

“No, dear; she couldn’t stop. Besides, 
she said she fancied you wouldn’t be very 
keen on seeing her again for a while.” 

“Do you mean,” Van gulped, “that 
young woman knew who we were all along, 
and just played a game on us?” 

“Not exactly, dear; Jénny wasn’t sure. 
First she thought you were Van Suydam 
Smith, she says; and then she was afraid 
you weren’t; and finally she decided she 
couldn’t afford to take the chance—that 
was after she’d given up the things to 
you—so she took them back again, just 
to be on the safe side... . Van, dear!” 
—Lucia bent near and turned on him the 
full candlepower of her wondering eyes,— 
“what was the trick Jenny used to get 
them back without your knowing?” 

“She—ah—didn’t tell you?” 

“She hadn’t time. She said it was a 
piece of business she learned to do for 
a part she used to play in a crook melo- 
drama. How did it go?” 

“Tt wouldn’t be fair to tell,” Van said 
with decision. “It’s a trade secret of 
hers, you see. No; it wouldn’t be fair.” 

“Never mind. I’ve seen so many un- 
derworld plays myself. I think I can 
guess.”” Fond malice lurked in the eyes 
his startled eyes consulted. And Lucia 
laughed. ‘Don’t look so guilty, you funny 
thing! You see, Jenny said I wasn’t to 
be jealous: so I know, dear, you didn’t 
kiss her back. You, just like a lamb, 
let yourself be kissed in a good cause; 
and—I forgive you.” 
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She turned in the dark, resting her 
knuckles on the top step where she sat, 
rolling her weight to her knees and then 
pushing it to her feet. Getting up and 
down was the hardest of anything she did. 
The screen door thudded on her heels, 
leaving the men outside, giving her the 
kitchen. She brought a box and a bottle 
from the cupboard, stirred up the fire, and 
set a kettle on to heat. As she worked, 
Willy’s voice rumbled beyond the window: 

“might as well know, Pa, I’m clear- 
ing out. This aint any camping-trip. I’m 
in a jam.” 


i the darkness of the cellarway Lizzie 
felt about for biscuits and eggs and 
pickles, doughnuts and pie. 

“met this feller last week, and he 
wanted me to go with him, buying a ranch 
out in his country. Five hundred dollars 
he said I’d have to have. It sounded like 
a good thing to me. I kept turning it over 
in my mind. I meant to ask you for the 
five hundred dollars, but I didn’t know as 
you could spare it very well.” 

“Spare it! My God, Willy, we aint got 
twenty dollars to our name! What you 
done, boy?” 

Lizzie split the biscuits and spread 
them thick with butter, peeled the eggs 
and sprinkled them with salt and pepper. 
Her hands were nearly as broad as they 
were long, the veins thick and hard, the 
nails ribbed and broken. 

“tell you there wasn’t any other way, 
Pa. I got to get out. I got to get out of 
here. There’s nothing here for me. It’s 
my chance. This feller’s got the ranch 
most bought, and he’s got a herd of good 
cattle. We'll make something of ourselves. 
Ten years from now I'll send for you and 
Mom to come out and look us over. We'll 
be some handsome cowboys. Purple silk 
shirts and chaps!” 

“I don’t know how your mother’ll stand 
it,” 

“She don’t care anything about me, 
does she? I never thought she cared any- 
thing about me. It was always you that 
kind of stuck up for me. That’s why I 
thought I’d better tell you what a hole 
I'm in—” 

Lizzie put milk and sugar into the whis- 
ky bottle and poured in tea strong and 
hot. Wrapped in newspaper, it would stay 
warm for many hours. + 

“come in there this afternoon spread- 
ing out his bills he was taking to the 
bank, telling what a lot a fellow could 
do if he had a business head on him! It 
was too much for me. I up and hit him 
one. I took his money too. I aint deny- 
ing it. As I see it, it was as good as 
mine. I’d have made more than that, if 
he’d kept to the promise he made me 
when I rented that building. He was a 
double-crosser—” 

“Oh, my God, boy!” Ed Hanson 
groaned. “Oh, my God! You hadn’t 
ought to done it. Whatever made you do 
it? I don’t know what your mother’ll do. 
I don’t know how she’ll stand it.” 

“That’s all right, Mom!” Willy called 
through the window. “Don’t fuss over it. 
Just a bite’s all I want.” 

“That's all ’tis,” Lizzie answered. 

She stood for a minute looking down 


THE MIDDLE SON 
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into the box, then went to the cupboard 
and came back, her feet dragging, her 
shoulders bent, to tuck a crumpled pa- 
per bag into a corner beside the pie. 

Willy came in for the box, hitting 
against chairs and table with his big 
hands, his big feet, and yet slim in his 
body, his neck lean and young. His hair 
looked almost red in the lamplight. 

“All ready, Mom?” 

“Ves. I guess so.” 

“Well, I better be going, then.” 

“Don’t you—aint you going to take 
anything—any extry clothes?” 

“No. I aint got room. ... I'll be all 
right, Mom.” 

“Yes. I put you up enough to last you 
for a couple of days, if need be.” 

“You did? You put in any—any pie, 
Mom?” 

“Yes. They’s pie. And hot tea.” 

“Tl be all right, then.” 

“Ves—I put in a few Canada mints, 
that I had by me.” 

“Huh! I'll be all right if I’ve got 
Canada mints, won’t I, Mom?” 

“Yes—I guess so, Willy.” 

All the time, his mouth was smiling. 
They did not look at each other. He took 
up the box and went awkwardly to the 
door. She followed him. The lights from 
an automobile on the top of Archer’s hill 
struck the glass mug hanging on the pump 
in the yard, glinting. They could hear 
the motor too. 

“Willy!” Lizzie said. “You’ve got that 
money, aint you—what you said, what 
you got for your garage stuff?” 

“Sure.” Willy’s chuckle was hard. “You 
bet I’ve got it.’ He stepped out, closing 
the screen-door, and looked back through 
the wire, his forehead pressed against it, 
his eyes soft and young, his mouth grin- 
ning. “What I want to ask you—you go- 
ing to wear them beads, mom?” 

“Yes,” Lizzie answered. “You better be 
going, Willy. I'll wear ’em.” 

“Cause I’ve bought you other stuff you 
never wore,” Willy said, his face pressed 
against the screen. “That white silk scarf, 
you know—” 

“Well, I'll wear ’em,” Lizzie said. “You 
go along. I'll wear ’em, Willy.” 

“That’s right,” Willy said. His face 
dropped away into the dark. “That’s the 
girl, Mom.” 

Lizzie heard him go down the steps, 
heard his father get up and go toward 
the road with him. She kept on standing 
even after they had gone, and was there 
when a truck drove into the yard a few 
minutes later, its two great eyes boring 
into the place like augers into a board. 

“Hullo! That you, Mis’ Hanson? 
Where’s Ed?” 

“T don’t know. He just stepped out. I 
was a-looking for him.” 

“You was, hey?” 

Several men appeared, and stood about 
her steps. 

“Bill been here tonight?” 

“Willy? No. He’s to the village, if 
you want him.” 

“No, he aint.” 

“Well, he aint here.” 

“Aint, huh? I guess we’d better see 
about that.” Harry Spencer showed his 
badge. It was no sight to Lizzie Hanson. 


She knew he had a badge. “I suppose you 
know what’s happened.” 

“No,” Lizzie answered him. “Something 
happened, has it?” 

“Gene Lucas has been killed. Killed 
and robbed of six hundred dollars, and 
the body left locked up in Bill’s garage. 
Sure you aint seen Bill?” 

“No,” Lizzie answered, still standing 
on her stiff old feet in her doorway. “I 
aint seen Willy for some time.” 

“Well, we'll just look around,” the 
Sheriff said to his men. 

They brushed by her. She heard them 
tramping upstairs, down cellar, through 
the shed into the barn. Ed came back to 
the steps, and she went out, and they sat 
there together as they had earlier in the 
evening. 

“You heard him, what he said?” Lizzie 
asked once, between her nearly closed lips. 

Ed jerked his head. Lizzie knew Ed 
had been crying. She could tell by the 
sound of his breath, and the pocket in 
which he kept his red handkerchief was 
damp against her‘arm. She sat stonily, 
her eyes on the ground. 

The Sheriff and his men came out of 
the barn, the beams from their flashlights 
and lanterns darting about the yard and 
down the pasture lane. Not a foot of the 
Hanson acres went unshaven by those 
razors of light, not a tree nor a boulder 
nor a fence. Then men cursed and spat, 
muttering together. They put their ears 
to the ground and listened; they beat the 
bushes with clubs as if trying to drive out 
snakes. In that hour the last dignity, the 
last reserve of Ed and Lizzie Hanson was 
torn away. They could not even any 
longer keep their house and land from in- 
trusion. Taking their clothing from them 
would have left them no more nude than 
this. They sat close together, and did not 
answer when the Sheriff spoke to them, 
kindly enough, nor did they look up as 
the truck roared away. 


ATER, in the thick dark, the kitchen 
lamp having drunk its oil and gone 
out, Ed said huskily: “Ma! Ma, you 
don’t need to worry over Willy, anyway. 
He’s all right.” 

“Ves, I guess so,” Lizzie answered. 

“T mean, it wa’n’t fishing he went—” 

“T know it. I heard him tell it over.” 

“You heard him!” 

“Ves, I heard him.” 

“Vou never said nothing.” 

“No. Well, I heard him.” 

Still later, Ed asked: “Did you hear me 
say I’d try to raise some cash on the place 
to send out to him?” 

“Ves. I heard you.” 

“You wa’n’t mad?” 

“T guess ’twas only right, Ed. I don’t 
know. I guess ’twas only right. I put in 
a paper of them silver dollars too. Some 
way, I felt as if I had to.” 

“T don’t know what the rest will say—” 

“No.” Lizzie rolled over, pushing and 
pulling herself to her feet. She stood look- 
ing at the sky. “It don’t make much dif- 
ference now. They’ve all got something 
—all but him. He’s off out there alone, 
and he aint got nothing—only us... . He 
was an awful taking little young one, 
wa’n’t he, Ed?” 


RADIO REVUE 
(Continued from page 47) 


parts of the program, are aided by their 
past experience with “The March of 
Time,” they are continually faced with 
the problem of changing technique for 
the changing news of each week. 

The selection of actors who can faith- 
fully reproduce the voices of those in the 
news is one of the most difficult of Mr. 
Pryor’s many duties. It looks this year 
as if he might have a particularly bad 
time, because with each shuffle of the 
“New Deal” there will rise into promi- 
nence men and women who have not be- 
fore figured spectacularly in the news. 
However, radio audiences will still hear 
—William Adams, who speaks as either 
President Roosevelt or .President von 
Hindenburg at the flip of a coin; Ted de 
Corsia, who finds no difficulty in switch- 
ing from the voice of Mussolini to that 
of Herbert Hoover; Alfred Shirley as 
Ramsay MacDonald, the Prince of Wales, 
and Mahatma Gandhi; Marian Hopkin- 
son as Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt; Westbrook 
van Voorhis as Hitler; Porter Hall as 
Stalin; Frank Reddick as Lindbergh; Bar- 
bara Bruce as Frances Perkins and Mrs. 
James Roosevelt; and Charles Slattery as 
Al Smith. 

These actors, and others who will be 
chosen as the news dictates, strive to 
achieve accurate reproductions of the 
tones and vocal mannerisms of the per- 
sons they represent, by seeing and hearing 
them on every possible occasion. Ra- 
dio speeches are listened to by the actor 
and by Mr. Pryor with a concentration 
which would be flattering if their inter- 
est were not centered on the voice rather 
than the thoughts of the speaker. News- 
reel theaters are a favorite laboratory for 
studying the voices of the headliners. 

The editors of Time have prepared 
their script. Arthur Pryor, Jr., has se- 
lected and rehearsed the actors, decided 
on sound-effects and paced his production. 
Howard Barlow has scored the program. 
Possibly as many as fifty actors are as- 
sembled in the studio, together with the 
symphony orchestra, the’ directors, the 
announcer, and the production man. 
Thirteen hours or more of rehearsal have 
sunk into the past. The hands of the 
clock reach eight-thirty, and you hear— 

“Remington Rand, featuring the March 
of Time... .” 


OE PENNER, the man with a duck 

nobody wants to buy, is appearing in 
his first extended radio series on the 
Bakers’ Broadcast over a coast-to-coast 
NBC-WJZ network on Sunday evenings. 
Penner’s radio début was as a guest star 
on Rudy Vallée’s Fleischmann Hour Va- 
riety programs, where he and his duck 
were such a success that the same spon- 
sor chose him for his present broadcasts. 

Previous to his appearance before the 
microphone, Penner had failed to sell his 
duck to numerous vaudeville audiences 
throughout the country. He was equally 
unsuccessful in putting over the deal in 
several Broadway stage revues, including 
“The Greenwich Village Follies” and the 
“Tattle Tale Revue.” 

The Bakers’ Broadcast includes in its 
show the music of Ozzie Nelson’s orches- 
tra, and the songs of Harriet Hilliard. 
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THE EVIL EMPRESS 


When the procession finally returned to 
the great ballroom, having circled the 
palace three times, the Empress motioned 
to the Master of Ceremonies; and the 
doors leading into the supper-hall, which 
was transformed into a tropical garden, 
were thrown open. All the guests stood 
up and waited for the Empress to lead 
the way. She was about to offer her arm 
to Orlov, when she saw the Chief of 
Police crossing the floor in her direction. 

She raised her eyebrows questioningly. 

“T hope you are not coming to report 
the theft of the great Imperial Crown, 
Chicherin. Anything of importance?” 

“T am afraid so, Your Majesty. May 
I talk to you for a few minutes?” 

Catherine hesitated. 

“Let me talk to him, Little Mother,” 
volunteered Orlov. “The guests are wait- 
ing for you.” 

“T am sorry, Your Highness,” stiffly 
said Chicherin, “but I’d rather discuss 
this matter directly with Her Majesty.” 

Both men played their parts admirably. 
There was no doubt in the minds of 
Helen, her father and Samarin, who stood 
behind the Empress, that the Chief of 
Police had unearthed something of a 
nature likely to bring about the downfall 
of the favorite. 

“Well,” finally decided Catherine, “if 
it’s as important as all that, my guests 
will have to eat their food unseasoned by 
my presence. Lead the way, Chicherin. 
I hope you won’t detain me too long.” 

She walked through the crowd of silent 
guests, with the Chief of Police marching 
ahead of her, while at a sign from Orlov, 
the slightly perplexed master of cere- 
monies knocked on the floor with his 
ivory-handled staff and announced that 
supper had been served. 


HE absence of the Empress lasted a 
full hour. The pink-and-white towers 
of ice-cream were being already passed 
around the tables when she appeared in 
the supper-hall, this time unescorted by 
Chicherin. She stopped for a moment at 
the table of the British ambassador and 
inquired about the health of His Britan- 
nic Majesty, who had been suffering with 
a severe cold when last heard from; and 
then instead of making a general tour of 
hospitality as was required by etiquette, 
she walked straight to the table of Orlov, 
which was set in the center of the hall, 
in a grove of palms and citrus-trees. She 
was conscious of curious glances, but her 
smile was serene and her eyes sparkled. 
“Please be seated,” she said to Orlov 
and his guests. “I know I will be repri- 
manded by the Master of Ceremonies, 
but the thought of a single girl being left 
at the mercy of four men made me un- 
happy. I simply had to come to the 
rescue of Helen. ... No, thanks, Count. 
If you don’t mind, I’d rather sit between 
Prince Samarin and the Chancellor, with 
wisdom on my left and romance on my 
right.” 

“Had I known it,” said the Chancellor, 
“T would have exchanged seats with the 
Prince. All my life I wanted to be 
recognized as an incurable romantic.” 

“Bravo, bravo!” laughed Catherine. 
“The great cynical faun of the North, 


(Continued from page 21) 


transformed into a dashing hero by the 
proximity of young beauty! I must 
mention it iu my next letter to Voltaire. 
And speaking of Voltaire, here’s some- 
thing, my friends, that is even more dar- 
ing than the writings of our amiable 
revolutionary.” 

She took a paper from her deécolletage, 
and turning to Samarin, said: 

“Please read it aloud, Prince. I am 
too vain to carry my glasses at a ball, 
and my poor eyes aren’t what they used 
to be.” 

“Certainly, Your Majesty.” 

Samarin took the paper, opened it— 
and remained silent. Helen thought she 
saw his hand tremble. 

“Don’t be so selfish, Prince,” said 
Catherine. ‘We all want to hear it.” 

“Your Majesty, may I first explain—” 

“Don’t,” interrupted Catherine. “Ex- 
planations and footnotes are invariably 
boresome. Let’s read it first and com- 
ment afterward.” 

“Very well, Your Majesty.” 

Samarin bowed, and began to read: 

“ ‘While the world is still suffering from 
all forms of tyranny, and while there are 
still millions of serfs in Russia, brutalized 
by their masters and sold like so many 
head of cattle, something tells me that the 
days of absolutism are counted. There is 
unrest throughout France, and even in the 
selfsame unfortunate Russia, signs are not 
lacking that the country of the play-writ- 
ing Empress is about to witness a great 
revolution. It is our duty, friends, to 
work incessantly toward making this revo- 
lution a success and a real triumph of 
liberty.’ ” 

While Samarin was reading the paper 
in a voice choking with emotion, a great 
change came into the facial expressions 
of his five listeners. The old Chancellor 
straightened up in his chair, and his pale 
lips became tightly drawn. General 
Bernsdorf sat up with clenched fists, and 
could hardly resist a desire to reach 
across the table, pull the paper out of 
Samarin’s hands and tear it into shreds. 
Helen was watching Orlov and Catherine, 
hoping that it would help her understand 
the meaning of this strange scene; but 
Orlov hid his face behind the menu while 
Catherine kept up her smile. 

“Revolting! Outrageous!” 

General Bernsdorf was the first to offer 
his comment. 

“Tsn’t it?” said Catherine. “What 
would you do, my dear General, to the 
author of this paper, were you to sit as 
his judge?” 

The General rose and stood at atten- 
tion. 

“Your Majesty, I would have that man 
shot without granting him the privilege of 
a trial!” 

“You are too cruel, General. I am 
afraid I’ll have to take the advice of the 
younger people. For instance you, Prince 
Samarin?” 

Samarin met Catherine’s eyes with a 
look of contempt. 

“Your Majesty,” he answered coldly, 
“it is clear to me that nothing I might 
say or do could change the vindictive 
character of Count Orlov. His game is 
quite obvious.” 


“What’s that?” Orlov jumped up and 
made a move toward Samarin. 

“Please, gentlemen,” said Catherine. 
“I am yet to hear the promised expla- 
nation of Prince Samarin.” 

“There are no explanations forthcom- 
ing, Your Majesty. You know very well 
that although this paper is written in my 
hand, it is merely a translation from the 
well-known paragraph in the latest book 
of D’Alambert, the French philosopher, 
who, I believe, is well known to Your 
Majesty.” 

Catherine nodded. 

“It may be so, Prince. But what made 
you translate it? And what prompted 
you to send it to your accomplice Captain 
Potiemkin?” 

“Captain Potiemkin?” Samarin could 
hardly believe his own ears. “Your 
Majesty is joking. Why, I met Captain 
Potiémkin for the first time in my life 
only yesterday, in the waiting-room of 
the Chancellor.” 

“That’s true,” confirmed the Chancel- 
lor. “If you’ want to take my advice, 
Your Majesty, you will have this matter 
thoroughly investigated before reaching a 
decision. I personally am _ willing to 
vouch for the integrity of both Captain 
Potiemkin and Prince Samarin.” 

“Thanks,” said the Empress dryly. 
“But it so happens that I did not solicit 
your advice, Chancellor. This paper was 
found tonight in the house of Captain 
Potiemkin; and Prince Samarin admits 
that he has written it. What more do 
you want? I thank the Prince for the 
pleasure of his company; and I beg him 
to leave. The police are waiting for him 
outside.” 

Samarin got up and crossed toward 
Helen, who sat motionless in her chair, 
bewildered, and deathly pale. 

“Darling—” he began, but General 
Bernsdorf pushed him back. 

“You will obey the orders of Her 
Majesty, young man! I won't permit 
you to disgrace my daughter any further.” 

“Very well, General,” said Samarin; 
and without bowing to the Empress, he 
walked away. 

The orchestra in the great ballroom was 
playing a gay mazurka, and the Master 
of Ceremonies was directing the dancers 
to change their ladies. 

“Step back, step back,” he called to 
Samarin. “You have lost your lady.” 

“Not yet,” said Samarin. 


Chapter Six 


ANG. ... Bang. . . . Bang. ... 

The soldier posted outside the tiers 
of solitary cells looked at the corporal of 
the guard knowingly. 

“Still going strong,” he said in muffled 
tones, as if afraid the echo might carry 
his words through the rocky stillness of 
the Fortress of Schliisselburg. 

“The same fellow?” 

“Yes, the Prince in Number 2407.” 

“What is he raising the devil about?” 

“He says he wants to talk to you.” 

“What about?” 

“The usual thing, I guess. 
and the black bread.” 


The rats 


“Tell him that this is a jail, not an 
inn.” 

“T did, last night, but he says he is 
going to bang on the door till he sees 
you.” 

“Well,” decided the corporal, “let him 
bang. That door can take lots of punish- 
ment.” 

The soldier nodded and resumed his 
tour of the corridor. He thought there 
would be little sense in reporting to his 
superior that the imprisoned Prince was 
anxious to learn what day it was. Pass- 
ing in front of Number 2407, he knocked 
on the iron door with the butt of his 
musket and said indifferently: 

“Better stop that racket.” 

“T must talk to the corporal,” came in 
a hoarse voice. 

“That’s against the rules.” 

“Then you tell me what day it is.” 

“T am not permitted to give any in- 
formation to the prisoners.” 

“Can’t you tell me at least how many 
days I have already spent here?” 

“No, I am not permitted to.” 

“But why? What difference would 
that make?” 

The soldier shook his head in disgust 
and walked away. The fortress regula- 
tions, which he knew by heart, read: “It 
being the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to keep prisoners who are 
confined to the solitary cells in thorough 
isolation from the outside world, no ques- 
tions of theirs shall be answered by the 
guards, be it even an inquiry as to the 
hour of the day or as to the weather.” 


Now the banging on the door, which 
had been going on for the last twelve 
hours stopped abruptly. Had the guard 
entered cell Number 2407 at that moment, 
he would have noticed a considerable 
change in the attitude of the prisoner. 
His hands bruised, his ears ringing and his 
head aching, Samarin sat on the edge of 
the iron bunk with his eyes closed. He 
hated to surrender to this feeling of 
weakness, but something had suddenly 
snapped inside him. The fact that the 
corporal had refused to talk to him made 
him think that instead of being exiled to 
Siberia, he might be kept indefinitely in 
this pitch-dark cell. The names of men 
who had died right here in the Fortress 
of Schliisselburg, perhaps in this very cell, 
came to his mind: the ailing Prince 
Johann-Anton, the rightful claimant to the 
throne of Peter the Great, who was im- 
prisoned at the ege of ten; Captain 
Mirovich, an eccentric dreamer, who tried 
to rescue the hapless Prince; and many 
others—officers, writers, diplomats and 
former ministers of the Crown, about 
whom his late father used to tell him 
what sounded in his childhood like stories 
of fascinating mystery but which acquired 
the grim dimensions of stark realism now. 

“T must not give in; I must fight it,” 
he said to himself. “Unless I do, I shall 
lose my mind, and that’s what they are 
hoping for.” 

“They” were Catherine and Orlov. 
Only three other people existed in the 
entire world as far as he was concerned. 
Those two and Helen. He loved Helen 
more than ever, but he felt that in his 
present state, love would not help him. 
In order to remain alive, he had to hate. 
Looking at the swollen knuckles of his 
hands, he visualized the white plumpness 
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of Catherine’s throat, and the dimple on 
Orlov’s chin; and he shuddered with a 
maddening desire... . 

“Revenge!” he said aloud, and the sound 
of that word thrilled him. It was the 
sweetest word in the universe. He 
jumped up and grabbed a large chunk of 
stale black bread that lay in the corner. 
He had refused to touch it when it was 
brought to him hours ago, and it bore the 
marks of the sharp teeth of rats; but he 
would have fought with myriads of rats 
for its possession now, because he was 
now determined to live: life meant re- 
venge. He ate the bread ravenously, 
every bit of it, gathering the crumbs from 
his knees and the floor. A few moments 
later he fell asleep, for the first time in 
the four days spent by him in the solitary 
cell of the Fortress of Schlisselburg. . 

He was still asleep next morning when 
the door opened and a rough voice said: 

“There he is, Your Excellency. Guard, 
wake up the prisoner.” 

“No, don’t,” ordered the Chancellor. 
“You may go now, Governor. Just leave 
the door open. Are all your cells as dark 
as that?” 

“Not quite, Your Excellency. This hap- 
pens to be the darkest one. We reserve 
it for particularly dangerous rebels.” 

“Such as?” 

“Well—” The Governor of the fort- 
ress hesitated for a moment. “If I recall 
correctly, the late Prince Johann-Anton 
spent here the last year of his life. I 
may be mistaken, of course—” 

“T am certain you are not,” muttered 
the Chancellor, entering the cell. ‘The 
diminutive size of this chamber suggests 
that it may have been especially built to 
serve as a play-nook for the youthful 
Johann-Anton.” 

The Governor flushed. 

“We of the fortress are merely obeying 
the orders of those higher up, Your Ex- 
cellency.” 

But the Chancellor was not listening. 
Leaning on his heavy gold-knobbed cane, 
he was staring into the unshaven face of 
the sleeper. 

“Silly pup!” he said tenderly, and mov- 
ing closer toward the bunk, he stroked 
Samarin’s disheveled hair. 

“Must be pretty exhausted,” volun- 
teered the Governor. 

“Or afraid to wake up in the presence 
of so imposing a company.” 

The Governor clicked his heels and 
retired hurriedly. 


EFT alone, the Chancellor took a bottle 

of toilet water out of his pocket, 

moistened his silk handkerchief and pro- 
ceeded to rub Samarin’s forehead. 

“What is it?” whispered the young 
man, opening his eyes, but still half- 
conscious. 

“A breath of Versailles, my friend. 
Sweet as the kiss of a loving bride, strong 
as the claim of a pawnbroker.” 

“You? Here? Impossible! ... I 
must be dreaming,” cried Samarin incred- 
ulously, touching the Chancellor’s hand. 

“T hope not. It’s bad enough to spend 
one’s youth in this foul dungeon, without 
dreaming about decrepit specimens like 
myself. Are, you sufficiently awake to 
talk?” 

Samarin nodded. There was something 
in the bantering manner of the elder man 
which made him feel a lump forming in 


his throat. 
mouth. 
“Steady, my boy!” said the Chancellor. 
“Steady is the word—homely, but might- 
ily effective. I am bringing good news, 
young fellow.” 
“You mean it?” 


He was afraid to open his 


Shey grasped the Chancellor by 
the shoulder. 

“Of course, I do. Let go of my 
shoulder! Have some respect for my 
venerable gout.” 

“Oh, I am so sorry, Your Excellency 

I really don’t know what to say! 
How can I ever repay your kindness! .. . 
To think that thanks to you I shall be a 
free man again! I give you my word 
that I shall follow your advice now, and 
leave for Paris immediately. Does Helen 
know of my good fortune? Is she ready 
to leave Russia at once?” 

The Chancellor blinked. 

“Tam afraid you misunderstood me, 
my boy. Surely you do not think that I 
came here to tell you that you can walk 
out of this fortress scot-free.” 

“But didn’t you say you brought good 
news?” 

Samarin’s jeniton was transmitted to 
the Chancellor. He felt uncomfortable. 

“Good news does not always imply 
foolish news,” he said grumblingly. ‘For 
my part, I consider that you are pretty 
lucky. The Empress has agreed not to 
exile you to Siberia. The text of her 
decree reads harshly, but the thing is 
that you will be permitted to retire to 
your estates and live there like a gentle- 
man.” 

“But Helen—Helen! What about her?” 

“Leave that to me. I shall have many 
an occasion to see the General within the 
next two years.” 

“Two years!’’ Samarin laughed bitterly. 
“And you call it good news, Your Excel- 
lency, that I am to be buried for a period 
of two endless years in a God-forsaken 
spot, in the extreme east of the Empire, 
separated by thousands of miles and 
some six weeks of voyage from the only 
human being I care about! And why? 
Just because I translated an innocent 
paragraph from a book by a famous 
French philosopher! I swear to you that 
I never sent it to anyone. If it was really 
found in Captain Potiemkin’s house, it 
must have been planted there by the 
selfsame cad who stcle it from me. 
Orlov and his police did it, and you know 
it better than any man.” 

“T wouldn’t say that,” smiled the Chan- 
cellor. “There are several other people 
who know it just as well as I do. We 
will bag Orlov sooner or later. Just give 
us sufficient time.” 

“And in the meanwhile I have to rot 
in exile! I’d just as soon be in Siberia!” 

“You would, eh? It’s a good thing I 
know that you are in love. Otherwise I 
would believe that the Empress is right, 
and that you are truly insane.” 

“When did she say that?” 

“In her comment on my report. I 
wasted ten pages pleading the fact of 
your youth and inexperience, but she 
settled the whole case in just two sen- 
tences: ‘Potiemkin, as a scoundrel, to be 
kept under arrest in his house in St. 
Petersburg. Samarin, as a maniac, to be 
exiled to his estates in the Orenburg dis- 
trict, and placed under the observation of 


local authorities. There’s a sample of 
imperial lucidity for you, young fellow. 
And now I must go. I understand that 
you are to leave for Orenburg some time 
this afternoon. The secret police will 
take you home first and let you pack. 
Take care of yourself—and God _ bless 
you! If the Maker likes amorous fools 
as much as I do, you will be all right.” 

He waved his hand gayly and started 
for the door. 

“Your Excellency—’ 

“Ves, my boy.” 

“Insane people are not responsible for 
their actions, are they?” 

“What’s on your mind?” 


? 


called Samarin. 


“Revenge! Even if I have to wait 
for it a whole lifetime!” 
The Chancellor stopped, and_ stood 


leaning on his cane. 

“How strange that you should have 
mentioned that word!” he said in an 
even voice; but his head jerked a bit, 
and his thin hands trembled. “Revenge! 
That’s what I was dreaming about for a 
whole year in Siberia. Each night I 
would toss on a bunk as hard as this one, 
and pray that God would prolong my life 
so that I could get even with my enemies. 
He did; and I came back—to discover 
that one of my arch-foes was murdered 
by Orlov, while the other was dying from 
tuberculosis in this very fortress. Only 
then did I understand how meaningless 
and empty is revenge. It promises every- 
thing; it delivers nothing.” 

“Tt delivers the dead bodies of one’s 
enemies, Your Excellency,” answered 
Samarin in a monotone. 

The old man turned and walked out 
slowly. He wanted to say that the sun 
was still rising each morning, and that 
there was still some laughter left in the 
world; but his mind was groping through 
the memories of his Siberian exile, and he 
realized the impossibility of arguing with 
passion. Going down the long winding 
corridor, past an endless row of iron 
doors and smoky torches, he felt weary. 
It was odd, it was ironical, he thought, 
that the beauty of life should be dis- 
cernible only to eyes about to close. 


Chapter Seven 

‘oe police officer who brought Samarin 
home from the fortress was apolo- 

getic but firm. He had orders not to let 

his charge out of his sight, not even for 

the short time allowed for packing. 

“That’s quite all right, Major,” said 
Samarin. ‘Make yourself comfortable in 
my study. I won’t keep you waiting long. 
I was arrested, as you know, on the night 
of my return from abroad, and my things 
are still packed.” 

“Can’t be done, Prince. 
go wherever you go.” 

“Are you supposed to witness my wash- 
ing and shaving?” 

“T regret it, but I must.” 

“Any objection to my writing a few 
letters?” 

“None whatsoever, provided I read 
them before they are mailed.” 

Samarin frowned, and walked toward 
his bedroom with the Major at his heels. 
He shaved in silence. The idea of per- 
mitting a stranger to read the few lines 
he wanted to write to Helen appalled 
him; but he knew he would never forgive 


I was told to 


himself for leaving St. Petersburg with- 
out telling her that she must believe in 
his innocence. 

“How would you feel, Major, if you 
had to submit your love-letters to the 
police for approval?” 

The frankness of his question failed to 
startle his newly appointed guardian. 

“T should say, Prince,” he answered 
earnestly, “that I should feel quite un- 
comfortable.” 


“And yet—” 
“What would you? I have my orders.” 
“Orders, orders, orders.... This seems 


to be the most popular word in Russia 
right now.” 

The Major remained silent. He was a 
large man of dignified appearance. His 
imperturbable demeanor suggested that 
the years spent by him in the political 


police made him immune to all emotions. | 
“He might like money,” reflected Samarin. | 
Opening his travel-case, he took a small | 


canvas bag from under some clothing, 
untied it and dropped it on the floor. 

“How clumsy of me!” he said picking 
up several gold-pieces. 


ee cold blue eyes of the Major be- 
trayed no interest. 

“Have you ever seen French sover- 
eigns?” asked Samarin. 

“Just once, Prince. A few years ago 
when I was ordered to escort to the 
border the notorious Count Cagliostro.” 

“That must have been quite an inter- 
esting experience.” 

“Not very. With all due respect to 
his past performances, he turned out to 
be a rather awkward little crook in his 
dealings with me. He tried to bribe me 
with counterfeit sovereigns.” 

“How funny!” 

“Hm, 5 2s 
being idiotic.” 

“What would you say, Major,” began 
Samarin, and swallowed hard, “if I of- 


fered you some real honest-to-goodness | 


sovereigns in exchange for a little favor?” 

“Be more explicit, Prince.” 

“T am not asking much. Only that on 
our way through the city you should 
permit me to leave a letter at the house 
of my fiancée. I mean a sealed letter. 
A letter not read by you.” 

“Let me see one of these pretty gold- 
pieces,” said the Major pensively. “Am 
I right in assuming that each one of them 
is worth approximately thirty rubles?” 

“Thirty-seven, Major.” 

“Very fine craftsmanship, I call it.” 

“You can have fifty of them, Major.” 

“T have never been any too strong at 
mathematics, Prince. It’s quite a job for 
me to multiply thirty-seven by fifty.” 

“Tt would make exactly one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty rubles.” 

“Td take your word for it, Prince. 
Only—” The Major smiled pleasantly. 

“Only what? I assure you that no 
one would ever know of it.” 

“Oh, I don’t doubt that, but it seems 
to me that you would rather see your 
fiancée for a few minutes than merely 
write to her.” 

“There is nothing in the world that I 
wouldn’t do for you, Major, if you could 
arrange it.” 

“T am taking a desperate risk, Prince. 
Should my chief discover that I dis- 
obeyed his orders, he would make it 
devilishly hot for me.” 


At the time it struck me as) 
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“One hundred sovereigns, Major?” 

“Tt’s really worth at least ten times 
that, but I can’t bargain with a lover. 
Have you got them in that bag?” 

Samarin rolled the shining sovereigns 
on the table and proceeded to count them. 

“Please—please. Don’t do that,” pro- 
tested the Major when the count was 
nearly completed. “I am dealing with a 
gentleman!” 


No before they reached the familiar 
mansion of General Bernsdorf did 
Samarin realize that he had been a bit 
hasty in parting with his hundred sover- 
eigns, and that Helen might not be able 
to see him. 

“T hope her father is not at home,” he 
whispered anxiously when the coachman 
brought the six horses to an abrupt stop. 

“T thought of that too,” remarked the 
resourceful Major. “It would be better 
if you stayed in the coach, Prince, and let 
me go and fetch the young lady. In case 
I meet the General, I can easily tell him 
that his daughter is wanted in the palace.” 

“Tt’s awfully kind of you.” 

“Not at all. It’s simply part of our 
bargain. I would advise you, though, to 
keep those curtains down while I am 
gone. You'd be surprised how many col- 
leagues of mine stroll along the Nevsky 
at this time of the afternoon.” 

He glanced in a tiny pocket-mirror, 
brushed his rich blond mustache and got 
out of the coach in the authoritative man- 
ner of a person accustomed to tackle mis- 
sions of an extremely delicate nature. In 
his long beaver-lined overcoat, open at 
the collar and disclosing the cross of the 
Order of St. Anne, he could have easily 
passed for a court chamberlain. 

Peeping through the tightly drawn cur- 
tains, Samarin saw the impressive figure 
of his guardian cross the sidewalk and 
enter the house. “I shall close my eyes 
and count to one thousand,” he said to 
himself; but his heart galloped, and his 
thoughts became confused. He regretted 
already that he had trusted the Major. 
The man was a professional spy, and a 
grafter to boot. The ease with which he 
had agreed to accept the bribe showed 
that he could be loyal to no one. It 
would have been less hazardous and at 
the same time more courageous, to face 
Helen’s father and plead with him once 
more. After all, the old General was not 
to blame for his behavior on the night 
of the state ball. He naturally thought 
that he was defending the honor of his 
daughter. A simple-minded soldier, he 
was accustomed to take the words of his 
superiors as gospel truth. How was he 
to know that a prime minister of Russia 
would stcop to a criminal’s methods? 

Samarin opened the door of the coach 
resolutely, and his foot was already on 
the sidewalk when he heard the voice of 
Helen. She was saying good-by to her 
father, reassuring him that there was no 
reason for him to be alarmed. 

“Her Majesty, no doubt, wants me to 
help her with her French letters. She 
always said she liked my handwriting. 
Don’t you think I am right, Major?” 

The Major’s answer remained unknown 
to Samarin. Crouching in the farthest 
corner of the coach, he did not dare to 
listen. He felt ashamed. He called him- 
self a cad for having bribed a police spy 
to deceive these unsuspecting people. 


The sound of the familiar light foot- 
steps came nearer. Then the door 
opened. 

“Be careful, mademoiselle, this coach 
was evidently built for much shorter 
people than you and I,” said the Major. 
“Coachman, full speed down the Moscow 
highway.” 


Helen turned in amazement, but a 
strong hand pushed her forward. She 
fell at Samarin’s feet. 

“Sorry,” apologized the Major, “I was 


afraid the General might notice our little 
pantomime. Will you help me, Prince, to 
quiet the young lady?” 

Helen raised her head and saw Samarin. 
They stared at each other. Both were 
speechless for a moment. 

“Darling!” began Samarin—but could 
not continue. He kissed her hands and 
face, disregarding the presence of the 
Major. The latter made just one remark 
more, after which he plunged into an un- 
interrupted silence. 

“T do believe,” he said very formally, 
“that the young lady would be more com- 
fortable if she took that seat next to you, 
Prince.” 

Samarin had not realized that Helen 
was still lying at his feet... . 

“Please say something, darling,” he 
begged, lifting her in his arms. “I know 
that my actions are despicable, but I can’t 
help it.” 

“You are so pale, Alexander!” 


HE passed her hand over his face. She 
wanted to make sure she was not 
dreaming. 

“Can you forgive me, dearest?” 

“There’s nothing to forgive. It’s only 
that it’s so unexpected. I thought you 
were still in the fortress. I tried so 
desperately to see you, but the Governor 
said it was impossible. Were you re- 
leased, or did you—” 

She looked at the Major questioningly. 

“No, he is not my accomplice,” laughed 
Samarin, “at least not in the sense you 
mean. He happens to be Orlov’s agent. 
He is taking me to my place.” 

“But we are going in the opposite direc- 
tion. Why the Moscow highway?” 

“To my place in Orenburg, not in St. 
Petersburg. I thought you might ride 
with us as far as Kolpino. It’s only ten 
miles away, and the Major guarantees 
that he will have you delivered back to 
town before dinner-time.” 

“T wish he would let me go with you all 
the way to Orenburg,” blushed Helen. 

“But your father, dearest? Your posi- 
tion at the Court?” 

“T want to be with you,” she said 
simply, and covered her face with her 
hands. “I have done a great deal of 
thinking since the night of the ball, 
Alexander.” 

“T never doubted that you believed in 
my innocence,” cried Samarin ecstatically. 
“T hope that your father will understand 
it some day too.” 

“What does it all matter, dear? I am 
here with you, and I won’t leave you.” 

The Major coughed diplomatically. 
Samarin sought his eyes in vain. 

“Can’t it be arranged in some fashion, 


Major?” 
“No, Prince. The cards have been 
dealt. One does not change the stakes 


during the game.” 
“Not even if I—” 


“T shall have no pockets in my 
shroud,” remarked the Major dryly. 

“May I make a suggestion?” 

Helen squeezed Samarin’s arm: the 
egotism of her radiant youth made her 
think that she would be better able to 
handle this situation. 

“T am all ears, mademoiselle,” bowed 
the gallant Major. 

“Let us suppose that on our arrival 
at Kolpino you should discover that the 
French valet of Prince Samarin has over- 
taken us in another coach and is anxious 
to follow his master into exile.” 


ene was such pleading in her eyes, 
and so touching was the confidential 
way in which she leaned toward the 
Major, a frown on her high forehead 
testifying to the strenuousness of her 
effort, that the dignified police agent sup- 
pressed his desire to laugh at the idea of 
this adorable frail girl wanting to pose 
as a French valet. 

“T am overwhelmed by mademoiselle’s 
imagination,” he said with a wistful sigh. 
“Count Cagliostro himself could not have 
made a better suggestion. But alas, we 
of the police must deal with realities. 
Prince Samarin is traveling alone as far 
as my orders are concerned, and my stern 
chief is known for his opposition to valets 
with long auburn hair and slender ankles.” 

“A pair of scissors, and you won’t 
recognize me, Major. You'd be sur- 
prised how ugly and rough I look in a 
valet’s attire.” 

“Darling, please.” Samarin took her 
tenderly by the shoulders and brought her 
face close to his. “It breaks my heart, 
but I must say that the Major is right. 
I have caused you enough trouble as it 
is, without dragging you into an adven- 
ture that has no chance of succeeding. I 
am going to be reasonable this time.” 

“T don’t want you to be reasonable. 
I'd rather you were yourself—sweetly 
crazy—” 

She turned her face away, and began 
to sob. 

Samarin sat helpless. This was worse 
than the solitary cell in the fortress. 
There at least he could bang on the door 
and dream of revenge. Here he had to 
control himself and pretend that he 
wanted to be reasonable. 

“There’s Russia for you,’ suddenly 
said the Major, pointing toward the steel- 
gray skies that hung low over an endless 
expanse of snow-covered plains. Samarin 
looked. He hated Russia—Russia was an 
icy desert and the abode of the Evil Man. 

“Don’t let this savage country get you, 
darling,” he said aloud, in a voice choking 
with emotion, and pressed his lips against 
Helen’s wet cheek. 

“T won’t, Alexander.” 

They drove in silence for the next two 
miles. They were approaching Kolpino. 

“Are you sure, Major, there’s nothing 
at all you can do?” 

The Major shook his head. 

“Three thousand sovereigns, Major. 
Three thousand sovereigns, and a deed to 
my Orenburg estate!” 

“No, Prince. And what is more, I 
would rather not have the young lady 
cry in front of the station-master. He 
might send an embarrassing report to my 
chief. JI hate to appear so unkind, but—” 

“T understand, Major.” Helen sat up 
with dry eyes. “You needn’t be afraid. 


T shall endeavor to smile for the benefit 
of your station-master.” 

“Bravo, mademoiselle. 
are. Hey, coachman!”’ 

They got out of the coach, with the 
Major leading the way. It took the very 
efficient police agent less than a minute 
to arrange for a vehicle to carry Helen 
back to the capital. 

“We are all set, Prince. 
adieux to the young lady.” 
“Good-by, darling. I 

you twice a day.” 

“Best of luck, dearest.” 

They stood still for a moment, a faint 
smile on Helen’s lips, a frown of de- 
termination on Samarin’s face. Then—it 
was impossible to say which one of the 
two was the first to move forward—they 
fell into each other’s arms, oblivious of 
the station-master and the coachmen, dis- 
regarding the nervous whispers of the 
Major. 

“T beg of you, Prince! ... Please, 
please, mademoiselle! We must be on 
our way.” 

They were not listening to him. In the 
dusk of the winter afternoon, with the 
soft snow whirling over their heads, they 
could hear nothing but the voice of their 
love. Nothing else was real. Nothing 
else mattered. Honor, duty, shame, 
promises—those were only words, silly, 
shabby, empty words. Only their love 
was meaningful and potent. 

The Major motioned to the coachmen. 

“T hate to do it, but I must.” 

It was a struggle. Not before Sama- 
rin’s arms were pinioned by two husky 
coachmen, could Helen be torn away 
from him. 

“Put her in this carriage on the left,” 
ordered the Major, “and full speed to 
St. Petersburg. Deliver her to General 
Bernsdorf’s mansion.” 

“Damn you! Damn _ you! 


And here we 


Say your 


shall write to 


Damn 


“you!” 


Samarin wanted to curse Russia, curse 
Catherine, curse his own misfortune; but 
nothing except that “Damn you” came 
out of his parched throat. Then, when 
Helen’s coach became but a small dark 
speck up the white road, and he was 
finally released at the sign of the Major, 
he fell on the ground with his face in the 
soft deep snow and began to sob. He 
wept because the strain of the last five 
days had racked his nerves. He cried for 
her who was being speeded up the road, 
past endless silent plains, toward the 
marble city of the Evil Empress. Helen, 
love, happiness. . . . When was he to 
meet them again? 


Chapter Eight 


*¢* OOD morning, good morning,” said 

Catherine hurriedly, without raising 
her eyes from the manuscript in front of 
her. “You have chosen a bad day to see 
me, my child. The dress-rehearsal of my 
new play is scheduled for tonight; but 
the more I read this third act of mine, 
the less I like it. You will either have to 
wait awhile or, better still, come tomor- 
row.” 

Helen curtsied and was about to go; 
but the next moment she thought of the 
heavy coach speeding along the Moscow 
highway and taking Samarin farther and 
farther away from the capital. 
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fare a poet, not a playwright. 





“T shall wait, Your Majesty,” she 
whispered dejectedly. 

The Empress frowned. 

“Tf you prefer. ... Only try to keep 
quiet.” 

In her gold-rimmed glasses Catherine 
looked old and forbidding. There was 


something about her plump hand, perhaps: 


the width of it and the shortness of the 
bejeweled fingers, which suggested de- 
termination and cruelty. 


‘THE minutes crawled. Standing in the 
center of the vast study,—she had 
not been asked to sit down,—Helen was 
watching the porcelain clock in the corner. 
“Alexander is approaching Luban,” she 
thought. “He must stop there to change 
horses. If he writes me from there, I 
might get his letter sometime tomorrow.” 

Luban—Bologoye—Tver! The sound 
of these names was ringing in her ears. 
Her head ached. She had not closed her 
eyes all night, trying to learn by heart 
the route from St. Petersburg to Oren- 
burg. Ever since the moment, fourteen 
hours before, when she had returned from 
Kolpino, she had lived only for the sake 
of this audience with the Empress: she 
hoped that she would be able to sway 
her and have a messenger dispatched to 
bring Samarin back. 

“T give up,” exclaimed Catherine, and 
threw her manuscript onto the tiny Re- 
naissance desk. “I simply must have a 
happy ending, but the task is too for- 
midable for me. My heroine is danger- 
ously ill in Moscow, while my hero is still 
being kept a prisoner by the Turks. So 
what am I to do?” 

She took off her glasses and shook her 
head in disgust. She seemed not to 
notice the presence of Helen. “I'll have 
to ask Derjavin to help me,” she finally 
decided, and reached for the silver bell 
by her side. 

“Bring the Minister of Education in,” 
she ordered the aide-de-camp on duty. 

A fat, shapeless man with a shrewd 
smile appeared on the threshold instan- 
taneously. 

“Don’t stand there like a statue,” said 
Catherine, ‘come here and tell me how I 
am to overcome my predicament.” 

“Still searching for a happy ending, 
Little Mother?” 

“Did you find one?” 

“No, but I thought we might try a 
tragic ending for a change. Something in 
the style of Voltaire’s plays.” 

“You try it,” said Catherine angrily. 
“T won’t. I hate tragic endings. Why, 
Derjavin, I would be the first one to weep 
if my heroine failed to recover from her 
illness. The trouble with you is that you 
You do 
not understand that the theater must pro- 
mote happiness and contentment. Do 
you think it would sound unnatural if the 
Turkish general learned somehow of my 
heroine’s anxiety, and granted my hero 
his freedom? Then I can divide Act 
Three into two scenes, and have the 
wedding take place just before the final 
curtain.” 

“God bless you, Little Mother!” Der- 
javin bowed from the waist and kissed 
the hand of the Empress. 

“But you did not answer my question. 
I asked you whether or not this would 
sound natural.” 

“As natural as the radiance of our 


? 


Little Mother’s smile, as the generosity of 
her all-understanding heart, as the power 
of her genius.” 

“Go away, go away, flatterer!” cried 
Catherine, but her face flushed with 
pleasure. ‘You may tell the actors that 
the dress-rehearsal will take place as per 
schedule. And take this: Next time you 
feel like complimenting people, look at it 
and be ashamed.” 

She took a diamond ring off her finger 
and threw it to Derjavin. He caught it 
with surprising agility. 

“May the Almighty inspire me to write 
the ode in which I shall express the depth 
of my gratitude to the Goddess of the 
North!” he exclaimed, with his eyes 
raised toward the ceiling. 

“He will,” said Catherine, “if you drink 
a bit less and work a bit more.” 

The fat man beamed pleasantly and 
tiptoed out of the room. Once more 
Helen was left alone with the Empress. 
The hands of the winged Eros on the 
porcelain clock were pointing toward 
eleven. She had been waiting now for 
nearly a full hour. She might have been 
a mere piece of furniture, judging by the 
manner in which both Catherine and Der- 
javin had ignored her during their con- 
ference. 

“Tf it pleases Her Majesty—” she said 
timidly, seeing that the gold glasses were 
still resting on top of the manuscript. 

“What is it that you wish?” 

The voice sounded unrecognizable. 
Only a moment ago it had spoken in 
tender tones of benevolent humor. It 
was all harshness and metal now. 

“J do not want to interrupt Her 
Majesty’s work—” Helen paused. 

“How long do I have to wait?” asked 
Catherine, and stamped her foot. She 
hated youth. It was silly and irritating. 

“I am sorry, Your Majesty, but I am 
so unhappy—” 

“Unhappy at nineteen? How absurd! 
Think of the millions of girls who would 
like to be in your place. You are reason- 
ably pretty. You have a loving, highly 
respected father. You shall marry in due 
time some one approved by the Crown 
and your elders. What else do you 
wish?” 

“I want to marry the man I love, Your 
Majesty.” 

“What do you know about love? You 
are still a child—a foolish child who reads 
too many silly French novels.” 

“But I do love Prince Samarin, Your 
Majesty.” 


(CATHERINE got up and threw her 
head back. 

“That will be all,” she said curtly. 
“Things have come to a pretty pass 
when one of my ladies-in-waiting dares 
mention the name of a despicable rebel in 
my presence. I bid you good morning.” 

“Your Majesty! Oh, please—please! 
Won’t you listen to me. ... Won’t you 
give me a chance to explain the innocence 
of my fiancé—” 

Helen rushed toward the Empress and 
wanted to grasp that menacing plump 
hand, but she was pushed back with such 
strength that had it not been for the 
large gilded chair by the side of the desk, 
she would have lost her balance. 

“No scenes!” ordered Catherine. 
“Leave my presence at once, or I shall 
have you led out.” 


This threat, delivered in accents of 
cold contempt, had a strange effect on 
Helen. She fell into the chair and began 
to laugh hysterically. 

“So that’s what you call your passion 
for happy endings, Your Majesty,” she 
shrieked, clapping her hands. ‘““Why don’t 
you write another scene in your third 
act! Why don’t you have your hero 
released by the Turks and tortured by 
the Russians? Why don’t you have your 
villain move to the Winter Palace?” 

She jumped up, made a few uncertain 
steps and collapsed at the feet of the 
Empress, who was pulling the bell-rope 
frantically. 


Chapter Nine 
“hee, eyes, fascinating eyes, I wish 
I could die for you—” 

The voice of the old gypsy broke sud- 
denly. .. . Turning toward his accom- 
panist, who was strumming the strings 
of a sobbing guitar, he motioned him to 
stop. 

“What’s the matter?’ muttered Po- 
tiemkin drowsily. _He had noticed the 
huge frame of Orlov in the doorway long 
before the gypsy had, but made no at- 
tempt to get up. He was lying across a 
large couch, holding a glass of vodka in 
his left hand, and beating time with a dill 
pickle in his right. 

“T am sorry, Captain.” The gypsy 
coughed significantly. ‘“But—” 

“Your Highness!” exclaimed Potiem- 
kin, feigning complete surprise. ‘This is 
an honor,.indeed! Think of it! The 
Prime Minister of the Russian Empire 
paying a friendly visit to his humble 
servant and prisoner. This really calls 
for a song. With the kind permission of 
Your Highness, my gypsy friends will sing 
‘How do you do, Count Orlov’ ” 

“With my kind permission they will 
clear out of here this very second,” said 
Orlov, and clapped his hands. ‘What is 
this?” he asked of the officer who came 
running from the antechamber. ‘Since 
when are prisoners permitted to be en- 
tertained by gypsies? And who brought 
the liquor?” 

“T thought, Your Highness, that Cap- 
tain Potiemkin, being kept under arrest 
in his own house, is naturally permitted 
all the usual privileges accorded in such 
cases.” 

“You thought so, eh? Who ever told 
you that you are capable of thinking? 
Take these two gypsy thieves and throw 
them out. And see that from now on no 
one visits the prisoner without my writ- 
ten permission.” 

“Just a moment,” interrupted Potiem- 


kin. “These poor fellows must be paid 
first. Can you lend me ten rubles, Your 
Highness?” 


“Well, of all the cheek!” began Orlov. 
He hated to laugh, but he could not help 
it. “Here!” He threw a gold coin to 
the older gypsy. “Go to the nearest 
church, and have a mass said for the 
repose of Captain Potiemkin’s soul. And 
now let’s have some air.” 

He walked toward the window and 
opened it wide. 

“Aren’t you ashamed, Potiemkin, to 
live in such filth?” he said disgustedly, 
casting a glance at the bottle of vodka 
and the plate of dill pickles on the table. 


“T am, Your Highness; but it is easier 
to prepare for death in surroundings of 
ugliness, don’t you see.” 

“You imagine I am joking, don’t you, 
Potiemkin? Your insane conceit makes 
you think that I won’t be able to get 
along without you. Well, my friend, you 
are very much mistaken. I admit that 
I used to like you, but I am powerless to 
help you this time. You are accused of 
high treason, and you were caught with 
the goods. What can I do? I am only 
Her Majesty’s faithful servant.” 

“You can shut up, for one thing,” 
calmly said Potiemkin, and poured him- 
self another glass of vodka. ‘The fact 
that I call you ‘Your Highness’ in the 
presence of witnesses, Gregory, does not 
mean that I really respect you. Pass me 
those pickles. This vodka is confounded- 
ly strong.” 

Lifting a pickle with two white-gloved 
fingers, Orlov threw it in the direction of 
the prisoner. 

“T am through with you, you dirty 
beast,’ he said furiously. ‘You shall 
start for Siberia the first thing tomorrow 
morning. Good-by. I sincerely hope 
never to see you again.” 

“So do I,” returned Potiemkin, chewing 
his pickle with obvious relish. 

Orlov stood and waited. His highly 
polished boots and glittering uniform 
looked strange in this disarrayed room. 

“Well,” he shouted after a long pause, 
“have you nothing to say in your de- 
fense?” 

“Oh, still here?” came from the couch. 
“TI thought you said you were going.” 

“So I did; but unfortunately, I can’t 
control my silly heart.” 

“There is no way to control the heart 
of a tyrant,” sighed Potiemkin. “Take, 
for instance, the Sultan of Turkey: with 
one hand he signs the Peace Treaty with 
Russia, while with the other he writes a 
letter to Her Russian Majesty describing 
the behavior of her Prime Minister. Or 
take, for instance, Nero—” 

“Tl take you,” said Orlov, and grab- 
bing the prisoner by the lapels of his 
dressing-gown, he shook him fiercely. 
“You are going to tell me who has that 
letter, if I have to kill you.” 

The next moment an unexpected thing 
happened. Potiemkin raised his foot, and 
the heavy bulk of the brilliant Count’s 
gigantic body landed on the floor with a 
resounding crash. 

“Among the Tartar wrestlers, this is 
known as poozan,” explained Potiemkin. 
“Shall I call in the guard to help His 
Highness?” 


(REO got up slowly. He was a dif- 
ferent man now. His face was pale, 
and there was an unmistakable expres- 
sion of fear in his black eyes. 

“You misunderstood me, Potiemkin,” 
he said sheepishly. “I simply wanted to 
get you out of that state of stupor.” 

“No apologies are necessary, old man. 
Here—drink this. It’s only filthy vodka, 
but it’s stronger than the best of brandies. 
Feel better now?” 

Orlov nodded. Putting the glass on the 
floor, he settled in the cornér of the 
couch. 

“How about a nice juicy pickle, Your 
Highness?” 

Orlov took the proffered pickle. 

“That’s how things ought to be done 
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among gentlemen,” said Potiemkin sen- 
tentiously. “After all, there is no reason 
why a peaceful understanding cannot be 
reached between two old friends. Do 
you remember, Gregory, how we used to 
enjoy ourselves when we were doing gar- 
rison-duty in Moscow? Seems only yes- 
terday, eh? But ten years ago you were 
already the Great Man, for it is more 
than eleven years that the Emperor has 
been dead. You were lucky, Gregory; 
but then, of course, the late Emperor 
knew nothing of the methods used by the 
Tartar wrestlers.” 

Orlov did not join in the laugh, and 
his eyes shifted. 

“T did not mean to hurt you, Gregory,” 
continued Potiemkin, “but I know you 
won't begrudge a joke to a man who is 
about to be exiled to Siberia. It was 
pretty clever of you and your chief of 
police to have that paper planted in my 
house. You caught me unawares, I ad- 
mit. It’s a good thing that I had enough 
brains not to keep the Sultan’s letter at 
home. Otherwise I would have no trumps 
left at all.” 

“T would like to know the exact con- 
tents of that letter,” said Orlov with 
downcast eyes. 

“Didn’t the Chancellor tell you all?” 

“No, he didn’t. The old fox simply 
mentioned to me this morning that there 
existed such a letter. For all I know, it 
may be another bluff of his. I naturally 
threw him out and ordered him to mind 
his own business.” 

“Naturally,” said Potiemkin. 

“T am not afraid of anyone, Potiem- 
kin.” 

“Why should you be afraid of anyone, 
Gregory? Aren’t you the most powerful 
man in Europe today?” 

“How much, Potiemkin?” 

“You mean money?” 

“Yes, money. Lots of money, barrels 
of it, damn your soul.” 

“You can’t buy it with money, Gre- 
gory.” 

“What do you want then, a title?” 

“Wrong again, Your Highness.” 

“What is it, then?” 

“T want you to drop out of the picture, 
Gregory.” 


RLOV rose and stood over the cap- 
tain. “You are mad, Potiemkin,” 
he said with a forced laugh. 

“Aren’t we all, Your Highness?” 

“This is not the time for cheap para- 
doxes. Why, do you realize what my 
resignation might mean for the future of 
Russia?” 

“T do,” said Potiemkin, and his olive- 
skinned face reddened with tension. “A 
new era! A chance to rescue this country 
from the hands of drunken guardsmen 
and grafting favorites!” 

Orlov sneered. 

“You are a fine one to preach sobri- 
ety!” he said, picking up the bottle of 
vodka. 

“Ves,” answered Potiemkin, and sat 
up. “Vodka and pickles and filth all 
around! But why? Did you ever ask 
yourself that question? Why is it that 
there is no other choice for a Russian 
with brains save this?” He waved his 
hand, embracing the whole of the squalid 
room in that gesture. “Or the Fortress 
of Schlisselburg? Did you ever ask your- 
self why it is that you are a field marshal 


of the Russian army, though you wouldn’t 
know how to command a single regiment, 
and a prime minister, though nothing that 
pertains to the affairs of state can hold 
your attention for more than five minutes 
at a stretch? Did you ever stop to con- 
sider that never in all these eleven years 
have you been able to solve a single 
problem without my assistance? And 
what did I get from you for my services? 
I am still an obscure captain, known by 
nobody, snubbed by you and your broth- 
ers, not recognized by the Court, and 
constantly watched by your secret police.” 

“T can make you a general,” interposed 
Orlov meekly. 

“You are ten years late with this offer, 
my friend. In 1763, when I was writing 
for you your speeches before the Assem- 
bly of Noblemen, I would have been 
thrilled to accept those gorgeous stars 
out of your hands. But I have waited 
for so long that I have developed a pas- 
sion for fighting a hopeless cause.” 

“A hopeless cause?” 

“Yes, a hopeless cause, otherwise 
known as the welfare of Russia. Funny, 
isn’t it, that a drunken captain with two 
days’ growth of beard should talk about 
the welfare of Russia! Laugh as much 
as you want; but before you leave this 
foul-smelling room, you will cease to be 
the all-powerful Count Orlov. That’s my 
last word, Gregory. Either you resign 
peacefully all your titles and positions 
and go abroad at once, or—” 


POTIEMKIN looked up at the figure 
towering over him with such fierce 
determination, that for a moment Orlov 
did not know what to say. 

“I am not afraid of your threats,” he 
decided finally. 

“I am not threatening, Gregory,” said 
Potiemkin quietly. ‘Her Majesty will do 
both the threatening and the chastising. 
You recall, no doubt, the fate of that 
other friend of ours who preceded you in 
her favors, and who was likewise a field 
marshal, a prime minister and a knight 
of all imaginable orders! You know 
what happened to him when he was 
caught by the Empress, don’t you? Come 
to think of it, you yourself supervised the 
details of his departure for regions un- 
known. And at that, his crime was rather 
negligible compared to yours. Are you 
acquainted with the statistics of the last 
six months? Do you realize that thanks 
to you and your philandering, the Empire 
has spent some twenty-five million rubles 
and lost over thirty thousand lives while 
fighting a war that would have been 
finished six months ago had it not been 
for you? That smells of court-martial, 
doesn’t it, Gregory?” 

“Stop asking your damnable questions!”’ 
cried Orlov. With a trembling hand he 
reached for the bottle of vodka, and 
drank avidly out of it, ignoring the prof- 
fered glass. “What do I do next? I 
simply cannot face Her Majesty.” 

“You won’t have to,” reassured Potiem- 
kin. “Just tell the guard to go and fetch 
the Chancellor. He will be only too 
happy to act as your spokesman.” 

“But the letter? When do I get that 
damned letter of the Sultan?” 

“The traced copy af it will be given to 
you by the Chancellor, the original by a 
gentleman who will call on you when 
you reach Berlin.” 


ry? 


“A ‘gentleman mumbled = Orlov. 
“Since when are dirty traitors known as 
‘gentlemen’?” 

“Sometimes they are known as patriots, 
Gregory.” 


Chapter Ten 

HE news of the fall of the favorite 

reached Orenburg three weeks after 
Samarin’s arrival at his ancestral estates. 
There were two letters for him in that 
mail: one from the Chancellor, advising 
him of the startling changes, another 
from the Empress containing his full par- 
don and a permission to return to the 
capital. He never received either of them. 
Had they arrived just forty-eight hours 
earlier, the Orenburg governor would 
have had no difficulty in locating Samarin. 
As it was, there was no one in the large, 
grim country-house to greet that puzzled 
official. His inquiries among the villagers 
brought no response. 

“Some one among you people surely 
must know where I can find the Prince, 
or at least what happened to his servants 
and the police officer who lived in his 
house!” 

They stood meekly, fur caps in hand, 
full of respect, but unable or unwilling to 
give him any information. He threatened 
to have every second man whipped, but 
even that failed to make them talk. He 
thought he detected malice in their 
bearded faces, and felt uneasy. With 
only two Cossacks in his escort, he did 
not dare to fulfill his threat. 

“T shall be back tomorrow; and God 
help you ignorant swine if you don’t talk 
then!” 

Tomorrow never came. What occurred 
that night and during the two days that 
preceded it forever remained a whirl of 
fantastic events in the mind of Samarin. 

It all began unauspiciously. The pass- 
ing of eight weeks failed to dull Sama- 
rin’s despair. He moved around, ate 
his three meals, and answered questions; 
but he felt he had ceased to exist on that 
afternoon in Kolpino when the Major had 
to use force to tear Helen from his arms. 
He was writing to her several letters a 
day. He had nothing to say, save that 
he loved her and hoped that she would 
wait for him; but it thrilled him to hold 
an endless conversation with her at the 
massive desk in the library... . 

Although it was only midday now, he 
had already completed Letter Number 
Two, and decided to ride down to the 
village and see what progress was being 
made on the construction of the school- 
building. The Major frowned on that 
project of his, and the villagers them- 
selves did not seem particularly en- 
thusiastic; but it was horrible to think 
that there was not a single person able 
to read or write among the eight hundred 
men and women who were calling him 
“Master,” and whom he had the right to 
sell as so many head of cattle. When he 
first mentioned to them his intention of 
building a school and teaching there him- 
self, the elders of the village called on 
him and volunteered to work overtime in 
the fields if he would only give up his 
project and save their souls from “the 
foreign devil.” Only a devil, they said, 
a German devil at that, could have 
printed the primers they saw in his house. 


What strange fear, what incomprehensible 
force was keeping these untold millions of 
overgrown children from arising against 
the German woman in the Winter Palace, 
against those arrogant masters of theirs 
who made them slaves from infancy until 
death, who paid them nothing for their 
endless toil, who squandered in the gold- 
and-red gambling-rooms what was sweated 
out and wrested from an arid soil? 

The sound of shouting voices inter- 
rupted Samarin’s thoughts. He raised his 
head and saw, some three hundred feet 
away, a group of people in a clearing. 

“Hang him!” 

“Kill him!” 

“Do away with the bloody thief!” 

Samarin spurred his mount, and the 
next moment he recognized the faces of 
his villagers. 

“What is it?” he asked, jumping off and 
pushing his way through the crowd. 

So excited were the peasants that they 
completely ignored the arrival of their 
master. Tied to a tree in the center of 
the clearing stood a_shortish, broad- 
shouldered man. What was left of his 
clothes indicated that he was a Cossack. 
His face bled, and his tiny eyes were al- 
most closed. His long black beard must 
have suffered too, because it looked as if 
it had been trimmed with a pair of pliers. 

“You ought to be ashamed of your- 
selves!” shouted Samarin. “You have no 
right to treat a man like that.” 

“He is a horse-thief, Your Highness,” 
answered the chorus of angry voices. 
“Let’s hang him. What is he good for, 
anyway?” 

“Tf he is a horse-thief and you can 
prove it, we will send him to Orenburg 
and have him jailed.” 

The crowd roared its disappointment: 

“Why waste time with him? That’s 
no punishment, to send him to jail and 
let him drink tea with plenty of sugar.” 

There was no greater luxury than sugar 
in the estimation of the villagers. They 
could afford it only twice a year, on 
Christmas day and on Easter Sunday. 

“Silence!” ordered Samarin. “What’s 
your name?” he asked the horse-thief. 

“Pougachov—Emelian Pougachov, Your 
Highness.” 

“A Cossack?” 

“Yes, Your Highness. Honorably dis- 
charged from the Second Regiment of 


Ural Cossacks. Served Her Majesty 
against the Turks. Two medals for 
bravery.” 


“And with all of it, a horse-thief?” 
“Wasn’t much of a horse, Your High- 
ness. Just an old nag. Nothing but 


bones and skin. We wouldn’t use a nag 
ed that in the army to kick the Sultan’s 
ace.” 

“The dirty dog!” shouted a_ white- 
haired peasant, and struck the horse- 
thief on the mouth. 

“T won’t stand for that,” said Samarin 
sternly, and turned again toward the 
horse-thief. He was searching through 
his memory, trying to place these tiny 
malicious eyes, these high cheek-bones 
and this peculiarly shaped long, sharp 
nose that seemed to belong to a different, 
less Tartar-like face. 

“Seems to me I have seen you before, 
Cossack. Ever served in the Guards?” 

The horse-thief wiped blood from his 
mouth and grinned broadly, disclosing the 
absence of two front teeth that must 
have been knocked out by his captors. 

“No, Your Highness. Always served 
in the Second Ural Cossacks.” 

“What are you laughing about? Glad 
to go to jail?” 

“Jail doesn’t scare me. Been there 
before. It’s true I shouldn’t laugh. after 
the beating I got from your slaves, but it 
tickles me to think that Your Highness 
can’t recall my face.” 

“So I did meet you before?” 

“Never.” 

“What are you talking about, then?” 

“Ever seen the late Emperor?” 

Samarin blinked. Incredible as it was, 
this unkempt horse-thief did look like 
Emperor Peter III. Had it not been for 
his long black beard, the resemblance 
would have been complete. Before he 
could think, he suddenly heard himself 
say to the peasants: “Go back to the 
village. I shall see to it that this man is 
properly punished.” 

He mounted his horse and motioned to 
the horse-thief to follow him. 

“Any chance of getting a drink and 
something to eat, Your Highness?” asked 
Pougachov with an impudent grin. 

“Shut up,” said Samarin. “Let me 
think.” 


Thus was born the strange, terrible 
rebellion of the Russian peasants 
under the leadership of a brilliant, 
desperate young man—with a fan- 
tastic impostor as its figurehead. 
Could Helen have chosen a more 
peril-beset road on which to fight 
her way to her lover the Prince? 
(The next installment of course 
appears in our forthcoming January 
issue. ) 





A COUNTER IN THE GAME 


(Continued from page 40) 


“Because I’ve got a job,” she said. He 
laughed. 

“As a counter, yes; I suppose you have. 
But as you, Nola—you yourself—let me 
try to make yourself a little happier.” 

And so on,... Afterward, she supposed 
he hadn’t meant any of it; she was con- 
spicuously the sort of woman a young 
diplomat couldn’t afford to be mixed up 
with. Still, it had undeniably been ex- 
citing—and she was afraid she had looked 
her excitement. Perhaps she’d better not 
tell Steve she’d lunched with Tony; after 
all, she wouldn’t do it again. 


But the next day,-looking over the so- 
ciety page of the Post—that was part of 
her job, too—she read that among those 
lunching at the Madrillon were the Hon- 
orable Anthony Furnels of the British 
Embassy, and Mrs, Stephen D. Hacker. 
Other new Congressman’s wives would 
envy her that publicity; but she wished 
now that she’d told Steve. However, she 
couldn’t tell him a day late—and wouldn’t 
need to; he never read the society pages. 

But Vee Lambert did. 

“It’s nice that Nola’s beginning to go 
around and be noticed,” she remarked in- 
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nocently in the office. He looked blank; 
she guessed that Nola hadn’t told him, 
and when he glanced at the paper she 
handed him, she knew it. “Good publicity 
for you too,” she observed. 

“Not the sort of publicity I care for. 
That squirt Furnels—” 

“Look here, Steve!” He looked; and 
any man would have kept on looking at 
her fluff of red hair, her slim figure 
sheathed in what she called an office dress 
that cost twice as much as Nola’s evening 
gowns. “You're not in Rapid Falls any 
more,” she said. “In a city like this a 
married woman has a right to have 
friends, even if they don’t happen to in- 
terest her husband. It would have been 
easier for you to get a start here by your- 
self; but you wanted to bring your fam- 
ily with you—and it’s been pretty hard for 
Nola, I imagine, and pretty dull. You 
ought to be glad if she’s beginning to 
build up a life of her own.” 

He didn’t like that idea; it had been 
ten years since Nola had wanted a life of 
her own. But it had undoubtedly been 
hard for her. . . . Vee was a generous 
woman; if she knew the way Nola talked 
about her— 

“What about you?” he asked. ‘You 
must have found it rather hard too, 
haven’t you?” 

She shrugged lightly. “Oh, I always 
get along all right, wherever I am.” 

“But it must be awkward sometimes,” 
he persisted. ‘““A Congressman’s secretary 
doesn’t rank very high.” 

She laughed. “Do you think that wor- 
ries me? I hope I’m enough of a person 
to take Washington etiquette for what it’s 
worth. Of course, a few men have made 
passes at me,” she went on calmly, “and 
when I turned them down, they naturally 
thought I was—preémpted.” Her green 
eyes rested on him with a disconcerting 
amusement. “That’s good publicity for 
you too, Steve, considering that I live in 
a suite at the Carlton. But don’t waste 
any sympathy on me; I make my own 
life. And don’t be stupid about Nola.” 
She didn’t say, “poor little Nola,” but it 
sounded like that. 


App the rest of that day was like 
any other day—except that Steve was 
acutely conscious of the woman whom 
people thought he had preémpted. Out- 
rageous idea, but undeniably flattering! 

He said nothing to Nola about Tony; 
but he wondered how often she’d seen the 
fellow without telling him. He decided 
to keep an eye on them at the Embassy; 
and presently saw them talking in a dis- 
tant corner. 

“Will you have luncheon with me to- 
morrow?” Tony was asking. 

“Oh, dear... . I’m afraid we didn’t be- 
have very well the last time,” she said. 
“The things you said—and the way I 
probably looked—” 

“Damnably public place, the Madril- 
lon,” he agreed. “You know, I do myself 
rather well for luncheon at my apartment. 
What about that?” 

She swallowed a gasp. Probably only 
a woman from Rapid Falls would be 
rustic enough to suppose he meant— 
anything. 

“Some day, perhaps,” 
not tomorrow.” 

He looked absurdly downcast; and she 
wondered if he meant that... . But what 


she said. “But 


made her turn crimson was that “some 
day” that she had said automatically. That 
didn’t sound like a woman who loved her 
husband, even if he didn’t pay much at- 
tention to her; it sounded more like a 
Congressman’s wife, craftily keeping alive 
the interest of a man who might some 
day invite her husband again to the Brit- 
ish Embassy... . Sickening! 


TEVE, who had watched them from a 

distance, thought it sickening too; he 
couldn’t stand looking at her any longer. 
Which was a pity; for if he had, he’d 
have found his wife’s eyes following him 
all afternoon proudly. He looked splen- 
did today, she reflected. Give him a 
chance, and everybody would see that he 
wasn’t just another new Congressman. 

He’d have another chance Wednesday, 
when they gave their dinner—and she’d 
have a chance too. The dinner filled all 
her thoughts—till Tuesday, when the 
morning mail brought an invitation to 
dinner at the White House. 

“T must call up Senator Wade and 
thank him,” said Steve instantly. “And 
thank his wife; they managed it, of 
course, and you don’t dare seem unappre- 
ciative of a favor in this town... . 
What’s the matter?” 

“Steve! It’s for tomorrow night!” 

“Oh, of course it’s a last-minute invi- 
tation, in place of somebody who’s sick; 
that’s all we could expect at first. But—” 

“Tomorrow,” she reminded him, ‘“‘we’re 
giving a dinner.” 

“My God! And you can’t refuse an in- 
vitation to the White House! But if we 
call off our dinner, McCalman might be 
upset—” 

“You don’t call it off; you ask your best 
friends to act as host and hostess for you. 
I’m just wondering whom we know well 
enough—” 

“Why, Vee, of course.” 

Rage flared in her eyes—yet they did 
know Vee better than anybody else in 
Washington. 

“Now don’t say she’s only a secretary!” 
he exploded. “Back home she’s a lot 
more important than we are, and you 
know it. She’d run this beautifully.” 

Nola knew that too. But to see the 
woman absorbing everything, snatching 
his wife’s best chance to help him out of 
her hands— 

“She’s only a lone woman, Steve. We 
need a host.” 

“Didn’t one of your women decline yes- 


‘terday? That leaves us with an extra man, 


and Masson is a bachelor. Ask him.” 

She supposed it was the best way out 
—and Vee might realize the impropriety 
of it, especially if she wanted Steve... 
But Vee, when Nola telephoned her, said 
she’d be only too glad to help out. She 
called that evening for instructions, listen- 
ing quite deferentially; if her manner 
had just the faintest touch of poor-thing- 
you-know-I-can-manage-this-better-than- 
you-ever-could, Steve didn’t notice that. 
It wasn’t intended for his notice. And 
when Vee begged Nola to let the pinch- 
hitting hostess contribute a case of cham- 
pagne—well, this party was meant to 
build Steve up; she couldn’t well refuse. 

Nola didn’t properly appreciate her 
first dinner at the White House; her mind 
was too full of that last picture of Vee in 
her house, getting ready to play hostess 
to Steve’s guests. “A little‘more,” thought 


Nola, “and she’ll be bringing up my chil- 
dren for me.” But if she was dull at the 
White House, at least she made no mis- 
takes, and Steve seemed to get on very well. 

They came back to find their guests 
still there; old McCalman was having too 
good a time to go home, and no one else 
could leave ahead of the highest ranking 
guest. They were all having a good time, 
for that matter; the champagne obviously 
had something to do with it—but Vee had 
something to do with it too. Even after 
Nola returned, people seemed to think it 
was Vee’s party, and no wonder; you 
might once have been the most beautiful 
co-ed on the campus, but you couldn’t com- 
pete with a woman seven or eight years 
younger, in a two-hundred-dollar gown 
that was as scanty above the waist as a 
bathing-suit. 

But at last McCalman went, and then 
the others—all but Vee. 

“Do you know what McCalman told 
me?” Steve burst out. “A man on the 
Rules Committee died yesterday, and he 
may be able to slip me into the place—in 
my first term... . Thank you, Vee; I owe 
that to you.” 

“To yourself,- more likely,” said Vee 
with a shrug. “Well, I must go. I’m glad 
everything went well, Nola. Nice of you 
to let me help.” 

You deserved a medal, Nola reflected, 
for kissing a woman good-by when you 
wanted to grab her red hair and tear it 
out by the handful... . Steve went down- 
stairs with Vee, who was to drive home in 
her roadster, 

“T don’t know how to thank you,” he 
told her at the curb. “You’re making me. 
Doing everything for me.” 

Her green eyes held his. “That’s all I 
ask, Steve. To do—anything I can, for 
you.” 

He would have kissed her then, if he 
hadn’t been afraid his wife was watching 
from the window. .. . But she wasn’t. 


HEN Steve came back, Nola sud- 
denly made up her mind. 

“Steve, I had an offer for the apartment 
today—a good one. School will be out 
soon; I thought I’d take the children and 
go back home.” 

“You’d be more comfortable there in 
summer—but why give up the apartment? 
I may be here till August; and we’ll have 
to live somewhere next winter.” 

“The children and I could live in Rapid 
Falls. It would be cheaper; no use let- 
ting the house lie vacant. And I’ve seen 
enough of Washington.” 

“I suppose it’s been hard for you,” he 
muttered. “And dull. But now you're be- 
ginning to build up a life of your own—” 

She laughed. 

“A life of my own? There’s no such 
thing, in Washington. You can’t do what 
you want; you’ve always got to think of 
the effect on somebody else. You get so 
you do it automatically—” 

“She’s falling for Furnels,” he thought. 
“How many times has she seen him? .. . 
She doesn’t know how to handle these 
Europeans; and she’s decent enough not 
to want to get in too deep, on account of 
me and the children.” The thing might 
happen to any woman who had been mar- 
ried ten years; but it sickened him, that 
it should happen to her. 

“But—but how would I get along with- 
out you?” he asked unsteadily. 


“Very well. It’s always easier for a man 
alone.” She almost added: “Vee can do 
everything for you that I do, and do it 
better.” But she had pride enough left 
not to let him hear her admit that. 

She lay awake a long time that night, 
wondering if she was a fool. Or a coward. 
But she loathed the idea of competing 
for Steve; their relation had always been 
a candid I-want-you-and-you-want-me. If 
he wanted somebody else now— 

Steve stirred in the other twin bed; she 
knew he was awake too. If she’d dreamed 
that he was worrying about her and Tony, 
wondering how he could keep her with him 
and still keep her rustic inexperience out 
of danger— But she supposed, naturally, 
that he was thinking about Vee. 


HE had a committee meeting next morn- 

ing; it was almost noon when he came 
into the inner office, where Vee sat star- 
ing into a curl of cigarette smoke. She 
looked up; as he came toward her, she 
stood up, her eyes still holding his. Any 
man on earth would have kissed her, then. 
She clung to him a moment, then broke 
away 

“Vee!” he said. “I-I hadn’t any right 
to do that.” 

“All the right in the world, if you want 
to. But—not here. ... It’s a glorious day, 
and there’s nothing “much doing on the 
floor. Let’s go out to lunch somewhere in 
the roadster.” 

He went out with her, in a simmer of 
excitement—and blushed as he saw Repre- 
sentative McCalman on the steps outside. 
He knew what McCalman would think. 

They drove out forty miles or so, to a 
roadhouse Vee seemed to know. (She had 
a life of her own, he remembered; he 
wished he knew more about it.) Beside her 
in the car, conscious of her warmth and 
fragrance, he could be content with the 
moment; but now he must talk to her. 

“Vee—” he began, and paused in an in- 
ner turmoil. She laughed. 

“Tt’s hard for you to say it, my dear? 
Then I'll say it... .Iam preémpted, if 
you want me. I know you’re fond of 
Nola—but I’m no home-wrecker. I make 
my own life, and I want’ you in it. 

And don’t be afraid I’d get you in wrong 
around Washington. I know how to be 
discreet.” 

He didn’t like that; it sounded as if she 
had been discreet before. 

“What I feel about you, Vee— Oh, I 
don’t know what to call it.” 

“Don’t call it love if you’re afraid of 
the word. I understand.” 

“But I feel so many things about you! 
I owe you so much—” 

“And you know why,” she said. “I’ve 
seen enough of government from the in- 
side—but I’ ‘m staying on the in because 
T love you.’ 

“Vee! I—I think about you all the 
time. But I—Nola— 

“This needn’t interfere with whatever 
you feel about Nola.” She didn’t say 
“Door little Nola,” but it sounded like that. 

“Nola’s talking of going home,” he said. 
“To stay.” 

She smiled. “Well! That will make 
things easier for us, won’t it?” 

“But do you know why she’s going?” he 
demanded. “She doesn’t dream that I see 
it; but she’s beginning to fall for a fellow 
here, and she wants to get herself—out of 
danger. . . . I don’t suppose she’s in love 
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with me any more, except in a sort of 
married way; but we’re old friends, and 
I know she’d hate to—to put anything 
over on me. And by God! I'd feel like 
a louse if I put anything over on her after 
she’d done that.” 

Men were really incalculable, Vee re- 
flected; a pity one couldn’t do without 
them. . . . Still, there was one string one 
could always pull. 

“Of course you would, Steve. 
means that I’d better go away.” 

“You? But how could I ever get along 
without you?” 

“But my dear!” She laughed uneasily. 
“After this— It would make it easier 
for you, Steve, if I went away. ... Easier 
for me, tao.” 

“But I need you!” (The Congressman 
speaking.) ‘“I know it will be hard for us, 
Vee. But we—we’re strong enough to 
hold out.” 

She was content, for the moment. He 
needed time to get used to the idea; but 
she doubted if, when Nola and the chil- 
dren were gone, he’d hold out for two 
weeks. .. . 

About the time Vee’s roadster drove out 
of Washington, Nola’s telephone rang. 
Tony Furnels. 

“You said ‘some day’,” 
her. “Is this the day?” 

“Oh. You mean lunch? Yes—if you'll 
meet me at the Madrillon.” 

“But my dear, I’m just in conference 
with my cook over the menu. My man 
will be here, you know, if you feel that 
you need a chaperon.” 

She supposed it was terribly Rapid Falls 
to feel that she needed a chaperon. And 
after all, she ought to learn how to handle 
Europeans . . . No, that wouldn’t matter, 
if she moved away. "from Washington. ... 
But if she was going to live the rest of 
her life in Rapid Falls, she might as well 
take a chance— No, she wouldn’t; that 
was rotten. 

“Well?” said Tony; and she began to 
feel the power of his silken insistence. He 


Which 


he reminded 


must know better than to get himself 
mixed up with a woman like her; if he 
kept at her anyway, perhaps he really 
meant it. Not that it mattered; only— 

A rescuing ting-a-ling broke in on her 
hesitations, 

“There's the doorbell,” she said, “and 
I’m alone in the house. I’ll call you back, 
Tony. ... Yes, in five minutes.”’ 

She opened the door, saw a stocky 
man—spectacled, gray-mustached, vague- 
ly familiar, 

“Mrs. Hacker? You probably don’t 
remember me. John T. Howard, of Grand 
Lodge.” The leading citizen of the biggest 
town in Steve’s district. “I hate to bother 
Steve when he’s at home sick, but if he 
could talk to me for only five minutes— 
It’s pretty urgent, you see.” 

“Sick? But he isn’t. He’s at his office 
—or else on the floor.” 

“No, he’s not—either place. I’ve been 
there. . . . His secretary? She isn’t there 
either. One of the clerks said he was at 
home, sick.” 

She felt sick herself. If even the clerks 
in the office saw what was happening, in- 
vented a story to account for the simul- 
taneous absence of the Congressman and 
his secretary— 

“There’s some ee she 
said. “He must be in committee... . But 
tell me what it’s about. Maybe I can ‘help 
you.” 

“Well, they’re about to give the Grand 
Lodge post office to a fellow named 
Sprague. There’s about six hundred rea- 
sons, public and private, why he shouldn’t 
get it. He’s got some drag in Washing- 
ton, but our local organization and the 
whole town will be sore as a boil. I’ve 
written Steve five or six letters, and he 
wrote back that he was looking out for 
our man. But now I’m tipped off that 
Sprague is all but in. If Steve can’t stop 
him, Grand Lodge will feel that Steve 
isn’t so hot.” And if Grand Lodge Coun- 
ty turned against Steve, not even Mort 
Lambert could win him a second term, “I 
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wired him I was coming down,” said 
Howard. “But now I can’t find him, can’t 
find even his secretary—” 

“Well, perhaps I can help,” said Nola. 
“YT know who’s handling things like that. 
Excuse me a moment, while I phone?” 

She called the Post Office Department 
and talked a long time; then, turning back 
to Howard: 

“He'll see us at two-thirty,” she said. 
“Ves—us. Steve ought to be there him- 
self; but if we can’t find him, I’d better 
go with you, to show that the Congress- 
man has an assistant who’s on the job—” 

The telephone rang... . Tony. 

“Sorry,” she said curtly. “Can’t do it; 
I’m busy... . Yes, being a counter in the 
game. It’s all I really am, you know.” 

He tried to give her some argument; 
but she shut him off and turned back, to 
find Howard looking at her uneasily. 

“Look here, Mrs. Hacker, if I’ve inter- 
fered with an engagement—” 

“Oh, that’s all right. It was one of the 
things I really didn’t want to go to, any- 
way; Washington’s full of them. . . . Per- 
haps you'll stay here; I’ll get lunch for 
us, and you can tell me the news from 
home.” 

At half-past three they left the Post 
Office Department, with a flat promise 
that the right man would get the job. 

“Thanks to you,” said Howard. “And 
it wasn’t only the way you talked. I 
guess a man old enough to be your father 
can tell you that no matter how good a 
story you’ve got, it always helps to have 
it told by a woman as pretty as you are 
—and as well dressed. . . . He was posi- 
tive Steve never mentioned this, wasn’t 
he? Steve’s too smart to have missed it. 
I guess it must be that girl’s fault.” 

“Miss Lambert?” Nola gasped. 
she’s very clever—” 

“Sure, she’s clever; but she loses in- 
terest in things. I know her. I’ve been 
around Washington enough to know that 
a secretary can make a new Congressman, 
or ruin him. What Steve needs on that 
job is a smart newspaper man. I had just 
the fellow for him, too, if Mort Lambert 
hadn’t got in ahead of me. . .. Well, he 
must be out of committee by now. I think 

T'll go tell him we’ve got this straightened 
out. You don’t happen to be going up to 
the Capitol, do you?” 

It was a dreadful temptation to see 
Vee caught in a blunder—but if Vee had 
got Steve away, she could laugh at things 
like this. 

“No, thank you,” said Nola. “I must go 
home to the children.” 


“But 


TEVE was on the floor of the House 

when Howard arrived; but they 
talked in the lobby, and then Steve went 
to his office. He stopped in the clerks’ 
room and got a folder out of the file; he 
studied it, then went into the inner office 
and shut the door. 

“Vee, why didn’t you tell me about 
that row over the Grand Lodge post 
office? I never saw any of John Howard’s 
letters; they’re all answered with forms. 
You nearly got me in a devil of a jam.” 

“Sorry,” she said eurtly; for she didn’t 
like his tone. “I looked at the first letter 
and let the clerks take care of them after 
that. It seemed to be just the ordinary 
squabble over picayune patronage.” 

“That Grand Lodge set-up isn’t ordi- 
nary, or picayune.” He realized that he 


had overestimated either her intelligence 
or her devotion to her work; an illusion 
was cracking—and she could see it crack- 
ing. “I didn’t mean to be harsh,” he said 
heavily. “But—” 

She shrugged. “Be as harsh as you like. 
It’s understood that the Congressman 
gets all the credit and the secretary takes 
all the blame.” 

“This isn’t funny,” he said. “It might 
have ruined me. Would have ruined me— 
if it hadn’t been for Nola.” 

“Nola?” For once Vee’s feeling lay 
bare. “What could she do?” 

“She did what had to be done—very 
smartly and smoothly.” 

“Well, why not? She likes being a Con- 
gressman’s wife,” said Vee. “Of course 
she wants to keep your job for you. But 
I personally don’t care much for Congress- 
men; it was a man I was interested in, 
not a job. Appearances are deceptive, 
aren’t they, Steve? You look like a man; 
but when you get in a tight spot, you’re 
only—a Congressman.” 

Vee enjoyed quarreling over an under- 
current of physical attraction; there came 
a moment when the two emotions blended, 
burst into a blaze: She forgot that with 
some men, anger is like a fire-extinguisher. 


"TBAr night when the children had gone 
to bed, Representative Hacker looked 
at his wife rather sheepishly. 

“I’m getting a new secretary,” he an- 
nounced. “A newspaper man from Grand 
Lodge. . . . Vee? Oh, she resigned this 
afternoon—after a devil of a row. She’s 
going to spend the summer in Paris.” 

“A row? Over that post-office appoint- 
ment?” 

“She’d been loafing on her job for 


weeks. When I looked over the files, af- 
terward— Let’s not talk about it; it’s 
all over.” 


“But, Steve—”’ She supposed this was 
suicidal, but she couldn’t help it. “You 
were falling in love with her,” she said. 
“Or something like it. And she’s in love 
with you—anybody can see that. If you 
threw her over just because she made a 
slip that endangered your job, I think it’s 
the rottenest thing you ever did in your 
life! If you want her and she wants you, 
for God’s sake don’t act like a statesman!” 

“She seems to have got over wanting 
me,” said Steve dryly. “And I— Well, I 
was a fool; I built up an illusion about 
her—but that’s gone. We threw each 
other over, by unanimous consent. So 
that’s all right. Unless—” He looked at 
her uneasily. “Unless you—you wanted 
to break off with me, Nola.” 

“Break off with you? Of course not! 
Whatever made you think—” 

“Well, you talked of going home—to 
get away from Furnels.” 

“Furnels?” She laughed hysterically. “I 
was going on account of you and Vee. I 
couldn’t stand seeing it, and pretending 
not to see—” 

“Oh, Lord! What a fool I’ve been! ... 
Nola—please don’t go home, till I can go 
with you. I know I don’t deserve—any- 
thing; but—” 

“There’s no nonsense about deserving 
between you and me, Steve.” He started 
toward her. “Wait!” she said frantically. 
“Wait a minute—” His arms were around 
her, but her clenched hands drummed on 
his shoulders. ‘Steve Hacker, let go of 
me!” Reluctantly, he did. “And tell me 


the truth,’ she commanded. ‘This isn’t 
just—gratitude, because I saved your job 
when she almost lost it?” 

“Good God, no! I can’t help being 
grateful, of course—” 

“J don’t want to be appreciated!” she 
said fierily. “That isn’t enough. I’d do 
anything I could for you, of course; I’m 
a counter in the game, one of the people 
a Congressman needs to build himself up. 
But this is different. I don’t care much 


MAIDEN 


for Congressmen in private life. Back 
home we were just a—a man and a 
woman—” 

His arms were around her again, and 
this time she didn’t resist. 

“We'll confine the Congressman to of- 
fice-hours after this,’ he promised. “I 
don’t deny that he needs you too; but— 
I need you, Nola—just me, just you—” 

Sometimes you can be human, even in 
Washington, 


IN DISTRESS 


(Continued from page 51) 


wants him back, and I’m to find him!” 
Bud looked at his friend for applause. 
“Simple, huh?” 

“All you’ve got to do to reinstate your- 
self with Daddy and build up your bank- 
account, is to find this guy?” Red asked. 

“Right.” 

“It’s hardly what I'd call a mission in 
life. All you have to do is get his ad- 
dress.” 

Bud looked at his friend scornfully. 

“T thought of that, you mental wizard. 
He’s staying right here at the Biltmore— 
that’s why I asked you to meet me here. 
I thought the guy might need a little per- 
suasion, and you're good at that sort of 
thing,” he added grudgingly. 

Red rubbed his hands together. 

“O. K. Let’s get started,” he said. 
“What’s his name?” 

Bud’s jaw dropped, and he stared at 
Red with dawning horror in his eyes. 

“T—I don’t know. I forgot to ask!” 

“Oh, you mental wizard! So you forgot 
to ask his name? That makes it much 
easier.” 

“Cut it out—Ill phone the office and 
find out his name, and then—” 


lie was at this point that the girl came 
up to them—an unusually pretty girl. 


“I beg your pardon,” she said. “But 
are either of you married?” 

“Ts either of you,” corrected Bud. 

She frowned. 

“T always make that mistake,” she ad- 


mitted. “Zs either of you married?” 

“Neither of us are—is,” said Bud. 

“Well, are you engaged?” 

“Not especially,” Red smiled at her. 
“We were thinking of—” 

“Not that kind of engaged,” she said 
impatiently. “I mean, engaged to be mar- 
ried?” 

“No,” said Bud. 

“No,” said Red. 

“That’s fine,” said the girl. 
marry me?” 

They looked at her, bewildered. Bud 
was the first to recover himself. 

“My dear young lady,” he said kindly, 
“bigamy is punishable by imprisonment. 
Anyway, you have no way of knowing 
that we’d make good husbands. We may 
drink and gamble—in fact, I’ll go so far 
as to say that we do drink and gamble.” 

“Just an occasional snifter and an 
equally infrequent flutter,” murmured Red 
apologetically, looking at the girl through 
a haze of admiration. 

“Now, Red,” warned his friend. He 
turned to the girl and continued courte- 
ously: “I’m sure if you just give the mat- 
ter a little thought, you'll realize that 
you’ve been too hasty in your decision. 
We wouldn’t make you a good husband; 


“Will you 


and—for that matter—what would you 
call yourself? Both names together with 
a hyphen? Sounds a little dressy to me.” 

“Be quiet!” said the girl. “Such non- 
sense. Here I come up and ask you a per- 
fectly simple question, and you make 
such a fuss about it. Of course I didn’t 
mean for you both to marry me—just one 
of you. And it will only be temporary. 
Just long enough to save me from Tegu- 
cigalpa.” 

‘“‘Who is he?” demanded Red. 

“It’s not a he. It’s an it.” 

Bud and Red glanced at each other. 

“But look here,” the girl went on plead- 
ingly, “I’ve not much time left, and I 
can’t go around asking strange men to 
marry me.” 

Bud nodded. Even he could see the 
justice in this point. 

“You needn’t be worried about it,” the 
girl assured him. “It will only be for the 
ceremony, and then we can get divorced 
or have it annulled or something. And 
then I'll be safe from Tegucigalpa. 
Please!” 

There was something even strong men 
could not resist in that, “Please.” Red 
and Bud looked at each other, and their 
hands dropped to their pockets. 

“Tl match you,” said Red. 

The coins were exposed. 

“You didn’t,” said Bud. He smiled at 
the girl. “May I introduce myself as your 
happy bridegroom? Har—” 

He stopped short at the expression on 
her face. She was looking over his shoul- 
der with fear in her eyes. 

“There he is,” she gasped. And without 
so much as another glance, she ran toward 
the street entrance. 

Bud and Red heard some one shout 
“Peggy!” and wheeled around in time to 
see a tall, heavy-set man start off in hot 
pursuit of her. 

“Red!” said the cast-off fiancé. “She is 
in peril! Come on, we’ve got to help her. 
That fiend is after her.” 


"Hers crusading spirit aroused and the 
elder Bottomley’s mission quite for- 
gotten, they ran down the steps two at a 
time, and rushed for the revolving door. 
Unfortunately in their enthusiasm they 
overlooked a slightly oversize lady who 
was attempting to go through it at the 
same time; and they arrived on the side- 
walk just in time to see their prey slam 
the door of a taxi which drove off down 
Forty-third Street. 

A moment was lost while another cab 
answered their hail; but Bud had not 
spent three years reading detective sto- 
ries at Yale without purpose. 

“Keep that cab in sight,” he told the 
driver. “Ten shillings if you don’t lose it!” 








Tue telephone has won an impor- 
tant place for itself in life and 
living because of service rendered. 

To keep friend in constant touch 
with friend, to help manage a 
household smoothly and efficiently, 
to give greater happiness and op- 
portunity to women everywhere, 
to protect loved ones in time of 
unexpected danger... this is the 
task of the telephone. 

You are in touch with every- 
thing and everybody 
when you have a tele- 
phone at your elbow. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, Etc., required by 
the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912 


of RepBpook MaGazine_ published monthly at Dayton, 
Ohio, for October 1st, 1933, 
State of New York, County of New York, ss. 

Before me, a Notary in and for the State and County 
aforesaid, personally appeared Louis IF. Boller, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Assistant Treasurer of The MeCall Com- 
pany, publisher of Redbook Magazine, and_ that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher: The McCall Company, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York City. Editor: Edwin Balmer, 230 Park Avenue, 
. ‘XOUk City. Managing Editor: None. Business Man- 
None. 

2. That the owners are: The New Publishing Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware, McCall Corporation, Wilmington, 
Delaware. (Owner of The New Publishing Co. stock.) 
The following are the names and addresses of stockholders 
holding 1 per cent or more of the capital stock of McCall 
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Corporation: = 
Atwell & Co., 45 Wall St., New York City; Brown 
s. & Co., 59 Wall St., New York City; Oliver B. Capen, 


National Bank, 45th St. & Madison Ave., New York 
City; Irving M. Day, c/o Guaranty Trust Co., 140 Broad- 
way, New York City; Louis Eckstein, 36 So, State St., 
Chicago, Ill.; Henry J. Fisher, c/o United States Trust 
Co. of N. Y., 45 Wall St., New York City; Hamilton Gib- 
son, c/o State Bank & Trust Co., Evanston, Ill.; Blanche 
S. Giddens & Chicago Title & Trust Co., as Trustees 
Under Last Will & Testament of Louis M. Stumer, De¢'d, 
69 West Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; Guaranty Trust Co. 
of N. Y. James H. Ottley, Gilbert Ottley, as Trustees Under 
the Will of James H. Ottley, for the benefit of Martha O. 
Crisp; Gilbert Ottley; James H. Ottley; Lucetta_G, Ott- 
ley; and Frances O. Wood, 140 Broadway, N. Y, City; 
Stephen Hexter, 202 So. State St., Chicago, Ill.; McCall 
Corporation, 230 Park Ave., New York City; Benjamin 
J. Rosenthal, 36 So. State St., Chicago, Ill.; Sifleet & Co., 
1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J.; John  R. Simpson, 
29 Broadway, New York City; Theodore F. Stuart, 19 
Nassau St., New York City; Sibyl Moore Warner, 158 
Elderwood Ave., Pelham, N, Y.; Mrs. Ada Bell Wilson, 
c/o Irving Trust Co., 1 Wall St., New York City; Robert 
Cade Wilson, c/o Irving Trust Co., 1 Wall St., New York 
City. 

3. That the known bond holders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
None. ‘ 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

Louls F. Boller, Assistant Treasurer. 
and subscribed before me this 15th day of 

3. oeenn I. Fox, Notary Public, New York 
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PROFITABLE, quick and sure money 
for you! Money just through letting 
the people in your neighborhood know 
that you are the local representative of 
Redbook Magazine, ready to take care of 
both new and renewal subscriptions. Rep- 
resentatives tell us, ‘Everyone knows Red- 
book; subscriptions are easy to get.” 

All over the country, thousands of men 





and women are adding to their incomes 
each month in this easy and pleasant way. 
You, too, can do it—write now! 


Mail This Coupon Today! 


Redbook Magazine, Dept. 12-S 
McCall Street, Dayton, Ohio 

Please tell me, without obligation or ex- 
pense, how I can get an extra $10.00 or more. 
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“Do you suppose he had the girl in 
that cab?” asked Red. 

“Of course,” said Bud. “Very likely he 
has kidnaped her for some dastardly pur- 
pose of his own. The fiend!” 

“In human form,” suggested Red. 

“Exactly.” 

“Maybe he’s a member of some secret 
order and she has the papers,” added Red, 
whose education in Wallace, Oppenheim 
and Christie had not been neglected. 

They were gaining on the cab in front 
of them when a red light flashed as their 
driver tried to slip through the intersec- 
tion. A series of sharp blasts on a whistle 
brought the cab to a halt. A policeman 
walked up to the cab. 

“Were you,” he asked with restraint, 
“in a hurry?” 

“J—” said the driver. 

“Kidnapers!” said Bud. 

“Yeah? Where’s your victim?” 

“Not us, up ahead there. A girl being 
kidnaped by a gangster.” He pointed to 
the fast-disappearing cab. ‘Come on, 
hop on and we'll catch them.” 

The policeman hesitated. 

“Tt’s Tegucigalpa—you know,” pleaded 
Red. 

This decided the cop. 

“O, K.—let ’er rip!” he told the driver 
as he hopped on the running-board and 
crouched, gun in hand. 

The other cab was well in the lead by 
this time, but the chase that ensued was 
a little disappointing to both Bud and Red. 
True, they enjoyed the novelty of ignor- 
ing traffic-lights legally, and the stares of 
the crowds as they swept past. Red tipped 
his hat genially and waved at the throngs 
in the manner of a visiting monarch until 
Bud pulled him back in his seat. But the 
pursuit was something of a washout. They 
simply followed the car in front of them 
until it drew up at the docks of the Unit- 
ed Banana Lines on West Street. 

They swung into the block at the mo- 
ment when their quarry was hustling the 
girl from the cab and into the pier. 

“There she is!” shouted Bud to the 
policeman. “We’ve got to get them be- 
fore they get on the boat.” 

“A shanghai job, eh?” gasped the guard- 
ian of the law as he lumbered along’ after 
Bud and Red. 


peeks their way through gaping 
passengers and officers, they ran up the 
gangplank. But when they reached the 
deck, the man and girl had disappeared. 

“Where did that man and girl go?” de- 
manded Bud of a startled ship’s officer. 

“What—” 

“Hurry, it’s a matter of life and death,” 
Red was breathless but intense. ‘The 
pretty girl and foul-looking fat man.” 

“But I don’t—” 

“It’s a kidnaping. Show us where they 
went!” demanded Officer Donohue. 

Impressed by the majesty of the law, 
the officer motioned them to follow him, 
and led them to the door of a stateroom. 

“This is it,” he said. “Can I help?” 

“You can stand by,” said the police- 
man. “But watch out; there may be 
shooting. He’s a desperate character, this 
Teguci—er, this fellow.” 

Bud and Red tensed themselves as the 
cop knocked at the door with the butt of 
his gun. 

The door opened immediately, to reveal 
the man they sought. With a bound Dono- 


hue was on him, and brought him to the 
floor. Caught by surprise, his victim was 
no match for him, and it was but the work 
of a moment to snap the bracelets on his 
wrists. 

The man glared at his captor. 

“What,” he said, “is the idea?” 

“You're foiled,” said Bud—and then 
noticed the girl staring wide-eyed at the 
scene from a corner of the cabin. “We’ve 
saved you,” he told her modestly. 

The girl gave a shriek and covered her 
face with her hands. 

“Well,” said Red to the manacled man, 
“we nipped your game in the bud all right. 
Kidnaping an innocent girl like that! 
Hanging,” he added virtuously, “‘would be 
too good for you.” 


oe man seemed to have difficulty in 
speaking. Finally he ground out: 

“What is all this nonsense about kidnap- 
ing? This is my daughter Peggy, and 
we're sailing for Honduras. My name is 
Paul Thompson Lee.” He turned to the 
girl. “Tell them, Peggy, they’re crazy.” 

“So that’s your line,” scoffed Bud. 
“Come, Peggy, we'll bring you back now,” 
he said gently. “The officer will take the 
man in charge. Don’t cry; you have noth- 
ing more to fear.” 

Peggy took her hands from her face, 
and looked at him and Red with eyes 
brimming with some great emotion. 

“Very well,” she said. “Let’s go.” 

“Peggy!’”? shouted the man who called 
himself her father. “Have you lost your 
mind too? What sort of a game are you 
up to with these young fools?” 

“T don’t know what you're talking 
about,” she said, looking at him squarely. 
“We'd better hurry; the boat sails soon; 
and we don’t want to be on it,” she added, 
giving him a glance of triumph. 

After the self-styled Mr. Lee had been 
led off amid vehement and profane pro- 
testations of innocence, and threats of 
bodily harm to interfering young fools 
and thick-headed policemen, Bud and Red 
took Peggy to the cab, which awaited 
their return with the flag still down. 

“Where do you want to go?” Bud asked 
her. 

“T don’t want to bother you any more,” 
she answered. “Really, I’m terribly grate- 
ful for all you’ve done. I—I suppose I 
owe you some sort of an explanation.” 

At this point the taxi-driver turned and 
regarded his passengers curiously. 

“Say, do you want to go anywhere? 
Not that I care—another dollar on the 
meter, and you can buy the hack.” 

“The Biltmore?” Bud looked at the girl 
questioningly. 

“T guess so,” she said dubiously. ‘Yes, 
that’s as good as any place else.” 

“O. K.,” said the driver. 

There was a moment’s silence; then 
Red looked at the girl inquiringly. 

“Vou were going to tell us something?” 

“We-ell, ’m afraid you both must think 
I’m crazy, the way I dashed up to you 
and proposed this afternoon; but you see 
it was absolutely vital that I do something 
so that I wouldn’t have to go to Teguci- 
galpa—” 

“Ts Tegucigalpa,” asked Bud, “a place?” 

“Of course. Didn’t they teach you ge- 
ography in college?” 

“No,” said Bud truthfully. 

“Anyway, my father had an awful bat- 
tle with the president of his company this 


morning, and was so furious that he de- 
cided to go down to Honduras to Uncle 
James’ plantation. You see, Uncle James 
has always wanted Dad to join— Why, 
what’s the matter?” 

Bud and Red were looking at each other 
with a curious light in their eyes. 

“Your father had a battle with his em- 
ployer?” asked Bud gently. 

““Yes—what’s so strange in that?” 

“Oh, nothing. Most natural thing in 
the world. People do it all the time.... 
So that was your father on the boat.” 

“Certainly,” said Peggy. “He was drag- 
ging me off to that awful place.” 

“And you let him be arrested?” Red 
looked at her with a new interest. 

“It was to save him from himself,” she 
said virtuously. “Oh, don’t you see, that’s 
why I asked you two to marry me. Dad 
didn’t want to go to Honduras any more 
than I did, and I simply had to stop him 
somehow before it was too late, or he 
never would have forgiven himself. So 
when he burst in this morning with the 
cheery news, I told him I couldn’t go be- 
cause I was going to be married. That 
stopped him for a minute, but then he 
demanded that I produce my fiancé.” 

“And that explains us,” murmured Bud. 

“Ves. I was standing there in the lobby 
perfectly frantic, when I saw you both 
and you looked so sort of, well—” 

“Simple?” suggested Red grimly. 

“That’s it,” Peggy said gratefully. “I 
figured if I could face Dad with one of 
you, he’d have to either consent to my 
staying in New York alone or else agree 
to stay with me—only Dad came along 
and spoiled it all before I’d got really 
started.” She sighed and settled back in 
the seat. “That’s all.” 

“Except that I’ve got to phone my 
father as soon I can,” said Bud. “Hey, 
driver, stop at this cigar-store. 

“Y’ll be back in a minute,” he promised 
his companions and dashed into the store. 

“Hello, Dad? This is Bud,” he said 
when his call had been put through. 

“Have you found him?” 

“What’s his name—er—just to check 
up.” 

“Fool! Paul Lee, of course!” 


“Paul Thompson Lee?” persisted his 
son, 

“Who else would it be? Paul Lee, the 
man who thought up every one of those 
slogans that made Bottomley Beds the—” 

“Has he a daughter named Peggy?” 

“How should I know? I can’t be both- 
ered with things like that. Of course he 
does. A pretty little thing, too.” 

“But what a liar—the little devil!” 

“What are you calling me?” 

“Now, now,” soothed Bud. “I’m in a 
hurry, Dad; but I just wanted to tell you 
I've got Lee for you.” 

“You!” 

“Yes, I,” said Bud with simple dignity. 

“Quick, where?” 

“No hurry—he’ll wait. He’s in the 
West Forty-seventh Street police station.” 

“What?” 

“Yeah. I fixed things up for you—it 
was the only way I could save him from 
sailing to Honduras. You better go bail 
him out before he gets too sore.” 

“How did you know he was sailing to 
Honduras?” 

“Oh—TI have my methods of keeping in 
touch. I feel that a man can’t expect to 
get ahead in modern industry unless he 
keeps his finger on the pulse of —well—er 
—things.” Bud cleared his throat. “But, 
say, you’d better catch him before they 
send him to Sing Sing. ’By.” 

“Well,” said Red, when Bud rejoined 
him and Peggy, ‘did you fix things up?” 

“Did I? Hm! The old man will be eat- 
ing out of my hand now.” He turned to 
Peggy. “And I’m sure he’ll give us our 
blessing.” 

“Blessing?” Peggy’s eyes widened. 

“Our engagement, you know.” 

“Nonsense!” she replied with dignity. 

“Very well,” he answered. “Then I'll 
have to stop the cab again and make an- 
other telephone-call.” 

“Why?” 

“Just to line up my lawyer to file ac- 
tion for the breach of promise suit—you 
know, heart-balm for having been pro- 
posed to by a girl and then jilted.” 

Peggy considered for a moment. 

“T wouldn’t have you go to all that 
trouble,” she said finally, dimpling. 


PRIZE HANDS 
(Continued from page 57) 


was extremely doubtful, as when either 
opponent gained the lead the trumps in 
Dummy would be immediately drawn. 

In order to have a chance to succeed, 
Mr. Arnold won the first heart trick with 
the ace. This brilliant play gained for 
him the first prize for Dummy play. It 
completely deceived West, who, when Mr. 
Arnold now led the diamond king, won 
with the ace and returned a small heart, 
confidently expecting to place East in the 
lead for a trump lead, so that a defensive 
trump trick need not be sacrificed. How- 
ever, South won the trick with the queen, 
led the other high diamond, entered Dum- 
my by ruffing the small diamond, and dis- 
carded his losing heart upon the ace of 
clubs. Later, of course, he conceded 
West two trump tricks, but these were 
not enough to defeat the contract. 


"THE prize of $100 for the best defen- 
sive play was awarded to Mr. Harry 
Hill of Chicago, Ill. The play gaining 


the prize involved a lead up to a tenace 
holding in Dummy in order to gain time 
and to remove reéntries from the Dummy 
hand before a suit could be established. 

The prize of $100 for the best-bid hand 
of the month was awarded to Mr. Robert 
Wood of Adrian, Michigan. The precise 
manner in which honor strength and dis- 
tribution were disclosed in the bidding, 
together with the fine use of the four no- 
trump convention, through which a lay- 
down small slam was reached, was the 
feature of the hand. 

To Mr. Allan H. Mansfield of New 
York, N. Y., was awarded the prize of 
$100 for the most humorous hand. Mr. 
Mansfield won this prize because of the 
clever manner in which he and his partner 
prevented their opponents from bidding a 
grand slam which could be made laid 
down, the combined holdings of the part- 
nership being less than two honor-tricks. 
The partners also had the distinction of 
making their bid. 
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Treat COLDS 


in the First Stage! 


Colds go thru 3 Stages and they’re 
far Easier Relieved in the First 
than in the Second or Third!... 


cE PAYS to know something about colds! 
They are a great cause of prolonged sickness 
and financial loss. 


A cold ordinarily progresses through three 
stages. The first—the Dry stage, the first 24 
hours. The second—the Watery Secretion stage, 
from 1 to 3 days. The third—the Mucous Secre- 
tion stage.The time to ‘‘nail”’ acold is in the first 
or Dry stage. It is twice as easily relieved then. 


The Wise Measure 


The thing to take upon catching cold is Grove's 
Laxative Bromo Quinine. It stops a cold quickly 
because it is expressly a cold remedy and be- 
cause it does the four things necessary. 


First, it opens the bowels, gently, but effec- 
tively, the first step in expelling a cold. Second, 
it combats the cold germs in the system and re- 
duces the fever. Third, it relieves the headache 
and that Fippy feeling. Fourth, it tones the 
system and helps fortify against further attack. 


Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine is utterly 
harmless and may be freely taken with perfect 
safety. It is, and has been for years, the leading 
cold and grippe tablet of the world. 


Now—20% More 
for Your Money 


® Grove's Laxative Bromo Quinine 
% now comes in two sizes—30c and 
50c—and is sold by every drug 
store in America. It pays to buy 
the 50c size as it gives you 20% 
more for your money. Always 
ask for it by the full name and 
look for the letters L BQ 
stamped on every tablet. 
Look for an ulterior motive 
when a substitute is offered. 
















{ ACold is an 
Alnternal Infection 
and Requires 
Internal Treatment 
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American Schools 
Public and Private 


By HENRY SUZZALLO, Ph. D. 


UR private schools are just as much 
American schools as our public 
schools. They offer a public service on 
a private foundation, and offer it in wider 
variety than tax-supported institutions. 


Private and public schools are supple- 
ments in the American educational system. 
Together they offer a complete plan. 
One type of educational management with- 
out the other would leave us impoverished. 


Public schools are so managed that 
they are responsive to majorities. This 


is their strength and weakness. Private 
schools are responsive to minorities, and 
minorities are precious in a democratic 
plan of life. Minorities remember well 
established values when the mass has 
forgotten them; they work out new in- 
tuitions and adjustments in the handling 
of human nature when the mass of people 
is merely beginning to grope for them. 


Institutions have characteristics as people 
do. Among our schools, those on private 
foundations have the quality of venture- 
someness and of variety. This is what 
gives private schools a romantic role. They 


have a large capacity for beckoning to 
youth that is different. Somewhere in the 
range of schools on private foundations, 
there will be one that will appeal when 
other schools do not. ‘This is what such 
schools are for. So America first appreci- 
ates, and then boldly encourages them in 
their freedom. 


The common characteristics of the public 
schoolsarenumerous. Those of the private 
schools are few. They are alike in the 
fact that they tend to be so different. But 
just this freedom to be different from public 
schools and from other private schools is 
what offers the American parent a wide 
choice in meeting the personal needs of his 
boys and girls or his own personal ideal of 
what good schooling should be. 


But there is a greater service than this 
to the individual. The schools on private 
foundation contribute something vastly im- 
portant to the whole institution of 
American education. Their range of varia- 
tion offers a chance for the emergence of 
new and useful successes in educational 
procedure. Once demonstrated, these en- 
rich teaching practice everywhere. 


This editorial is reprinted from the July 1930 issue of Redbook—on account 
of existing conditions it should be of even greater interest to you today. 









A Junior College and Pre- 
paratory School for Girls. 
6 miles from Boston. Ac- 
credited. Home Economics. 
Art, Dramatics, Secretarial, 
Music. Home life. All out- 
door sports. Horseback rid- 
ing. Swimming pool. 

CATALOG — 114 Bellevue 

St.. NEWTON, MASS. 


Mount Ida 
School 
and Junior 
College 





JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 


For young women. Ten miles from Boston. Two-year 
courses for H. S. graduates. Academic, Home Economics, 
Secretaryship, Art, Music, College Preparatory. Separate 
junior school. Catalogs. Guy M. Winslow, Ph.D., Pres., 
149 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


OAK GROVE 


rm QUAKER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Emphasizes College Preparation. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Sec, Science, Physical Ed. Jr. and Sr. Schools. 

Address.Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Owen, Principals, 
Box 125 Vassalboro, Maine 


St. Margaret’s School 


Emphasizes preparation for the leading colleges. Excellent 
general course with music, dramatics, art, secretarial 
work and home-making course. Hockey, riding, tennis. 
Country estate, modern buildin 8th year. “ 

Alberta C. Edell, A.M., Box R, Waterbury, Connecticut 





——_ 














NEW YORK CITY AND 
VICINITY—GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 





Ed d JUNIOR 
gewoo Park cortece 
JvuNioR COLLEGE and college preparatory, Liberal Arts, 
Journalism, Kindergarten, Design, Interior Decoration, 


Music, Sports. _ Moderate 
Box R, Greenwich, Conn. 


Secreta hip, 
Ph.D., 


Home Economies, 
rates. M. H. Reaser, 


GRAY CQURT on tne sounp 


Upper and Lower School for Girls. College Preparatory, 
and General Course with Music, Arts and Crafts, or Sec- 
retarial Training. Suburban to New York. Ideal shore- 
front location. Riding and all sports. 

Jessie Callam Gray, Principal, Box R, Stamford, Conn. 


DREW SEMINARY 


For Girus. Accredited college preparatory, general courses. 











Music, art, domestic science, secretarial. On beautiful 
Lake Gleneida. Student government. All sports—riding. 
Gymnasium. 54 acres. Separate Junior School. 67th year, 


Catalog. Or. H. E. Wright, Pres., Box R, Carmel, N. Y. 





WASHINGTON D. C.—GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 





Junior College and 3 Professional 
Schools. Physical Education—2, 3, 
and 4 years; Dramatic Art—2, 3, 
and 4 years; Secretarial—1 and 2 
years Spring term opens Jan. 
29. Dormitories. Catalog. Rock 
Creek Park Estates. Box R, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





SCHOOLS, Inc. 





National Park Seminary 


Junior College and Preparatory School suburban to Wash- 
ington. Thir wo buildings. Art, music, dramatics, home 
economics ecretarial, journalism, 40th year, Rates $950 
and up according to room. Catalog, James E. Ament, A.M., 
Ph.D., LL.D., Box 3123, Forest Glen, Md. 


FAIRMON 


ADVANTAGES of the capital. 
Liberal Arts, Secretarial, Domestic Science, Music, Art. 
All sports. 35th year. Catalog. Maud van Woy, A.B., 
1701 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Arlington Hal 


Standard Tigh School and 











Junior College and 
College Preparatory 


Two-year college courses. 











FOR 
GIRLS 


Junior College. Music. Art. 
Dramatics. Home Economics. Secretarial. 100 acres. 
Athletics. New Buildings. Catalog, Carrie Sutherlin. M.A. 
Principal. Box 818-R, Benj. Franklin Sta., Washington, D.C. 


REDBOOK’S 


EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY 












Hi il JR. COLLEGE 
erent Fadl -; cikvs 
Credits transferable. Also accredited High School. 
Dramatics, Int. Dec., Journalism, Home 

, Secretarial, ete. Part of May at Ocean City. 
“onnecting baths. Athletics. Riding. Catalog: 






Frank S. Magill, A. 


LINDEN HAL 


Tan e Campus, 4 Bldgs. New Gym and Pool. 
erate Tuition. _ Beautiful Location. 
Meee Secretarial, Cultural, Music, Post Graduate. Separate 
Janior School, Attractive Home Life. Riding, All Sports. Catalog 
F.W. Stengel, D. D., Box 137, Lititz, Pa. (1 1-2 hours from Phila.) 


BEAVER COLLEGE 


Standard 4-year college. Liberal arts, science. Vocational 
courses: kindergarten, fine arts, ete. Teachers’ certificates. 
Suburb of Phila. Moderate rates. Catalog. = 

W.B. Greenway, D.D., LL.D., Pres., Box R, Jenkintown, Pa. 


. Headmaster, Box R, Chambersburg, Pa. 





125 Gris 
188" Year 


Endowment permits 
Courses: Academic, Pre- 




















Birmingham & 


INVIGORATING outdoor life in Allegheny foothills. For girls. 
College preparatory, general courses. Certificate privi- 
leges. Music, art, secretarial, Riding, swimming. Est. 
1853. Kasi ible. Catalog. Box 312, Birmingham, Pa. 


OR WOMEN 
BACHELOR Sues certificates. Education, Home Econom- 
ies, Music, Phys. Ed., Kindergarten Training, Speech, 
Secretarial. Fine Arts. Pleasant social life. Sports. Rid- 
ing. Near Baltimore. Catalog. Box R, Lutherville, Md. 














SOUTHERN WOMEN’S COLLEGES 


BRENAU COLLEGE 


Gainesville, Ga. 


Located Foothills Blue Ridge Mts. near Atlanta. Standard A 

B. degree and unusual advantages in music, oratory, drama- 
tic art, physical education. Campus of 350 acres. All indoor and out- 
door sports. Attractive social life. Address for special and illustrated 
bulletins, Brenau, Box F-10, Gainesville, Ga. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


For women. The college with a background of cul- 
ture and scholarship. Accredited; endowed. A.B. degree. 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Secretarial. Educationally effi- 
cient, socially selective, spiritually sincere. Riding, sports. 
Catalog. L. Wilson Jarman, Pres., Box R, Staunton, Va. 














WESTERN STATES—GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited college for young women offering A. B., B. 











B. degrees. Also two-year Junior eollege 
Conservatory advantages. 50 minutes from St. 
Modern buildings on 138 acres. Sports. 107th year. 
Catalog. J. L. Roemer, D. D., Box 1033, St. Charles, Mo. 





Fi ‘ For girls and 
Vavnces Shiner young women, 

2 years Col- 
lege, 4 years Academy. Music, Art, Speech, Home Eco- 
nomics. 81st year. Gymnasium and swimming pool. Out- 
door sports. Riding, golf and tennis. Catalog. 
Floyd C. Wilcox, Pres., Box 6123, Mount Carroll, Illinois 


MONTICELLO SEMINARY 


Junior College and High School—Mid-Term begins Feb. 5. 





Botu fully accredited. 99 years old. Not privately 
owned. 300 ares of land. AI athletics. 40 minutes 
from St. Louis. 6 hours from Chicago. Write for cata- 
logue. Harriet R. Congdon, Box R, Godfrey, Illinois. 





A School for a Girl 


We are constantly asked by parents and girls to 
find the school best qualified to develop the indi- 
vidual’s inclinations and abilities. 


Up-to-date information is at the service of our 
readers without charge, when they need help in 
finding a school to meet some special requirement. 


Fill out the coupon on page 106. 
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SOUTHERN STATES—GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


BS WARD=-BELMONT 


ACCREDITED Junior college and preparatory school, with 
special courses in r, art, expression, domestie art, 
physical training, yship. Impressive buildings, 
gymnasium, pool, £ ts—riding. Ask for literature. 
Alma Paine, Reg., Ward-Belmiont, Box 102, Nashville, Tenn. 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT 


JUNIOR COLLEGE and High School for young women, founded 
1884. Accredited by Southern Association. Music, Home 
Kconomics, Teacher Training, Business, Art, Dramatics. 
New gymnasium, swimming. Riding. 30 states. Moderate 
rates. H. G. Noffsinger, President, Box 145, Bristol, Va. 


AVEREIT COLLEGE 


Accredited by ‘‘Southern Association’ 

High School and Junior College. New Building: 5th year. 

Music, Secretarial, Art, Library Science, I 

Hiome Ec., Swimming, Golf, Riding. Endowed rate, 

J. W. Cammack, A.M., Pres., Box RB, Danville, 
tural, practical aptitudes by 


Stratford 
individual guidance. — Also 


prepares for professional and business positions. Healthful 
climate. Music, art, dramatics. All sports. Non-profit rate. 


Catalog. 
John C. Simpson, A.M., Va. 





























Va. 





Junior College 
preparatory. Develops cul- 


and college 


Pres., Box R, Danville, 


Kor girls, In_ the 
al. AXD all Shenandoah Val- 
ley. College pre- 


paratory, 1 and 2 year college and elective courses for high 
school graduates. Attractive buildings on 50-acre campus. 
Outdoor, indoor pools. Gymnasium. Riding. Sports. Catalog. 


Mrs. John Noble Maxwell, Box R, Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. 


CVUTETHERN 


A_ School of Character for Girls — Blue Ridge Mts. 
of Va. Preparatory. Junior College. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion. Home Ec. Phy. Ed. Secretarial. Swimming Pool. 
Robert Lee Durham, Pres., Box 980, Buena Vista, Va. 


EMINARY 
>FASSIFERN<- 


IN THE LAND Or THE Sky. College preparatory for girls. 
Music. Art, Expression. Healthful climate. Happy re- 
lationships in pleasant home. All sports. Riding. Catalog 
JOS. R. SEVIER, D.D., Pres., Box C, Hendersonville, N. 


BETHE 


Vully accredited. Junior College, 2 














Woman?’s 
College 


years; High School, 


4 years. Musical advantages. Home economics, business, 
teacher training courses. Gym., golf, riding. Catalog. 
J. W. GAINES, M. A., LL.D., Pres., Bex R, Hopkinsville, Kentucky 





Gulf-Park College 


By-the-Sea. Fully accredited Junior College for girls. 4 








years high school. 2 years college, Music, Art, Home 
Economics. Outdoor sports all year. Riding. Catalog. 
Box W, Gulfport, Miss. 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 
@ 
cewell BAS 
Ci SCHOOL 
For girls and boys, age 2 to 14. 100 milea 


northwest of Chicago. Home influence. 
Limited number. Lake. Saddle horses. Summer camp, Reason- 
able rate. Catalog. E. S. Millard, Box R., Evansville, Wis. 


AUSTIN-CATE 


College Preparatory School for Boys and Girls in the 








New Hampshire Hills. A Sound Secondary Education at 
Fee $450. Clarence Cummings, Headmaster, 
Box 61 Center Strafford, N. H. 








SCHOOL FOR SMALL CHILDREN 
For Tiny Tots 


Mrs. Burt’s School 2°. ‘it’ years 
Expert care. Excellent instruction. Fee (Board, 
Tuition, Laundry) $55 per month. 

Box R, 1120 Constant Ave., Peekskill, N. Y. Phone 1139 





These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. 


In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK Magazine. 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


PROGRESS FOR THE RETARDED CHILD 
Instruction, out-door life, play and medical care combined. 
Modern Equipment. Resident physician. Summer camp in 


Maine. Established 1883. Box 325, Haddonfield, New Jersey 


DEVEREUX’ scncors 


SCHOOLS 


Separate homelike country boarding schools for boys and girls in 

grounsof 15to85. Individual Drograms. Vocational courses. Athletics. 

Socialtrainingstressed, Campin Maine. Devereux Farmsfor boys over 

18. Helena Devereux Fentress, Director. Box R, Berwyn, Pa. 
for nervous or 


R Oo Ss E H I L retarded children 


Individual teaching and training under child specialist 
(M.D.). Experienced staff. Beautiful, secluded country 
estate near Philadelphia; academic, arts and crafts. Ex- 
cellent food. Moderate rates. Booklet. 

Mrs. Anne M. Pope, Box R, Chester Heights, Pa. 


The W O O D S School 


For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 

GIRLS Bi LITTLE FOLKS 

For Booklet. write: Box 166, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


WILSON SCHOOLS 


For exceptional children of all ages. Large residences. 
Fine appointments. College trained experienced teachers 
only, Individual instruction. SPEECH CORRECTION, 
Preschool, grades, state accredited high school. 

J. W. Wilson, M. A., Supt., 23 Arnold Place, Dayton, O. 


STEWART HOME SCHOOL 
For Retarded Children. 40th year. 


Private home and school on beautiful 500 acre estate in 
Blue Grass section. Cottage plan. Individual mental and 
manual training. For illustrated catalog address 

Dr. John P. Stewart, Director, Box P, Frankfort, Ky. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES—BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


WASEAVOLAG 


One teacher for every 3 students. Prepare more thoroughly. 
100% college entrance record. Send for literature describ- 
ing The Wassookeag Method, . 

Lloyd Harvey Hatch, Headmaster, Dexter, Maine 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 


NATIONALLY known school for boys preparing for college, 
nical schools. Accredited, Graduates in 37 colleges. In- 
spiring teacher-contacts. Punctuality and industry stressed. 
Vitaphone theatre, gym, pool. Sports, 100th year, Catalog, 






































Director of Admissions, Station 14, Worcester, Mass. 
Only college of its 
I LS kind. | Outstanding 
JU NEO TR COUrSes in Bus. Adm. 
Modern _Dormitories 
Campus Life. Unex- 


celled location. 
Address James L. Conrad, Box R, Dudley, Mass. 


ITCHELL 


Boys 6-16. 20 miles from Boston. Complete equip- 
ment. All sports. Horsemanship. Carefully super- 
vised study, Cheerful atmosphere. High Standards. 
Modern methods. 100 acres. 


A. H. MITCHELL, Box R, Billerica, Massachusetts 


CLARK SCHOOL 


Certifies to Dartmouth and other colleges 
Junior College Business Course 
Address: Frank R. Morgan, Ph. D., Hanover, N. H. 


STEARNS coy 


BOYS 
Preparation for Colleges and Scientific Schools. Rapid 
advancement. In New Hampshire Hills. Year-round 
indoor and outdoor sports. Lower School. Catalog. 


A. F. STEARNS, PRIN., Box 68, MT. VERNON, N. H. 


TILTO PREPARES BOYS 


FOR COLLEGE 

GRADUATES in over 40 colleges. In foothills of White 
Mountains. Wholesome home life. Separate lower school, 
cottage dormitories. Endowed. Moderate rates. 88th year. 
Catalog, T.W. Watkins, Headmaster, Box C, Tilton, N. H. 


aNew Hampton 


a A New Hampshire School for Boys. 114th year. 
Thorough College Preparation. Athletics for 
Every Boy. Moderate tuition. FREDERICK SMITH. 
4a.M., Box 196, New Hampron, N. H. 


OFFLTELY) 133 


1 83 3 An Endowed School 

A Century of service in solving Boys’ Problems. Sym- 
pathetic teachers to help. Grades 4 to 12. Tuition low. 
Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D., 13 High St., Suffield, Conn. 


OXBURY 


Each boy prepared for college, individually, 
thoroughly, under well-balanced, flexible program. 
A. R. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 










































MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES—BOYS’ 


SCHOOLS 





TA 
MILITARY && ACADEMY 


CORNWALL- ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


A SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION 


Ce ee a ke Da hg 


MT. PLEASANT HALL 


Day and Boarding School for Junior boys. Elementary 
through second year high school. Music. One hour from New 
York in beautiful Westchester County. Progress assured. 
Limited enrollment. Personal care. Year-round. 

Wm. F. Carney, Headmaster, Box R, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


IRVING SCHOOL 79), 


25 miles from New York. Thorough preparation for College 
Board Examinations. Certificate privilege. Accredited N. Y. 
State Regents. Experienced faculty. Athletics. Junior school. 
97th year. Limited to 125. Catalog. C. Walter Olson, Head- 
master, Box 932, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


TONY “7 BROO 


Aims to develop the whole boy—mentally, morally, 
physically. Excellent record of graduates. Modern 
equipment. Athletics and school activiti 
Address FRANK E. GAEBELEIN, Litt ° 
BoxR, Stony Brook Long Island, New York 
College Entrance Board Ex- 


PEDDIE aminations. Six forms, in- 


cluding two grammar grades. _ Boys from 30 states. 
Modern buildings. 150 acres. Athletics for every boy. 
Riding. 9-hole golf course. 68th year. Summer Ses- 
sion. Catalog. 

Roger W. Swetland, Box 12F, Hightstown, N. J. 


FREEHOLD StiicoL 


The School with the Personal Touch 
Boys 6-15. Modified military stressing obedience, orderliness, 
self-reliance. Supervised study and play. Cavalry. Summer 
camp, Maj. ©. M. Duncan, Prin., Box 1263, Freehold, N. J. 


RUTGERS PREP *: 


Graduates in 34 colleges. Attractive cottage system fosters 
ideal co-operation between teachers and boys. Small classes. 
Unusual advantages from affiliation with Rutgers Univ. 
Supervised sports. New low rates. Catalog. 

William P. Kelly, Headmaster, Box R, New Brunswick, N. J. 














FOR 

















Prepares boys thoroughly for 








EST. 


ALLEY FORGE xcacemy 
ACADEMY 

Accredited preparatory school in historic 

location. New modern buildings. A facult) 


of specialists. Sports. Cavalry. Band. 
For catalog, Address, Superintendent, Wayne, Pa. 


* 





Rates 

CARSON LONG * # 
MAKER OF 175 

How to learn, how to labor, how to live. Boys 


Military—Accredited. Keen minds, great hearts, strong bodies. 
Among the best at moderate cost. Homelike, successful. Hasy pay- 
ments. You’ll like Carson Long. Box 18. New Bloomfield, Pa. 


FRANKEN MARSHALL 


A moderately priced school where over 1500 boys have been pre- 
pared for college in the last 35 years. Personal attention to the 
problems of each boy. Varied athletic program. Excellent equipment. 
E. M. HARTMAN, Pd. D., Principal, Box R, LANCASTER, PENNA. 


HARRIS BUR 150TH YEAR 


Graduates in 47 colleges; Small classes; ideal location; 
large campus, fine playing fields and courts, new gymna- 
sium and swimming pool. Tuition reduced: Junior School 
$600; Senior School $850. Catalog. as 

Arthur E. Brown, Headmaster, Box R-117, Harrisburg, Pa. 


KINGSLEY SCHOOL 


Small classes. 
Summer 








ACADEMY 








For boys. College preparatory. _ Junior school, 
Near Montclair, 22 miles from . ¥.C. Sports for all. 


camp. talog. 
Headmaster, Box:R, Essex Fells, N. Je 





ACADEMY 
A splendidly equipped school for boys, in the highlands of 
northern N. J. 65 miles from N, Y, ©, Graduates in leading 
Eastern Colleges. 5-year course, 310 acres. Golf. Gym. 
Pool. Address Charles H. Breed, Ed. D., Box 13, Blairstown, N. J 
Military 


BORDENTOWN Institute 


College preparatory and business courses. Small classes. 
Experienced teachers. Accredited. Graduates in 40 colleges. 
Balanced program. Careful health supervision, Enroll now. 
49th year. Catalog. Brig.-Gen. T. D. Landon, Principal 
and Commandant. Box C-28, Bordentown, N. J. 

















Mid-Year Entrance 


It is customary during January for Boarding Shools to accept new students for the second half 


of the school year. 


Parents will find the schools very cooperative in making arrangements 


immediately that new students may enter promptly. Next to Fall entrance this is the most 


propitious time for boys and girls to slip into the happy routine of boarding school life. 


The 


other pupils are eager to welcome newcomers and the principal will arrange the extra help in 
lessons necessitated by the change so that there will be no loss of academic progress. 


There are good schools of every type listed in these pages. 


We suggest that you read these 


announcements carefully and write immediately to the principal of the school which interests 


you most for full information. 


If you wish aid in your selection fill out the blank below and send it directly to our office. 


Address, 


Director, Department of Education 
Redbook Magazine, The McCall Company 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 


Telephone number:—Vanderbilt 3-4600, Ext. 1, 2 or 3. 
OOOO a SS 


(Please check and fill out.) 


I am interested in receiving information and catalogues about boarding schools 














(|, or summer camps 
Boy, aged........years. 


- (please check) 
Girl, aged........ years. 





Grade in sChoO]......sssssseesseseeeseesNOW attending...... 


Health..........ssccssssccsessereeseeeeee LOUF religious affiliations...... 


Location desired (name states). 


Approximate camp fee, ($200 to $500 for 2 months) $ 


Name 





(GIVE NAME OF SCHOOL) 









(Approximate fee for board and tuition for school year)......cccccccccccseseeessserrteeeeeeeeeees a segesgnouadeseunsseeeciesses 


(School fees range from $500 to $2,500 per year according to location and advantages.) 


Remarks (Type of school or camp desired and special features). 














These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. 


In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK Magazine. 








SOUTHERN STATES—BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
MILITARY 


FLORIDA &civemy 


Accredited College Preparatory School with separate Junior 
department. Beautiful new equipment. All sports. Outdoor 
swimming pool. Moderate rate. Booklet. Address: 


ST. PETERSBURG, Florida 
New York Office: 122 Greenwich Street 


A u su Ss t a MILITARY 


ACADEMY 

Fort Defiance, Va. 
Prepares for college and for Government academies. 
credited. Small classes. 400 acres in Shenandoah Valley. 





Ac- 





Modern gym and pool. Riding. 67th year. Catalog. 
Col. T. J. Roller or Major C. S. Roller, Jr., Principals 
HARGRAVE "zany 

ACADEMY 


SMALL school advantages at low cost. Aceredited. College 
preparatory. 200 students. Individual attention. Athletics. 
2 gyms. Literary society. Separate Junior School. In Pied- 
mont. Cululog, A. H. Camden, A.B.,Pres.,Box R, Chatham, Va. 


RAN DO LPH-MACON Academy 


Military. College preparatory for boys. 41st year. Fully 
accredited. New fire-proof building. Swimming pool. Gym- 
nasium. Supervised athletics. In Shenandoah Valley near 
Washington, Rate $600. Hot catalog address 

The Principal, xR, 





Front Royal, Va. 








Honor school, Small classes. Accred- 
ited. ROTC. Supervised study, Pre- 
pares for college or business. Highest 
standards. Junior school for small 
boys. Housemother, All _ athletics. 
Swimming. Catalog Dr. J. J. Wicker. 
Military Academy, Box 2, Fork Union, Va. 








MILITARY SCHOOL. Accredited. Classesaverage7.Grad- 
uates now in 40 leading colleges without entrance ex- 
| ams. Riding, Public Speaking. Every boy on a Team. 

} Swimming Pool. 58rd year. Visit. Write for catalog. 
Col. M. H. Hudgins, Box R, Waynesboro, Va. 


REENBRIER 


MILITARY SCHOOL. Accredited. Near 
White Sulphur Springs. Altitude 2300 ft. 
Boys 8 to 21. All sports. Summer Camp. 














Catalog. Address Box R, COL. H. B. MOORE, Lewisburg, W. Va. 
STAUNTON xcavznx 


Every thoughtful parent of a boy 12 to 18 

know all the facts about Staunton and its training. 

for this information today. Address the Registrar. 
Box R-12 Staunton, Va. 


ARLISLE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Bamberg, South Carolina. Small classes. In- 
dividual instruction. Homelike atmosphere. Wise guid- 
ance for character building. Rate $380includes uniform. 
For catalog address Colonel James R. Risher, Bam- 
berg, S.C. 


should 
Write 








Georgia Military Academy 


One of the South’s Most Splendidly Equipped Prep Schools. 
Open nine months in regular session and two months, July 
and August, Camp Highland Lake, near Hendersonville, 
N. C. For catalog, address The President, College Park, 
Ga. (6 miles from Atlanta.) 





Distinguished military preparatory school. Boys 10-20. * 
Six months in Blue Ridge Mguntains with winter ses- 

sion Hollywood, Fla. Golf course, swimming, tennis, 
ocean sports, aviation. Catalog. 


WERSIDE 
ENTUCK 


Oldest Private military. 
Write for booklet describing winter session on 
Gulf at Venice, Florida, Address 

_Selonel Chas. B. Richmond, President 


Colonel Sandy Beaver 
Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


school in America 








BoxR Lyndon, Kentucky 
MES ENNESSE E institute 


Fifty-nine years of success in preparing boys for 
college or business. Modern equipment. Golf, swim- 
ming pool, Monthly tuition payment plan arranged 
if desired. Illustrated catalogue sent on request. 
Col. C. R. Endsley, Box 182, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


GULF COAST MILITARY ACADEMY 


Skilled instructors; personal supervision. Grad- 
uates accredited eastern colleges. Two depart- 





ments, Junior, 5 to 14; Senior, 14 and over. 
Open air quarters. Open year ’round. Write for 
Catalog. R-6, Gulfport, iss. 





UNIVERSITY 


EMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


The College of Liberal Arts and Science; 
Teachers College; School of Commerce; Pro- 
fessional Courses in Theology, Law, Den- 
tistry, Medicine, Pharmacy, hiropody and 
Music. Training School for nurses, with 
degree. Oak Lane Country Day School. Write 
for catalog stating course. Address Box EB. 











WESTERN STATES—BOYS’ SCHOOLS 





EDUCATES THE WHOLE BOY 








ULVER Studies him sympathetically. Helps 
him discover his interests and apti- 
tudes. 486 graduates in 136 colleges 

MILITARY and universities. 
ACADEMY 128 PERSHING DRIVE CULVER, IND. 

Ina 

Clean Mind Sound Body 
Iltwit scholastic standards. College preparatory or busi- 





ness courses. Sports for all. Military training. 50 acres. 
Moderate rates. Junior School. Dr. K. O. Crosby, Rector. 
Catalog. The Treasurer, Howe, Indiana. 





5 EFrrective preparation for 

T college. Faculty of ‘‘boy 

e specialists.’’ All sports. 
MILITARY e 

ACADEMY e 


Lake. 16 buildings. Catalog. 
1123 DeKoven Hall 
Delafield, Wisconsin 





WENTWORTH 


Military Academy and Junior College 
Fully, , accredited. 43 miles from Kansas City. 


the Heart of America’’ 
“38 Washington Place, Lexington, Mo. 


58rd year. 
Col. S. Sellers . . 


KEMPE SCHOOL 


Hier School and Junior College. Small classes. Modern 
buildings. $200,000 gymnasium. Swimming pool. Sports 
for every boy. Marksmanship. 86 acres. 89th year. Catalog. 
Col. T. A. Johnston, 610 Third Street, Boonville, Mo. 


LAKE FOREST 


Leading College Preparatory School for boys in the 
Middle West. Revolutionary new plan of education 
attracts nation-wide attention. All Athletics under ex- 
pert guidance. John Wayne Richards, Headmaster, 
Box 156 Lake Forest, IIl. 


OHI MILITARY 


INSTITUTE 


101st year. Certificates admit to College. Lower School for 
younger boys. High, beautiful location. Catalog. 
A. M. Henshaw, President, College Hill, Cincinnati, 0. 





MILITARY 











FAR WESTERN STATES—BOYS’ SCHOOL 








High School and Junior College 
Every Boy Rides 
R. 0. T. C. 








Tol. 

D. C. Pearson 
Superintendent 

Box S, Roswell, New Mexico 


MILITARY | 
he 








“Will your son be proud of his school ?” 
This is not the most vital consideration in 
choosing a school but should carry some 
weight. Will he look back upon his pre- 
paratory school years which are certainly 
impressionable with loyalty and pleasant 
memories of associations? 

If this is to be a factor in selecting a 
school for your son it should be combined 
with several other considerations. Is he 
to prepare for college or will he take a 
more general course preparing for busi- 
ness or technical training? There are two 
distinct types of preparatory schools, the 
military and non-military both offering 
particular advantages which should be 
carefully investigated and not over- 
looked. 

The boys who have fallen behind in 
their work because of illness or for some 
other reason and are not as far advanced 
in their school, will advance more rap- 
idly in a school whose entire programme 
is arranged to cover individual prepara- 
tory education. 

You will find representative schools 
for boys in every part of the country listed 
in this section. If you are interested in 
selecting a school for a boy read the an- 
nouncements carefully. A letter to the 
school telling your particular require- 
ments, will bring you full information or 
if you need assistance fill out the coupon 
on page 106 of this section. 
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SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 


e KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL ® 


SECRETARIAL, Executive, Academic, A school of unusual 
character with a distinctive purpose for educated women, 
Catalogue on request. Boston, 90 Marlboro Street; New 
York, 247 Park Avenue; Providence, #55 Angell Street. 


SCUDDER SCHOOL 


For High School graduates and College students 
tarial, executive, cultural courses, ‘‘I-yr. intensive, 
y comprehensive.’ Nocial_ Welfare course with super- 
vised field work. Day and Boarding. Catalog. 

M. T. Scudder, 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


























MOON SCHOOL 


Private Secretarial & Finishing Courses for 
High School and College Grade 
You can qualify in 6 weeks to 3 months. 
Free placement service. Tel. VAnderbilt 3-396 
521 Fifth Ave. (or 1 East 43rd St.), New York 


Cc. F. YOUNG SCHOOL 


For girls. Superior secretarial training—working knowledge 
in 12 weeks. Interesting positions secured by graduates. In- 
dividual instruction. Moderate tuition. Established 1884. 
10 min. from Wall St. Booklet. (Main 4-0793). 

Box R, 24 Sidney Place, Brooklyn Heights, N. Y. City. 











COMMERCE AND BUSINESS 


Pace Institute 


Day and Evening Professional School of Accountancy, Business Ad- 
ministration, Secretarial Practice, Shorthand Reporting, Marketing, 
Advertising, and Selling. Field Studies of New York Business Organ= 
izations. ’rovides intensive training for business. For 112-page 
Bulletin S, apply to Registrar, 225 Broadway, New York. 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


of BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Courses for young men and women 
Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 


Pine Street, West of Broad, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rider College 















4-y bachelor degree in 2 or 3 years—save time, expense! 
*repares accountants (C.P.A.), commercial teachers, secre- 
taries, executives, bankers. Co-ed. Athletics. 69th year. 


Catalog. DIRECTOR, Trenton, N. J. 





KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


NATIONAL COLLEGE 


FORMERLY National Kindergarten and Elementary College 
Prepares women as teachers. Spring term February 5th. 
Dept. 3123, Sheridan Rd., Evanston, 


DUCATION 
KINDERGARTEN 


& PRIMARY a yr. Accredited, Progressive. 3- 
TRAINING * diploma, 2-yr. certificate. 2nd 


Semester January 29. 
CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE. Dept.5. 504 Wrightwood Ave., 








Chicago. 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
School of 
Physical Education 


SARGENT eeysciitsicn 


Of Boston University. 52nd yr. 4 years high school required. 
4-year degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Catalog. 
Prof. E. Hermann, Dir., 38 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


POSSE NISSEN ences tuscan 


For young women, Founded 1890, Three and 4-year di- 
ploma courses for teaching and physiotherapy, One-year 
special course in Swedish Massage and exercise. Play- 
ground work. Summer courses. and camp. Dormitories. 
Catalog.Registrar, Box J, 779 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 








BEAUTY CULTURE 


BEAUTY CULTURE 


It’s easy to become a well-paid Beauty 
Practitioner—the leading profession for women 
—through America’s foremost school. Wilfred 
*‘ quickly prepares you for steady, big paying posi- 
tions or a business of your own, Fascinating work— 
taught the new, easy way by prize-winning instructors. 
Day, Evening Courses. Easy Terms. Nationwide Em- 
ployment Bureau secures positions free. Write for Booklet 8. 


WILFRED Boston itads.” i0992 Bovtoton St 
ACADEMY 





















286 Livingston St. 
PHIL ADELVHIA, PA. 801 Chestnut St. 
NEWARK, N. J. . 833 Broad Street 





These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. 


In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK Magazine. 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 





and other types Television at W9XAL. Thora 
training qualifies for 1st class license. 95% 
grads passed federal exam to date. Practical 
experience on experimental visual station 
W9XAL, Medium and quasi-optic frequencies, 
Studios atop skyscraper. Placement bureau. 


FIRST NATIONAL TELEVISION 
3015 Power & Light Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


ELECTRICITY 


Learn the fundamental principles of all elec- 
trical work in a school as old as the industry. 
Apply these principles under direction of com- 
petent instructors. Course complete in one school 
year. Modern plant, up-to-date methods, home- 
like surroundings. Visitors are always welcome. 

Investigate the school you plan to 


attend. Catalog on request. 
BLIS ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


232 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 











LEARN PIR PN es 
O e e 
adio-lelevision 
ELECTRICITY—TALKING PICTURES 
BROADCASTING~—Special Limited offer! 

4 FULL COURSES AT PRICE OF ONE COURSE 
R. R. coach fare allowed to L.A. Earn living while 
learning. 30,000 graduates. Latest facilities. No dummy 
equipment. Free employment service. Est. 28 yrs. Send 
for FREE illustrated Catalog. Tells how to earn good pay. 


NATIONAL RADIO & ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
Dept. RBI2, 4006 S. Figueroa Los Angeles, Calif. 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE 


B.S. Degree in Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, Chemical, 
Aeronautical Engineering in 2 years. Those who lack high 
school may make up work. Living costs, tuition low. Catalog. 
3123 College Ave. Angola, Ind. 


Chicago DRAFTING— ENGINEERING 
TEC 
College 


ARCHITECTURE ELECTRICITY 
30th yr. 1, 2 and 3 yr. courses. B. S, De- 
grees; short courses. Enter any time. Earn 
while learning. Graduates everywhere, 
Athletics. Free 80-page ‘‘Blue Book.’’ 


Dept. R-71, Chicago Tech. Bidg., 
11 East 26th Street, CHICAGO. 








“How | Became |How| Slepped 


a Hotel Hostess’ 


into a 


wy Apdddicblom | Bags. Day Hotel Job 


Office Worker, Without Previous Experience, 
Becomes Hostess of New York Hotel 


“The monotony of my work, the inadequate salary 
and the limited future ahead of me all combined to 
make me thoroughly dissatisfied with my position in 
life. So, one day, when I saw an advertisement, ‘Be a 
Hotel Hostess’, I read it and immediately decided to 
send in the coupon, 


“The Lewis Schools’ book, ‘Your Big Opportunity,’ 
came just a few days later—and that very day I 
made the decision that changed my entire life. I 
contrasted my position with the fascinating work, good 
salary and splendid opportunities that the hotel, club, 
restaurant and institutional field offered—and enrolled 
that evening. 


“Now with my appointment as Hostess and House 
Director of this hotel I have a real opportunity to 
put into practice my Lewis Training. I am_mak- 
ing a success of it and like my work exceedingly. 
My hope of a really important position paying a 
salary that would enable me to enjoy the better 
things of life has been realized—and I owe it all 
to the Lewis Schools.” 


Mabel Stockham is typical of the many Lewis-Trained 
men and women who have won success in the fas- 
cinating hotel, club, restaurant and institutional. field 
—-one of America’s greatest industries. Our FREE 
Book, “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY,” tells how to 
train for a well-paid position and explains how you 
are registered FREE of extra cost in the Lewis Na- 
tional Placement Service, which covers the country 
through special arrangement with the more than 
23,000 Western Union offices. You have the oppor- 
tunity to make Mabel Stockham’s story YOUR story 
—by deciding to do TODAY what she did a few 
months ago. Fill in the coupon and MAIL IT NOW! 


Some of the WELL- PAID Posi 














O Manager 0 Apt. Hotel Manager 
L) Asst. Manager 0 Banquet Manager 
L] Hostess 0 Matron 

1] Steward [Maitre d’Hotel 

O Housekeeper Altre 

0 Cashier O Dietitian 


OD Supt. of Service 
0 Publicity Director 
0 Club Manager 


OD Restaurant or Cof- 
fee Shop Manager 


O Purchasing Agent 
[ Chief or Floor Clerk 
DO Social Director 

(1) Auditor 

Sports Director 














Lio-_~~~-~~-_-----~--------------- 


These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. 


By Charts © Sdurctey 


Who, Without Previous Experience,Qualifiedfor 
Position as Hotel Manager 


“J had to find something to do. My earnings had 
been going down week after week until I couldn’t 
help but realize that, if I ever wanted to really 
be something, I had to change my profession, When 
I saw an advertisement, ‘Step Into a Well-Paid 
Hotel Position,’ I read it thoroughly, and then sent 
for a copy of the book offered. 


“When the Lewis Schools’ book, ‘YOUR BIG OP- 
PORTUNITY,’ arrived, I didn’t hesitate a minute. 
As soon as I had finished it, I knew that here was ex- 
actly what I wanted—a fascinating field that offered 
me not only a well-paid position, but also every op- 
portunity for advancement. I enrolled immediately. 


“Recently I was appointed Manager of this hotel 
and I know that the possibilities here are splendid. 
This is my profession for the rest of my life. That’s 
why I am so grateful to the Lewis Schools for the 
training that made all this possible.” 


Charles Delmarter is but one of many Lewis-Trained 
men and women who now hold well-paid positions 
from coast to coast in the billion-dollar hotel, club, 
restaurant and institutional field. Our FREE Book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY,” gives full details as 
to how to qualify for a well-paid position and ex- 
plains how you are registered FREE of extra cost in 
the Lewis National Placement Service. You have equal 
opportunities to those of Charles Delmarter. Make the 
same decision TODAY that he made not so long ago. 
Sign the coupon and MAIL IT NOW! 


ions Open to Both MEN and WOMEN 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS, 

Hall GW-145, Washington, D. C. 

Please send me FREE of charge and without 
obligation, details as to how to qualify for the 
hotel, club, restaurant and institutional field. 
Iam particularly interested in the »osittons 
I have checked. 







Address... 
City.. 


ee ee 





RADIO ENGINEERING 


Elementary and Advanced Courses in All Subjects. 
Catalog on Request. 
RCA INSTITUTES, INC., Dept. RB-12 
75 Varick St., New York 1154 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


lect PAC Ey aero ee te ne 





e You dS Bloc Refrigeration course included. 

ion t need advances le 

WRITE TODAY FOR BIG, NEW, FREE BOOK! 

COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, 
500 South Paulina Street . - 


OOK! 


Dept. 93-80, 
Chicago, Illinois 





FOR AUTO MECHANICS 


Earn $35 to $70 a week. Learn in eight 


REAL 





weeks. New shop plan. No books. No 
JOB § lessons. Write for.big Free book’ and Wa 
special low tuition offer. 
fo] dB. | Mc SWEENY SCHOOL ; Dent. 800 
Cleveland, Ohio = =—-15-12 
Wanta 4% N.Y.I. offers 23 years of expe- 
career gh rience in training men and women 
in Qh forimportant positions in growing field. 
ge Every phase of photography, (Commer- 
os cial-Portrait-Motion Picture). Free book. 
ew NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


10 West 33 Street (Dept. 32F) New York City 





LEARN NOW POSTERS 
(ITA Pictorial Bulletins 
Advertising layout; commercial letter- 
eigen! ing; fashions; illustration. Individual 
Rife) ) 4 instruction. Practical training. 
CARD Detroit School of Lettering 


2017 W. Grand Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 
MATa To Bounded 1899 


SEND FOR 









COLLEGE OF CHIROPODY 








ILLINOIS COLLEGE 


OF CHIROPODY AND FOOT SURGERY 


Now in its twenty-first year, offers thorough professional 
course leading to degree of Doctor of Surgical Chiropody. 
High School Education required for entrance. National 
recognition, eminent faculty of chiropodists, physicians, 
surgeons and orthopedists. Excellent clinical facilities. 
For bulletin write the Registrar, Dept. 2204 


1327 North Clark Street Chicago, Ilinois 








MISCELLANEOUS 


AMMERER 


Write for our Free List of ethi- 
cal schools that correct stammering. 
STAMMERERS’ GUILD 
38 Newbury St, Suite 403, Boston, Mass. 















THE FINEST PROFES- 
SIONAL INSTRUCTION 
IN THE ARTS is offered by 
schools announced in these pages. 
We advise you to write them for 
catalogues and advice as to the 
advantages they offer for the 
development of your special tal- 
ent. Should you need assistance 
in finding the right school ask our 
School Guidance Service to help 
you. Give all the facts and ad- 
dress your letter to The Director, 
Department of Education, 


REDBOOK MAGAZINE, 


230 Park Avenue, New York 


In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK Magazine. 
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SCHOOLS OF MUSIC—ART—EXPRESSION—DRAMATIC ART—DANCING 





New England Conservatory of Music 


Courses leading to Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees. 
Also single subjects. Catalog on request. Write Dept. 
RD. New England Conservatory, Boston, Mass. 





Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard School of Musie 


Ernest Hutcheson, Dean, Oscar Wagner, Assistant Dean. 
All branches of music, For students of ability and serious 
purpose. Catalog. 120 Claremont Ave., New York, N. Y. 





American Academy of Art 


Vractical instruction in Dress Design, Interior Decoration. 

Fashion, Commercial and Fine Art. Faculty of interna- 

tional reputation. Individual instruction. Winter term be- 

gins Jan. &. Catalog, FRANK H. YOUNG, Director, 
Dept. 2123, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
FINE ART-INDUSTRIAL ART 


Training in all branches. Best instruction, low 
tuition. Winter Term January 2. Illustrated 
Catalog. Box RA, THE ART INSTITUTE, Chicago 


RAY SCHOOLS RuthWade Ray, Assoc. 


Specialize in Art for Business Use. Course: 
Advertising Art, Photography, Interior Deco- 
ration; Dress Design, Styling, Fashion Illustration; 
Advertising. Unexcelled environment, 20 years in same 
location. 116 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Dept. R. 











William F. Ray, Pres. 












Professional Training 


You may wish to consider the important field 
of engineering, and, to help you, facts of in- 
terest and value will be sent you by filling out 
the coupon below. You may wish to become 
a teacher of music, art, physical education, 
etc.; we also have information about the best 
schools for this type of training. Television, 
the newest of all professions, offers a field of 
opportunity to those interested. Perhaps you 
are interested in show-card lettering, perhaps 
in broadcasting. The following list of schools 
should be helpful to you in choosing your pro- 
fession. Please check the item which you feel 
you wish to follow for your future work, tell 
us your previous education and how much tui- 
tion you are able to pay and we will promptly 
send you information. 
ARCHITECTURE 
ART 
Costume design Industrial art 
Interior decoration Fine andappliedart 
Commercial art 
AVIATION 
BEAUTY CULTURE 
BROADCASTING 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
CHIROPODY 
DANCING 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
DRAMATIC ART, elocution and 


oratory 
ENGINEERING 
Chemical Electrical 
Civil Mining 
Aeronautical Radio 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 
HOTEL AND TEA ROOM TRAINING 
LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 
LAW 

LETTERING 

MUSIC (vocal or instrumental) 
NURSING 

OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
PHYSIOTHERAPY 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
SOCIAL WORK 

SWEDISH MASSAGE 
TELEVISION 


Tuition Rate $.. 







Previous education.... 


Location desired (name states).. 
Address :— 


Director, Department of Education 


Redbook Magazine 
230 Park Ave., New York City 





N.Y. SCHOOL of FINE & APPLIED ART 


(PARSONS) Wm. M. Odom, President 
PREPARE FOR A PROFESSION 
Interior Architecture & Decoration, Costume De- 
ENTER sign & Illustration, Graphic Advertising & Illus- 
IN tration, Teacher Trainin etc. Send for Catalogu 
JANUARY Address Box R, 239 Broadway, New ork 








FASHION ACADEMY 
DESIGNING * STYLING « FASHION ART 
FOR TRADE, SCREEN and STAGE. Direction 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN 
America's Foremost Style Instructor and Consultant 
Studio 1, 16 East 52nd Street New York City 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 


All branches of Fine and Applied Art, including Teacher 
‘Training and Advertising Art. Summer School and Evening 
Classes, with College Credit. School noted for its sound 
training of students. Vifty-first year—1933. Catalog. 

CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


LAYTON SCHOOL of ART 


14th year. Advertising, Industrial, and Interior 
Design, Painting, Sculpture, Teacher Training, II- 
lustration. Not operated for profit. Low tuition. 
Term begins February 5. Send for catalog. 

4 LAYTON ART GALLERY, MILWAUKEE, wis. 

















LABORATORY SCHOOLS 





LABORATORY TECHNICIAN 


ACCREDITED course in laboratory technology. In- - 
creased from 6 to 7 months, without raise in rate. 
Men, women. New fascinating course in Parasitology 
and Tropical Medicine. Complete apparatus for Micro- 
Photography, Bacteriology, Blood Chemistry, X-Ray, 
technology, etc, Students from 43 states. Graduates 
succeed. Free placement. Enter any month. Catalog. 


Gradwohl School of Laboratory Technique, 
3512 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








hte INSTITUTE 


OF MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY snc. 
THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


prepares you for this intensely interesting, well payin, 

work in hospital or physician’s laboratory. Thorcusk 

course in Jabaratory  wecnniaue f in all of its phases in 6 
months, mplete course, including X-Ray 

and Dhvsical therapy in 9 months. 

Write for catalog 


Y 3410 EAST LAKE ST. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 










NURSING SCHOOLS 





Washington Boulevard Hospital 


An accredited SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three years 
study, eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements: High 
School Diploma. Free tuition, maintenance. Write for Bulletin, to 
SUPERINTENDENT OF NuRsES, Dept. R. B., 2449 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois. 





Prospect Heights Hospital (Accreditea) 


185 Beds. 30 Minutes from theatre, shopping districts 
New York City. 22 year Nursing course to young 
women having 4 years academic high school course. 
Uniforms furnished, Dérector of Nursing, 775 Wash- 
ington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








SPECIAL PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
COMPLETE 


HIGH SCHOOL 15 TO18 MONTHS 


Credits earned admit you to leading colleges, universities and pro- 
fessional schools. We have a special plan to meet your particular needs, 
no matter where you live. Write today for free Booklet R. 


THE DODD-HARRIS SCHOOLS, INC. 190 N. State St., Chicago, Ill, 





PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 


TRAIN FORA WELLPAID 


HOTEL 
POSITION prety 


Ty. Li 


Many Earn $1800 to $5000 a Year! 


Good positions for trained men and 
womeninhotel, club, restaurantand 
















MONTHS’ 
COURSE QUALIFIES 
YOU FOR POSITIONS 
in HOTELS, CLuBs 






RESTAURANTS institutional field. Frevious experi- 
ence proved unnecessary ualityin 

SCHOOLS FOUR MONTHS in famous Lewis 
HOSPITALS Hotel Training Schools—only insti- 


tution of its kind in the world. 
Learn on real hotel equipment, under ex- 
pert instructors—enjoy the attractions of 
eautiful Washington while training. 
National Placement Service FREE of extra charge, upon 
raduation. New Day classes start January and February. 
egistration limited—write for FREE catalog AT ONCE. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
wnmen Division RGW-101 Washington, D. C. 


INSTITUTIONS 












of Dramatic Arts 
Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


HE first and foremost insti- 
tution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training. The in- 
struction furnishes the essential 
preparation for Directing and 
Teaching as well as for Acting. 


MID-WINTER TERM 
Opens January 15th 


Catalog of all Courses from the Secretary 
Room 177-L, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


~~ ~~» + 


=z 
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FEAGIN SCHOOL 
OF DRAMATIC ART 


Acting, Directing, Teaching, Musical Comedy, Talking Pic- 
tures, Radio, Public Speaking, General Culture. Day, Evening 
Classes. Children’s Department. Enroll now for Winter 
Term. Room 415, 316 W. 57th St., New York City. 


iene “°c Theatre 


Graduates: Lee Tracy, Pe: + ina Shannon, Fred Astaire, Una Merkel 
ita Johann, Mary Pickford, etc. Drama, Dance, Speech, Musical 
pomedy Opera, Personal Development, Culture. Stock Theatre Train- 
ine al npesrances wy while learning. For catalog, write Sec'y. Irving, 66 
est 








‘ of ELOCUTION 
The National School ofi'Stvrary 
The oldest chartered School of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public Speaking. Physical Training. 
English, Dramatic Art, rofessional and Finishing 
Course. For catalog, address 
D. C. Shoemaker, Prin., 1821 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 





Grand CENTRALSCHODLAART 


INDIVIDUAL talent developed by successful modern artists. 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Advertising Illus- 
tration, General and Commercial Design, Costume Design, 
and Interior Decoration. Day and Evening Classes. Catalogue. 
7012 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 








N. ¥. SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
Founded 1897 by Douglas John Connah. 


Commercial, Costume and Textile Design. Interior Dec- 
oration. Illustration and the Fine Arts. Day, evening. 
Enroll now! Catalog R. 625 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Phone Vo. 5-1926. 





Phoenix Art Institute 










Pent House Studios with ample north light. Study Fine 
Arts, Comm al Art, Illustration and Sculpture with out- 
standing artis ogarty, Booth, Carroll and others. Per- 
sonal attention, Day & Evening classes for beginners and 





advanced students. Winterterm. Bulletin R, 350 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 





INTERIOR DECORATION 


Four Months’ Practical Training Course. Also Complete 
Professional and Design Courses. Spring Term starts Feb. 
2nd. Send for Catalog 35-R. 

The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue New York City 





Art Institute of Pittsburgh 
COMMERCIAL ART ;: Illustration : Fash- 
jon Drawing : interior Decoration : Life 
drawing, painting; one, two year courses. 
Low tuition, start any time, Dormitories. 
Students’ work sold. Booklet, 133 Stanwix 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. Willis Shook, Director 








MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


1825-1933 Baltimore, Md. 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training. Advertising 
and Costume Design. Interior Decoration. Stage Craft, 
etc. Rinehart School of Sculpture. Catalogue on request. 





ILLUSTRATION 
e@ PAINTING—DESIGN 
AY ARTI SING ART 
Q 21st year 
SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ART 


4 Story Bidg. 
@ 883-885 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. 


In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK Magazine. 




















Keep up Momentum 


“(g)HEN you read that during many recent 
months, in spite of the financial de- 
pression, the American people enjoyed better 
health and had a lower deathrate than ever 
before, you may wonder why. One outstand- 
ing reason is that our people were well pre- 
pared, physically, to resist sickness. 


In past decades, millions and millions of 
dollars were invested to prevent as well as 
to cure disease. They returned rich health 
dividends. The movement for healthier 
living conditions in all parts of the country 
had gained such momentum that temporary 
obstacles and difficulties failed to check 
its progress. 


You know that the deathrate from tuber- 
culosis has declined steadily. You know 
that smallpox, typhoid and diphtheria can 
be prevented. You hope to see the day 
when in this country whooping cough, 
measles and scarlet fever will disappear, 
as yellow fever and cholera did — thanks 
to scientific preventive methods. Scien- 
tists are faithfully working day and night 
for these victories. 


The lower deathrate is due in no small 
measure to the present efficiency of hos- 
pital and nursing services that have re- 








quired years in which to develop. In assuring 
pure water, safe milk, clean food, swept streets 
and proper sewerage systems your Health and 
Sanitation Departments did their part in mak- 
ing health records in 1932 and 1933. 


Some of the forces upon which the health of 
people depends are financed by state, county 
and local appropriations. But many of the 
forces which have contributed so greatly to 
general welfare—the Red Cross, the Tuber- 
culosis Associations, the Cancer Societies 
and others—are largely dependent upon 
private contributions. 


Today the forward health movement has 
been slowed down in some localities 
because of reduced appropriations and 
smaller contributions. In certain other 
communities much of the official health 
work has stopped. 


While the people of our country are work- 
ing shoulder to shoulder, collectively and 
individually, to restore material prosperity, 
no greater tragedy could befall them than 
: to sacrifice their greatest wealth — their 
f’ health. If you would have increasing 
| health and decreasing disease, keep up 
‘ the power and the momentum of the 
“= health movement. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT nr 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


1933 M.L. 1. CO. 


REDBOOK’ S NOVEL O F THs MON TH 


THE THIN MAN 


y 
DASHIELL HAMMETT 


Author of “The Maltese Falcon,” “The Glass Key,” etc. 
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MacauLay’ 


‘‘Inventor’s Secretary Murdered in Apartment’’ 


““YULIA WOLF’S bullet-riddled body found; police seek her 

employer, Clyde Wynant.’’ With this stark headline a 
great murder-hunt begins—not to end until another and even 
more gruesome crime supplies the final link in the chain of 


evidence that brings the murderer to justice. And although 
the murderer is before you now, pictured on this page, we defy 
you to discover who it may be until this breathless story 
reaches its very end. 
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THE THIN MAN 


by DASHIELL HAMMETT 


WAS leaning against the bar in a speak-easy waiting for 

Nora, to finish her Christmas shopping, when a girl got up 

from the table where she had been sitting with three other 
people, and came over to me. She was small and blonde and 
pretty. “Aren’t you Nick Charles?” she asked. 

I said: “Yes.” 

She held out her hand. “I’m Dorothy Wynant. You don’t 
remember me, but you ought to remember my father, Clyde 
Wynant. You—” 

“Sure,” I said; “and I remember you now. But you were 
only a kid of eleven or twelve then, weren’t you?” 

“Yes; that was eight years ago. Listen: remember those 
stories you told me? Were they true?” 

“Probably not. How is your father?” 

She laughed. “I was going to ask you. Mamma divorced 
him, you know; and we never hear from him—except when he 
gets in the newspapers now and then with some of his carry- 
ings-on. Don’t you ever see him?” 

My glass was empty. I asked her what she would have to 
drink; she said Scotch and soda; I ordered two, then said: 
“No; I’ve been living in San Francisco for six years now.” 

She said slowly: “I’d like to see him. Mamma would raise 
the devil if she found it out, but I’d like to see him. The 
trouble is, he’s not in the phone-book or city directory or—” 

“Try his lawyer,” I suggested. 

Her face brightened. “Who is he?” 

“It used to be a fellow named Mac-something-or-other— 
Macaulay; that’s it, Herbert Macaulay. He was in the Singer 
Building.” 

“Lend me a nickel,” she said, and went out to the telephone. 
She came back smiling. “I found him. He says my father’s 
out of town. I’m going round to see him.” She raised her 
glass to me. “Family reunions! Look, why don’t—” 

Here our dog Asta barged in and jumped up and punched 
me in the belly with her front feet. Nora, at the other end of 
the leash, said: ‘“She’s had a swell afternoon—knocked over a 
table of toys at Lord & Taylor’s, scared a fat woman silly by 
licking her leg in Saks’, and’s been patted by three policemen.” 

I made introductions. “My wife, Dorothy Wynant. Her 
father was once a client of mine, when she was only so high. 
A good guy, but screwy.” 

“T was fascinated by-him,” Dorothy said, meaning me, “a 
real live detective! And I used to follow him around making 
him tell me about his experiences. He told me awful lies, but 
I believed every word.” 

I said: “You look tired, Nora.” 

“Iam. Let’s sit down.” : 

Dorothy Wynant said she had to go back to her table. She 
shook hands with Nora; we must drop in for cocktails; they 
were living at the Courtland; her mother’s name was Borten- 
sen now. We would be glad to, and she must come see us— 
we were at the Normandie. Dorothy patted the dog and left 
USiy sccten: 
Next day Herbert Macaulay telephoned me: “Hello. I 
didn’t know you were back in town till Dorothy Wynant told 
me. How about lunch?” 

“Suppose you come up here for lunch,” I suggested. “I’ve 
got a hangover, and don’t feel like running around much.... 
O. K.—say one o’clock.” 

I had a drink with Nora, who was going out to have her 
hair washed, then another after a shower, and was feeling 
better by the time the telephone rang again. 

A female voice asked: “Is Mr. Macaulay there?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Sorry to trouble you, but would you mind asking him to 
call his office as soon as he gets there? It’s important.” 

I promised to do that. 

Macaulay arrived about ten minutes later. He was a big 
curly-haired, rosy-cheeked, rather good-looking chap of about 
my age,—forty-one,—though he looked younger. He was 


-I haven’t seen him since October. 


supposed to be a pretty good lawyer. I had worked on sev- 
eral jobs for him when I was living in New York, and we had 
always got along nicely. 

Now we shook hands and patted each other’s backs, and he 
asked me how the world was treating me, and I said, “Fine!” 
and asked him, and he said, “Fine!” and I told him to call his 
office. 

He came away from the telephone frowning. ‘Wynant’s 
back in town,” he said, “and wants me to meet him.” 

“Still as screwy as ever?” 

“That’s no joke,” Macaulay said solemnly. ‘You heard they 
had him in a sanitarium for nearly a year back in ’29?” 

“No.” 

He nodded. Then he asked: “What's Mimi up to, Charles?” 

“Mimi? Oh, the wife—the ex-wife. I don’t know. Does 
she have to be up to something?” 

“She usually is,” he said dryly, “and I thought you’d know.” 

So that was it. I said: ‘Listen, Mac, I haven’t been a de- 
tective for six years, since 1927. A year after I got married, 
my wife’s father died and left her a lumber-mill and a nar- 
row-gauge railroad and some other things, and I quit the 
Agency to look after them. Anyway, I wouldn’t be working 
for Mimi Wynant, or Bortensen, or whatever her name is—she 
never liked me, and I never liked her.” 

“Oh, I don’t think you— I was just wondering. Here 
Mimi phones me three days ago—Tuesday—trying to find 
Wynant; then yesterday Dorothy phones, saying you told her 
to, and comes around; and—I thought you were still sleuth- 
ing, so I was wondering what it was all about.” 

“Didn't they tell you?” 

“Sure—they wanted to see him for old times’ sake!” 

“You lawyers are a suspicious crew,” I said. “Maybe they 
did—that and money. But why the fuss? Is he in hiding?” 

Macaulay shrugged. “You know as much about it as I do. 
How long are you going 
to be in town?” 

“Till after New Year’s,” I told him, and went to the tele- 
phone to ask Room Service for menus. ... 

Nora and I went to a theater that night, and to a party 
afterward. 

I was feeling pretty low when she called me next morning. 
She gave me a newspaper and a cup of coffee, and said: “Read 
that.” She put a finger on the paper: “That.” 


INVENTOR'S SECRETARY 
MURDERED IN APARTMENT 


JULIA WOLF’S BULLET-RIDDLED BODY FOUND; 
POLICE SEEK HER EMPLOYER, CLYDE WYNANT 


The bullet-riddled body of Julia Wolf, thirty-two-year- 
old confidential secretary to Clyde Miller Wynant, well- 
known inventor, was discovered late yesterday afternoon 
in the dead woman’s apartment at 411 East Fifty-Blank 
St. by Mrs. Christian Bortensen, divorced wife of the 
inventor, who had gone there in an attempt to learn her 
former husband’s present address. 

Mrs. Bortensen, who returned Monday after a six-year 
stay in Europe, told police that she heard feeble groans 
when she rang the murdered woman’s doorbell, where- 
upon she notified an elevator boy, Mervin Holly, who 
called Walter Meany, apartment-house superintendent. 
Miss Wolf was lying on the bedroom floor with four 
.32-caliber bullet wounds in her chest when they entered 
the apartment, and died without having recovered con- 
sciousness before police and medical aid arrived. 

Herbert Macaulay, Wynant’s attorney, told the police 
that he had not seen the inventor since October. He 
stated that Wynant called him on the telephone yester- 
day and made an appointment, but failed to keep it; and 
disclaimed any knowledge of his client’s whereabouts. 
Miss Wolf, Macaulay stated, had been in the inventor’s 
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employ for the past eight years. The attorney said he 
knew nothing about the dead woman’s family or private 
affairs, and could throw no light on her murder. 

The bullet-wounds could not have been self-inflicted, 
according to— 


The rest of it was the usual Police Department hand-out. 

“Do you suppose he killed her?” Nora asked when I put 
the paper down again. 

“Wynant? I wouldn’t be surprised. He’s batty as hell.” 

“Did you know her?” 

“Yes. How about a drop of something?” 

“What was she like?” 

“Not bad,” I said. “She wasn’t bad-looking, and she had a 
lot of sense and a lot of nerve—and it took both to live with 
that guy.” 

“She lived with him?” 

“Yes. I want a drink, please. 
when I knew them.” 

“Why don’t you have some breakfast first? 
love with him, or was it just business?” 

“I don’t know. It’s too early for breakfast.” 


That is, it was like that 


Was she in 


HEN Nora opened the door, the dog came in and put her 

front feet on the bed, her face in my face. I rubbed 
her head and tried to remember something Wynant had once 
said to me, something about women and dogs. It was not the 
woman-spaniel-walnut-tree line. I could not remember what 
it was, but there seemed to be some point in trying to re- 
member. 

Nora returned with two drinks and another question: 
“What’s he like?” 

“Tall—over six feet—and one of the thinnest men I’ve ever 
seen. He must be about fifty now, and his hair was almost 
white when I knew him. Usually needs a haircut, ragged 
brindle mustache, bites his fingernails.” 

“Sounds lovely. What did you do for him?” 

“A fellow who’d worked for him accused him of stealing 
some kind of idea or invention from him. Rosewalter was his 
name. He tried to shake Wynant down by threatening to 
shoot him, bomb his house, kidnap his children, cut his wife’s 
throat—I don’t know what all—if he didn’t come across. We 
never caught him—must’ve scared him off. Anyway, the 
threats stopped, and nothing happened.” 

“Did Wynant really steal it?” 

“Tch-tch-tch!” I said. “This is Christmas Eve: try to think 
good of your fellow-man.” 

That afternoon I took Asta for a walk, explained to two 
people that she was a Schnauzer and not a cross between a 
Scottie and an Irish terrier, stopped at Jim’s for a drink, ran 
into Larry Crowley, and brought him back to the Normandie 
with me. Nora was pouring cocktails for the Quinns, Margot 
Innes, a man whose name I did not catch, and Dorothy Wynant. 

Dorothy said she wanted to talk to me, so we carried our 
cocktails into the bedroom. 

She came to the point right away. 
killed her, Nick?” 

“No,” I said. ‘Why should I?” 

“Well, the police have— Listen, she was his mistress, wasn’t 
she?” 

I nodded. “When I knew them.” 

She stared at her glass while saying: “He’s my father; I 
never liked him. I never liked Mamma.” She looked up at 
me. “I don’t like Gilbert.” Gilbert was her brother. 

“Don’t let that worry you. Lots of people don’t like their 
relatives.” 

“What's the matter with us?” she asked, not argumenta- 
tively, but as if she really wanted to know. 

“Different things. Your—” 

Harbison Quinn opened the door and said: “Come on over 
and play some ping-pong, Nick.” 

“In a little while.” 

“Bring Beautiful along.” 
away. 

She said: “I don’t suppose you know Bortensen.” 

“I know a Nels Bortensen.” 

“Some people have all the luck. This one’s named Chris- 
tian. He’s a honey. That’s Mamma—divorces a lunatic and 
marries a gigolo.” Her eyes became wet. She caught her 
breath in a sob and asked: “What am I going to do, Nick?” 
Her voice was a frightened child’s, 

I put an arm around her and made what I hoped were com- 
forting sounds. She cried on my lapel. The telephone beside 
the bed began to ring. In the next room “Rise and Shine” 
was coming through the radio. My glass was empty. 


“Do you think my father 


He leered at Dorothy, and went 


“Walk out on them,’ I said. 

She sobbed again. “You can’t walk out on yourself.” 

Nora, coming in to answer the telephone, looked question- 
ingly at me. I made a face at her over the girl’s head. 

When Nora said, “Hello,” into the telephone, the girl stepped 
quickly back away from me and blushed. ‘“I—I’m sorry,” 
she stammered, “I didn’t—” 

Nora smiled sympathetically at her. I said: “Don’t be a 
dope.” The girl found her handkerchief and dabbed at her 
eyes with it. 

Nora spoke into the telephone: “Yes ... I'll see if he’s in. 
Who’s calling, please?” She put a hand over the mouthpiece 
and addressed me: “It’s a man named Norman. Do you want 
to talk to him?” 

I said I didn’t know, and took the telephone: ‘‘Hello,” 

A somewhat harsh voice said: “Mr. Charles? ... Mr. 
Charles, I understand that you were formerly connected with 
the Trans-American Detective Agency.” 

“Who is this?” I asked. 

“My name is Albert Norman, Mr. Charles, which probably 
means nothing to you; but I would like to lay a proposition 
before you. I am sure you will—” 

“What kind of a proposition?” 

“I can’t discuss it over the phone, Mr. Charles; but if you 
will give me half an hour of your time, I can promise—” 

“Sorry,” I said. “I’m pretty busy, and—” 

“But Mr. Charles, this is—’ Then there was a loud noise: 
it could have been a shot, or something falling, or anything 
else that would make a loud noise, I said, “Hello,” a couple 
of times, got no answer, and hung up. 

I went into the living-room. Some more people had come 
in. I spoke to them. Harbison Quinn came over to me. He 
looked toward the bedroom door. ‘Where'd you find the little 
blonde?” 

“Used to bounce it on my knee.” 

“Which knee?’ he asked. ‘Could I touch it?” 

Nora and Dorothy came out of the bedroom. 

I saw an afternoon paper on a table and picked it up. Head- 
lines said, “JULIA WOLF ONCE RACKETEER’S GIRL; ARTHUR NUN- 
HEIM IDENTIFIES BODY; WYNANT STILL MISSING.” Arthur 
Nunheim had a familiar sound. Arthur Nunheim. Maybe I was 
thinking of Albert Norman: the names were something alike. 

Nora, at my elbow, spoke in a low voice: “I asked her to 
have dinner with us. Be nice to the child.’”’ Nora was twenty- 
six. “She’s all upset.” 

“Whatever you say.” 


CHAPTER TWO 


ORA could not sleep that night. She read Chaliapin’s mem- 
oirs until I began to doze, and then woke me up by ask- 
ing: “Are you asleep?” 

I said I was. 

She lit a cigarette for me, one for herself. ‘Don’t you ever 
think you’d like to go back to detecting once in a while, just 
for the fun of it? You know, when something special comes 
up, like the Lindb—” 

“Darling,” I said, “my guess is that Wynant killed the girl, 
and the police’ll catch him without my help. Anyway, it’s 
nothing in my life.” 

“IT didn’t mean just that, but—” 

“But besides, I haven’t the time: I’m too busy trying to see 
that you don’t lose any of the money I married you for.” I 
kissed her. “Don’t you think maybe a drink would help you to 
sleep?” 

“No, thanks.” : 

“Maybe it would if I took one.”” When I brought my Scotch 
and soda back to bed, she was frowning into space. I said: 
“She’s cute, but she’s cuckoo. She wouldn’t be his daughter 
if she wasn’t. You can’t tell how much of what she says is 
what she thinks; and you can’t tell how much of what she 
thinks ever really happened. I like her, but I think you’re 
letting—” 

“T’m not sure I like her,” Nora said thoughtfully. “But if a 
quarter of what she told us is true, she’s in a tough spot.” 

“There’s nothing I can do to help her.” 

“She thinks you can.” 

“And so do you, which shows that no matter what you 
think, you can always get somebody else to go along with you.” 

Nora sighed. “I wish you were sober enough to talk to.” 
She leaned over to take a sip of my drink. “I'll give you your 
Christmas present now if you'll give me mine.” 

I shook my head. “At breakfast.” 


“But it’s Christmas now.” 

“Breakfast.” 

“Whatever you’re giving me,” she said, “I hope I don’t like 
it.” 

“You'll have to keep them anyway, because the man at the 
Aquarium said he positively wouldn’t take them back. He 
said they’d already bitten all the tails off the—” 

“It wouldn’t hurt you any to find out if you can help her, 
would it? She’s got such utter confidence in you, Nicky.” 

“You just want to poke your nose into 
things that—” 

‘I meant to ask you: did his wife know 
the Wolf girl was his mistress?” 

“TI don’t know. She didn’t like her.” 

“What's the wife like?” 

“Forty, forty-two—used to be good-looking. 
Cut it out, Nora. You don’t want any part of 
it. Let the Charleses stick to the Charleses’ 
troubles, and the Wynants stick to the Wyn- 
ants’.” 

She pouted. 
me.” 

I got out of bed and mixed a couple of drinks. As I brought 
them into the bedroom, the telephone began to ring. I looked 
at my watch on the table. It was nearly five o’clock. 

Nora was talking into the telephone: “Hello... Yes, speak- 
ing.” She looked sidewise at me. I shook my head no. “Yes. 
... Why, certainly. ... Yes, certainly.” She put the telephone 
down and grinned at me. 

“You’re wonderful,” I said. “Now what?” 

‘Dorothy’s coming up. I think she’s tight.” 

“That’s great.” I picked up my bathrobe. 
I was going to have to go to sleep.” 

She was bending over, looking for her slippers. ‘Don’t be 
such an old fuff. You can sleep all day.” She found her 
slippers and stood up in them. “Is she really as afraid of her 
mother as she says?” 

“If she’s got any sense. Mimi’s poison.” 

Nora screwed up her dark eyes at me and asked slowly: 
“What are you holding out on me?” 

“Oh, dear,” I said, “I was hoping I wouldn’t have to tell 
you. Dorothy is really my daughter. I didn’t know what I 
was doing, Nora. It was spring in Venice, and I was so 
young, and there was a moon over the—” 

“Be funny. Don’t you want something to eat?” 

“If you do. What do you want?” 

“Raw chopped beef sandwich with a lot of onion and some 
coffee.” 

Dorothy arrived while I was telephoning an all-night deli- 
catessen. 

When I went into the living-room again, she stood up with 
some difficulty and said: “I’m awfully sorry, Nick, to keep 
bothering you and Nora like this, but I can’t go home this way 
tonight. I can’t. I’m afraid to. I don’t know what’d happen 
to me, what I’d do. Please don’t make me.” She was very 
drunk. Asta sniffed at her ankles. 

I said: “Sh-h-h! You're all right here. Sit down. There’ll 
be some coffee in a little while. Where’d you get the snout- 

ul?” 

She sat down and shook her head stupidly. “TI don’t know. 
I’ve been everywhere since I left you. I’ve been everywhere 
except home, because I can’t go home this way. Look what I 
got.” She stood up again and took a battered automatic pis- 
tol out of her coat pocket. “Look at that.” She waved it at 
me while Asta, wagging her tail, jumped happily at it. 

I pushed the dog aside and took the pistol away from her. 
“What kind of clowning is this? Sit down.” I dropped the 
pistol into a bathrobe pocket, and pushed Dorothy down in 
her chair. 

“Don’t be mad at me, Nick,” she whined. ‘You can keep it. 
I don’t want to make a nuisance of myself.” 

“Where’d you get it?” I asked. 

“In a speak-easy on Tenth Avenue. I gave a man my brace- 
let—the one with the emeralds and diamonds—for it.” 

“And then won it back from him in a crap game,” I said. 
“You've still got it on.” 

She stared at her bracelet. “I thought I did.” 

I looked at Nora and shook my head. Nora said: “Aw, 
don’t bully her, Nick.” 

“Where'd you get the gun, Dorothy?” I asked her again. 

“From a man—I told you. A man in a speak-easy.” 

“And you gave him a bracelet for it?” 

“T thought I did, but—look—I’ve still got my bracelet.” 

“IT noticed that.” 


“Maybe that drink would help 


“I was afraid 
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Nora patted the girl’s shoulder. “Of course you’ve still got 
your bracelet.” 

I said: “When the boy comes with that coffee and stuff, 
I’m going to bribe him to stick around. I’m not going to stay 
alone with a couple of—” 

Nora scowled at me and said to the girl: “Don’t mind him. 
He’s been like that all night.’ 

I asked: “But what’d you want a gun for?” 

Dorothy sat up straight and stared at me with wide drunken 
eyes. “Him,” she whispered excitedly, ‘“—if 
he bothered me. I was afraid because I was 
drunk. That’s what it was. And then I was 
afraid of that, too; so I came here.” 

“You mean your father?” Nora asked, try- 
ing to keep excitement out of her voice. 

The girl shook her head. “Clyde Wyn- 
ant’s my father—but I mean my stepfather.” 
She leaned against Nora’s breast. 

Nora said, “Oh,” in a tone of very com- 
plete understanding. Then she said, “You 
poor child,” and looked significantly at me. 

I said, ‘“Let’s all have a drink.” 

“Not me.” Nora was scowling at me again. “And I don’t 
think Dorothy wants one.” 

“Yes, she does. It’ll help her sleep.” I poured her a ter- 
rific dose of Scotch, and saw that she drank it. It worked 
nicely: she was sound asleep by the time our coffee and sand- 
wiches came. 

Nora said: “Now you're satisfied.” 

“Now I’m satisfied. Shall we tuck her in before we eat?” 

I carried her into the bedroom and Nora undressed her. 

We went back to our food. I took the pistol out of my 
pocket and examined it. It had been kicked around a lot. 
There were two cartridges in it, one in the chamber, one in 
the magazine. 

“What are you going to do with it?” Nora asked. 

“Nothing till I find out if it’s the one Julia Wolf was killed 
with. It’s a .32.” 

“But she said—” 

“She got it in a speak-easy—from a man—for a bracelet. 
I heard her.” 

Nora leaned over her sandwich at me. Her eyes were very 
shiny and almost black. ‘Do you suppose she got it from her 
stepfather?” 

“TI do,” I said; but I said it too earnestly. 

Nora said: “You’re a Greek louse. But maybe she did: you 
don’t know. And you don’t believe her story.” 

“Listen, darling, tomorrow I’ll buy you a whole lot of de- 
tective stories, but don’t worry your pretty little head over 
mysteries tonight. All she was trying to tell you was that 
she was afraid Bortensen was waiting to try to make her 
when she got home, and she was afraid she was drunk enough 
to give in.” 

“But her mother!” 

“This family’s a family. You can—” 

Dorothy Wynant, standing unsteadily in the doorway in a 
nightgown much too long for her, blinked at the light and 
said: “Please, can I come in for a little while? I’m afraid in 
there alone.” 

“Sure.” 

She came over and curled up beside me on the sofa, while 
Nora went to get something to put around her. 


Opee three of us were at breakfast early that afternoon 
when the Bortensens arrived. Eight years had done no dam- 
age to Mimi’s looks. She was a little riper, showier; that was 
all. She was larger than her daughter, and her blondeness 
was more vivid. She laughed and held her hands out to me. 
“Merry Christmas! It’s awfully good to see you after all 
these years. This is my husband. Mr. Charles, Chris.” 

I said, “I’m glad to see you, Mimi,” and shook hands with 
Bortensen. He was probably five years younger ‘than his 
wife, a tall thin erect dark man, carefully dressed and sleek, 
with smooth hair and a waxed mustache. 

He bowed from the waist. ‘How do you do, Mr. Charles.” 
His accent was heavy, Teutonic; his hand was lean and strong. 

Mimi, when the introductions were over, apologized to Nora 
for popping in on us. “But I did want to see your husband 
again, and then I know the only way to get this brat of mine 
anywhere on time is to carry her off bodily.” She turned her 
smile on Dorothy. “Better get dressed, honey.” 

Honey grumbled through a mouthful of toast that she 
didn’t see why she had to waste an afternoon at Aunt Alice’s, 
even if it was Christmas. 
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“T bet Gilbert’s not going,” she said sulkily. 

Mimi said Asta was a lovely dog and asked me if I had any 
idea where that ex-husband of hers might be. 

“No.” 

She went on playing with the dog. ‘“He’s crazy, absolutely 
crazy, to disappear at a time like this. No wonder the police 
at first thought he had something to do with it.” 

“What do they think now?’ I asked. 

She looked up at me. ‘Haven’t you seen the papers?” 

“No.” 

“It’s a man named Dorelli—a gangster. 
He was her lover.” 

“They caught him?” 

“Not yet, but he did it. 


He killed her. 


I wish I could find Clyde. Mac- 
aulay won’t help me at all. He says he doesn’t know where 
he is, but that’s ridiculous. He has power-of-attorney from 
him and everything, but I know very well he’s in touch with 
Clyde. Do you think Macaulay’s trustworthy?” 

“He’s Wynant’s lawyer,” I said. “There’s no reason why 
you should trust him.” 

“Just what I thought.” She moved over a little on the sofa. 
“Sit down. I’ve got millions of things to ask 
you.” 

“How about a drink first?” 

When I came out of the pantry, Nora 
and Bortensen were trying their French on 
each other, Dorothy was still pretending to 
eat, and Mimi was playing with the dog again. 
I distributed the drinks and sat down beside 
Mimi. 

She said: “Your wife’s lovely.” 

“I like her.” 

Mimi gazed at me earnestly. 

“Tell me the truth, Nick: do you think 
Clyde’s really crazy? I mean, crazy enough that something 
ought to be done about it?” 

“How do I know?” 

“I’m worried about the children,” she said. “I’ve no claim 
on him any more—the settlement he made when I divorced 
him took care of all that; but the children have. We're abso- 
lutely penniless now, and I’m worried about them. If he is 
crazy, he’s just as likely as not to throw away everything and 
leave them without a cent. What do you think I ought to do?” 

“Thinking about putting him in the booby-hatch?” 

“No-o,” she said slowly; “but I would like to talk to him.” 
She put a hand on myarm. “You could find him.” 

I shook my head. 

“Won’t you help me, Nick? We used to be friends.” 
big blue eyes were soft and appealing. 

Dorothy, at the table, was watching us suspiciously. 

“Wor God’s sake, Mimi,” I said, “there’s a thousand detec- 
tives in New York. Hire one of them. I’m not working at it 


Her 


any more.” 
“I know, but— Was Dorry very drunk last night?” 
“Maybe I was. She seemed all right to me.” 


Bortensen turned to address his wife: “Mrs. Charles has the 
great kindness to suggest that we do not—” 

“Yes,” Nora said, “why don’t you stay awhile? There’ll be 
some people come in. It won’t be very exciting, but—’” She 
waved her glass a little to finish the sentence. 

“T’d love to,” Mimi replied slowly, “but I’m afraid Alice—” 

“Make our apologies to her by telephone,” Bortensen sug- 
gested. 

“Tl do it,” Dorothy said. 

Mimi nodded. ‘Be nice to her.” 

Dorothy went into the bedroom. Everybody seemed much 
brighter. Nora caught my eye and winked merrily, and I had 
to take it and like it, because Mimi was looking at me then. 

Mimi asked me: “You really didn’t want us to stay, did 
you?” 

“Of course.” 

“Chances are you’re lying. Weren’t you sort of fond of poor 
Julia?” 

“ ‘Poor Julia’ sounds swell from you. I liked her all right.” 

Mimi put her hand on my arm again. “She broke up my life 
with Clyde. Naturally I hated her—then; but that’s a long 
time ago. I had no feeling against her when I went to see her 
Friday. And Nick, I saw her die. She didn’t deserve to die. 
It was horrible. No matter what I'd felt, there’d be nothing 
left but pity now. I meant ‘poor Julia’ when I said it.” 

“I don’t know what you're up to,” I said. “I don’t know 
what any of you are up to.” 

“Any of us,” she repeated. “Has Dorry been—” 

Dorothy came in from the bedroom. “I squared it.” 





The doorbell rang. I let the Quinns and Margot Innes in, 
introduced them to the Bortensens. Quinn attached himself 
to Dorothy. Larry Crowley arrived with a girl named Denis, 
and a few minutes later, the Edgers. I won thirty-two dollars 
—on the cuff—from Margot at backgammon. Alice Quinn, 
with Margot’s help, tore her husband away from Dorothy ata 
little after six and carried him off to keep a date they had. 
The Edgers left. Mimi put on her coat, got her husband and 
daughter into their coats. 

‘It’s awfully short notice,” she said; “but can’t you come to 
dinner tomorrow night?” 

Nora said: “Certainly.” 

We shook hands and made polite speeches all around, and 
they went away. 


CHAPTER THREE 


O far I had known just where I stood on the Wolf-Wynant- 
Bortensen troubles, and what I was doing—the answers 
were, respectively, nowhere and nothing. But at close to 
four the next morning, when we were stop- 
ping at Reuben’s for coffee on our way home, 
Nora opened a newspaper and found a line in 
one of the gossip columns: “Nick Charles, 
former Trans-American Detective Agency ace, 
on from Coast to sift the Julia Wolf murder 
mystery.” And when I opened my eyes and 
sat up in bed some six hours later, Nora was 
shaking me, and a man with a gun in his 
hand was standing in the bedroom doorway. 
He was a plump dark youngish man of 
medium height, broad through the jaws, nar- 
row between the eyes. He wore a derby hat, a 
black overcoat that fit him very snugly, a dark suit, and black 
shoes, all looking as if he had bought them within the past 
fifteen minutes. The gun, a blunt black .38-caliber automatic, 
lay comfortably in his hand, not pointing at anything. 

Nora was saying: ‘He made me let him in, Nick. He said 
he had to—” 

“I got to talk to you,” the man with the gun said. 
all, but I got to do that.” His voice was low, rasping. 

I had blinked myself awake by then. I looked at Nora. 
She was excited, but apparently not frightened: she might 
have been watching a horse she had a bet on coming down the 
stretch with a nose lead. 

I said: “All right, talk; but do you mind putting the gun 
away?” 

He smiled with his lower lip. ‘You don’t have to tell me 
you’re tough. I heard about you.’”’ He put the pistol into his 
overcoat pocket. “I’m Shep Dorelli.” 

“T never heard about you,” I said. 

He took a step into the room and began to shake his head 
from side to side. “I didn’t knock Julia off.” 

“Maybe you didn’t, but you’re bringing the news to the 
wrong place. I got nothing to do with it.” 

“I haven’t seen her in three months,” he said. 
washed up.” 

“Tell the police.” 

“I wouldn’t have any reason to hurt her: she was always on 
the up-and-up with me.” 

“That’s all swell,” I said, “only you’re peddling your fish in 
the wrong market.” 

“Listen.” He took another step toward the bed. “Studsy 
Burke tells me you used to be O. K. That’s why I’m here. 
Do the—” 

“How is Studsy?’” I asked. “I haven’t seen him since the 
time he went up the river in ’23 or ’24.” 

“He’s all right. He’d like to see you. He’s got a joint on 
West Forty-ninth, the Pigiron Club. But listen, what’s the 
law doing tome? Dothey think I did it? Oris it just some- 
thing else to pin on me?” 

I shook my head. “I'd tell you if I knew. Don’t let news- 
papers fool you: I’m not in this. Ask the police.” 

“That'd be very smart.” He smiled with his lower lip again. 
“That’d be the smartest thing I ever did. Me, that a police 
captain’s been in a hospital three weeks, on account we had 
an argument! The boys would like me to come in and ask 
’em questions. They’d like it right down to the end of their 
blackjacks.” He turned a hand over, palm-up. “I come to 
you on the level. Studsy says you're on the level. Be on the 
level.” 

“I’m being on the level,’’ I assured him. 
thing, I’d—” 


“That’s 


“We were 


‘If I knew any- 


Knuckles drummed on the corridor door, three times, sharp- 
ly. Dorelli’s gun was in his hand before the noise stopped. 
His eyes seemed to move in all directions at once. His voice 
was a metallic snarl deep in his chest: “Well?” 

“T don’t know.” I sat up a little higher in bed, and nodded 
at the gun in his hand. “That makesit your party.” The gun 
pointed very accurately at my chest. I could hear the blood 
in my ears, and my lips felt swollen. I said: “‘There’s no fire- 
escape.” I put my left hand out toward Nora, who was sit- 
ting on the far side of the bed. 

The knuckles hit the door again, and a deep voice called, 
“Open up. Police.” 

Dorelli’s lower lip crawled up to lap the upper, and the 
whites of his eyes began to show under the irises. “You son of 
a ,’ he said slowly, almost as if he were sorry for me. 
He moved his feet the least bit, flattening them against the 
floor. 

A key touched the outer lock. 

I hit Nora with my left hand, knocking her down across the 
room. The pillow I chucked with my right hand at Dorelli’s 
gun seemed to have no weight; it drifted slow as a piece of 
tissue paper. No noise in the world, before or after, was ever 
as loud as Dorelli’s gun going off. Something pushed my left 
side as I sprawled across the floor. I caught one of his ankles 
and rolled over with it, bringing him down on me, and he 
clubbed my back with the gun until I got a hand free and 
began to hit him as low in the body as I could. 

Men came in and dragged us apart. 

It took us five minutes to bring Nora to. 

She sat up holding her cheek and looked around the room 
until she saw Dorelli, nippers on one wrist, standing between 
two detectives. Dorelli’s face was a mess: the coppers had 
worked him over a little. 

Nora glared at me. ‘You fool,” she said, “you didn’t have 
to knock me cold. I knew you’d take him, but I wanted to 
see it.” 

One of the coppers laughed. ‘God!’ he 
“There’s a woman with hair on her chest.” 

Nora liked that. She smiled at him and stood up. When 
she looked at me, she stopped smiling. 

“Why, Nick, you’re—” 

I said I didn’t think it was much, and opened what was left 
of my pajama-coat. Dorelli’s bullet had scooped out a gutter 
perhaps four inches long under my left nipple. A lot of blood 
was running out of it, but it was not very deep. 

Dorelli said: “Tough luck. A couple of inches over would 
make a, lot of difference the right way.” 

The copper who had admired Nora—he was a big sandy 
man of forty-eight or fifty, in a gray suit that did not fit him 
very well—slapped Dorelli’s mouth. 

Keyser, the Normandie’s manager, said he would get a doc- 
tor and went to the telephone. Nora ran to the bathroom for 
towels. 

I put a towel over the wound and lay down on the bed. 
“I’m all right. Don’t let’s fuss over it till the doctor comes. 
How’d you people happen to pop in?” 

The copper who had slapped Dorelli said: 
“We happen to hear this is getting to be kind 
of a meeting-place for Wynant’s family and 
his lawyer and everybody, so we think we'll 
kind of keep an eye on it in case he happens 
to show up. And this morning when Mack, 
here, who was the eye we were kind of keep- 
ing on it at the time, sees this bird duck in, 
he gives us a ring, and we come on up. And 
pretty lucky for you.” 

“Yes, pretty lucky for me—or maybe I 
wouldn’t’ve got shot.” 

He eyed me suspiciously. His eyes were pale gray and 
watery. : 

“This bird a friend of yours?” 

“T never saw him before.” 

“What'd he want of you?” 

“Wanted to tell me he didn’t kill the Wolf girl.” 

“What's that to you?” 

“Nothing.” 

“What'd he think it was to you?” 

“Ask him. I don’t ‘know.” 

“T’ll ask you another one: you’re going to swear to the 
complaint on him shooting you?” 

“That’s another one I can’t answer right now. Maybe it 
was an accident.” 

“Oke. There’s plenty of time. I guess we got to ask you a 
lot more things than we’d figured on.” He turned to one of 





said admiringly. 
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his companions: there were four of them. “We'll frisk the 
joint.” 

“Not without a warrant,” I told him. 

“So you say. —Come on, Andy.” They began to search the 
place. 

The doctor—a vague colorless wisp of a man with the 
snuffles—came in, clucked and sniffed over my side, got the 
bleeding stopped and a bandage on, and told me I would have 
nothing to worry about if I lay still for a couple of days. No- 
body would tell the doctor anything. The police would not let 
him touch Dorelli. He went away, looking even more color- 
less and vague. 

The big sandy man had returned from the living-room hold- 
ing one hand behind him. He waited until the doctor had gone, 
then asked: “Have you got a pistol permit?” 

“No.” 

“Then what are you doing with this?” He brought from 
behind him the gun I had taken from Dorothy Wynant. 

There was nothing I could say. 

“You’ve heard about the Sullivan Act?” he asked. 

“Yes,” 

“Then you know where you stand. This gun yours?” 

“No.” 

“Whose is it?” 

“Tll have to try to remember.” 

He put the pistol into his pocket and sat down on a chair 
beside the bed. ‘Listen, Mr. Charles,” he said. “I guess we’re 
both of us doing this wrong. I don’t want to get tough with 
you, and I don’t guess you really want to get tough with me. 
That hole in your side can’t be making you feel any too good, 
so I aint going to bother you any more till you’ve had a little 
rest. Then maybe we can get together the way we ought to.” 

“Thanks,” I said, and meant it. “We'll buy a drink.” 

Nora said, “Sure,” and got up from the edge of the bed. 

The big sandy man watched her go out of the room. He 
shook his head solemnly. His voice was solemn: “By God, 
sir, you’re a lucky man.” He suddenly held out his hand. 
“My name’s Guild, John Guild.” 

“You know mine.” We shook hands. 


ORA came back with a siphon, a bottle of Scotch, and 

glasses on a tray. She tried to give Dorelli a drink, but 
Guild stopped her. “It’s mighty kind of you, Mrs. Charles, 
but it’s against the law to give a prisoner drinks or drugs 
except on a doctor’s say-so.” He looked at me. “Aint that 
right?” 

I said it was. The rest of us drank. 

Presently Guild set down his empty glass and stood up. ‘“T 
got to take this gun along with me, but don’t you worry 
about that. We got plenty of time to talk when you're feeling 
better.” He took Nora’s hand and made an awkward bow 
over it. “I hope you didn’t mind what I said back there awhile 


ago, but I meant it in a—” 


Nora can smile very nicely. She gave him one of her nicest 
smiles, 


“Mind? I liked it.” 
She let the policeman and their prisoner out. 
Keyser had gone a few minutes before. 

“He’s sweet,” she said when she came back 
from the door. “Hurt much?” 

“No. How about another drink?” 

She poured me one. “I wouldn’t take too 
many of these today.” 

“T won’t,” I promised her. “I could do with 
some kippers for breakfast. And now our 
troubles seem to be over for a while, you 
might have them send up our absentee watch- 
dog. And tell the operator not to give us 
any calls: there’ll probably be reporters.” 

Nora said: “You’re just showing off; that’s all it is. And 
what for? I know bullets bounce off you. You don’t have to 
prove it to me.” 

“It’s not going to hurt me to get up.” 

“And it’s not going to hurt you to stay in bed at least one 
day. The doctor said—” 

“If he knew anything, he’d cure his own snuffles.” 
and put my feet on the floor. 

Nora brought me slippers and robe. 
get up and bleed on the rugs.” 

I stood up cautiously, and seemed to be all right as long as 
I went easy with my left arm and kept out of the way of 
Asta’s front feet—a bit difficult to do when she was first 
brought in. 

“Be reasonable,” I said. “I didn’t want to get mixed up 
with these people—still don’t, but a fat lot of good that’s doing 


I sat up 


“All right, hard guy, 
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me. Well, I can’t just blunder out of it. I’ve got to see. I'll 
have to tell the police some kind of story about that gun. And 
suppose it turns out to be the gun she was killed with? 
We'll go there for dinner tonight, and—” 

“We'll do nothing of the kind. If you want to see anybody, 
have them come here.” 

“That’s not the way.” I put my arm around her. 
worrying about this scratch. I’m all right.” 

“You’re showing off,” she said. “I’m not going to have 
you—” 

I shut her mouth with a hand over it. 
Bortensens together at home.” 

“You’re so pig-headed,” she complained. “Well, it’s only 
five o’clock. Lie down till it’s time to dress.” 


“Stop 


“I want to see the 


MADE myself comfortable on the living-room sofa. We had 

the afternoon papers sent up. Dorelli, it seemed, had shot 
me—twice for one of the papers and three times for another— 
when I tried to arrest him for Julia Wolf’s murder, and I was 
too near death to see anybody or to be moved to a hospital. 
There were pictures of Dorelli, and a thirteen-year-old one of 
me in a pretty funny-looking hat-—taken, I remembered, when 
I was working on the Wall Street explosion. Most of the 
follow-up stories on the murder of Julia Wolf were rather 
vague. We were reading them when our little constant visi- 
tor, Dorothy Wynant, arrived. 

I could hear her at the door when Nora opened it: “They 
wouldn’t send my name up, so I sneaked up. 
Please don’t send me away. I can help you 
nurse Nick. I'll do anything. Please, Nora.” 

Nora had a chance then to say: “Come on 
ais 

Dorothy came in. She goggled at me. 
“B-but the papers said you—” 

“Do I look like I’m dying? —What’s hap- 
pened to you?” Her lower lip was swollen 
and cut near one corner; there was a bruise 
on one cheek-bone, and two fingernail scratch- 
es down the other cheek; and her eyes were 
red and swollen. 

“Mamma, beat me,” she said. “Look.” She dropped her 
coat on the floor, tore off a button unbuttoning her dress, 
took an arm out of its sleeve, and pushed the dress down to 
show her back. There were dark bruises on her arm, and her 
back was crisscrossed by long red welts. She was crying 
now. “See?” 

Nora put an arm around her. “You poor kid!” 

“What'd she beat you for?” I asked. 

She turned from Nora and knelt on the floor beside my 
sofa. Asta came over and nuzzled her. “She thought I came 
—came to see you about Father and Julia Wolf.” Sobs broke 
up her sentences. ‘‘That’s why she came over here—to find 
out—and you made her think I didn’t. You—you made her 
think you didn’t care anything about what happened—just like 
you made me; and she was all right till she saw the papers 
this afternoon. Then she knew—she knew you'd been lying 
about not having anything to do with it, and she beat me to 
try to make me tell her what I’d told you.” 

“What'd you tell her?” 

“I couldn’t tell her anything. I—I couldn’t tell her about 
Chris. I couldn’t tell her anything.” 

“Was he there?” 

“Yes,” , 

“And he let her beat you like this?” 

“But he—he never makes her stop.” 

I said to Nora: “For God’s sake, let’s have a drink.” 

Nora said, “Sure,” picked up Dorothy’s coat, laid it across 
the back of a chair, and went into the pantry. 

Dorothy said: “Please let me stay here, Nick. I won’t be 
any trouble, honestly, and you told me yourself I ought to 
walk out on them—you know you did; and I’ve got nowhere 
else to go. Please.” 

“Take it easy. This thing needs a little figuring out. I’m 
as much afraid of Mimi as you are, you know. What did she 
think you'd told me?” 

“She must know something—something about the murder 
that she thinks I know—but I don’t, Nick. Honest to God, I 
don’t.” 

“That helps a lot,” I complained. “But listen, sister: there 
are things you do know, and we’re going to start with those. 
You come clean, at and from the beginning—or we don’t 
play.” 

She made a movement as if she were about to cross her 
heart. “I swear I will,’ she said. 





“That'll be swell. Now let’s drink.” We took a glass 
apiece from Nora. “Tell her you were leaving for good?” 

“No, I didn’t say anything. “Maybe she doesn’t know yet 
I’m not in my room.” 

“That helps some.” 

“You're not going to make me go back?” she cried. 

Nora said: “The child can’t stay and be beaten like that, 
Nick.” 

I said: “Sh-h-h! I don’t know. I was just thinking that if 
we're going there for dinner, maybe it’s better for Mimi not to 
know—” 

Dorothy stared at me with horrified eyes, while Nora said: 
“Don’t think you’re going to take me there now.” 

Then Dorothy spoke rapidly: “But Mamma doesn’t expect 
you. I don’t even know whether she'll be there. The papers 
said you were badly wounded—dying. She doesn’t think that 
you’re coming.” 

“So much the better,” I said. ‘We'll surprise them.” 

She put her face, white now, close to mine, spilling some of 
her drink on my sleeve in her excitement. “Don’t go! You 
can’t go there now. Listen to me. Listen to Nora. You 
can’t go.” She turned her white face around, to look up at 
Nora. “Can he? Tell him he can’t.” 

Nora, not shifting the focus of her dark eyes from my face, 
said: “Wait, Dorothy. He ought to know what’s best. What 
is it, Nick?” 

I made a face at her. “I’m just fumbling around. If you 
say Dorothy stays here, she stays. I guess 
she can sleep with Asta. But you’ve got to 
leave me alone on the rest of it. I don’t know 
what I’m going to do, because I don’t know 
what’s being done to me. I’ve got to find out 
—in my own way.” 

“We won't interfere,’ Dorothy said. “Will 
we, Nora?” 

Nora continued to look at me, saying noth- 
ing. 

I asked Dorothy: ‘“Where’d you get that 
gun? That’s the first question. And noth- 
ing out of books this time.” 

She moistened her lower lip, and her face became pinker. 
She cleared her throat. ‘“Can—can I tell you something that 
happened to me when I was a little child?” 

“Has it got. anything to do with the gun?” 

“Not exactly, but it’ll help you understand why I—” 


“Not now. Some other time. Where’d you get the gun?” 
Her voice was barely audible. “From a man in a speak- 
easy.” 


I said: “All right, say you did. What speak-easy?” 

Dorothy raised her head. “I don’t know. It was on Tenth 
Avenue, I think. Your friend Mr. Quinn would know. He 
took me there.” 

“You met him after you left us that night?” 

“Yes.” 

“By accident, I suppose.” 

She looked reproachfully at me. “I’m trying to tell you the 
truth, Nick. I’d promised to meet him at a place called the 
Palmano. He wrote the address down for me. So after I 
said good-night to you and Nora, I met him there, and we 
went to a lot of places, winding up in this place where I got 
the gun. It was an awful tough place. You can ask him if I’m 
not telling the truth.” 

“Quinn get the gun for you?” 

“No. He’d passed out then. He was sleeping with his head 
on the table. I left him there. They said they’d get him 
home all right.” 

“And the gun?” 

“I’m coming to it.” She began to blush. “He told me it 
was a gunmen’s hang-out. That’s why I’d said let’s go there. 
And after he went to sleep, I got to talking to a man there, 
an awful tough-looking man. I was fascinated. And all the 
time I didn’t want to go home—I wanted to come back here, 
but I didn’t know if you’d let me.” 


ER face was red now, and in her embarrassment she 

blurred her words. “So I thought that perhaps if I—if 
you thought I was in a terrible fix—and besides, that way I 
wouldn’t feel so silly. Anyhow, I asked this awful tough- 
looking gangster, or whatever he was, if he would sell me a 
pistol or tell me where I could buy one. He thought I was 
kidding, and laughed at first; but I told him I wasn’t, and 
then he kept on grinning, but he said he’d see; and 
when he came back, he said yes, he could get me one, and 
asked how much I would pay for it. I didn’t have much 


money, but I offered him my bracelet, but I guess he didn’t 
think it was any good, because he said no, he’d have to have 
cash; so finally I gave him twelve dollars—all I had but a 
dollar for the taxi, and he gave me the pistol, and I came 
over here and made up that about being afraid to go home 
because of Chris.” 

“Then Chris hasn’t been making passes at you?” 

She bit her lip. “Yes, but not—not that bad.” She put 
both hands on my arm, and her face almost touched mine. 
“You've got to believe me. I couldn’t tell you all that, couldn’t 
make myself out such a cheap little lying fool, if it wasn’t 
the truth.” 

“It makes more sense if I don’t believe you,” I said. ‘Twelve 
bucks isn’t enough money. We'll let that rest for a minute, 
though. Did you know Mimi was going to see Julia Wolf 
that afternoon?” 

“No. I didn’t even know she was trying to find my father 
then. They didn’t say where they were going that afternoon.” 

“They?” 

“Yes, Chris went out with her.” 

“What time was that?” 

She wrinkled her forehead. ‘It must’ve been pretty close 
to three o’clock—after two-thirty, anyway, because I remem- 
ber I was late for a date to go shopping with Elsie Hamilton, 
and was hurrying into my clothes.” 

“They came back together?” 

“I don’t know. They were both home before I came.” 

“What time was that?” 

“Sometime after six.” 

“What'd she tell you about the murder?” 

“Oh, just about finding her, and how upset she was, and 
about the police and everything.” 

“She seem very shocked?” 

Dorothy shook her head. “No, just excited. You know 
Mamma.” She stared at me for a moment, and asked slowly: 
“You don’t think she had anything to do with it?” 

“What do you think?” 

‘T hadn’t thought. I just thought about my father.” A 
little later she said gravely: “If he did it, it’s because he’s 
crazy; but she’d kill somebody if she wanted to.” 

“It doesn’t have to be either of them,” I reminded her. 
“The police seem to have picked Dorelli. What’d she want to 
find your father for?” 

“For money. We're broke; Chris spent it all.” 
down the corners of her mouth. 
he spent most of it. 
hasn’t any money.” 

“Do you think he will?” 

She nodded with certainty. ‘Unless she has money.” 

I looked at my watch and said: ‘The rest of it’ll have to 
wait till we get back. You can stay here tonight, anyhow. 
Make yourself comfortable, and have the restaurant send up 
your dinner. It’s probably better if you don’t go out.” 

She stared miserably at me, and said nothing. 

I called the desk on the telephone and asked them to send 
up our mail. There were a couple of letters for Nora, one for 
me, some belated Christmas cards, a number of telephone-call 
memorandum-slips, and a telegram from Philadelphia: 


She pulled 
“I suppose we all helped, but 
Mamma/’s afraid he’ll leave her if she 


NICK CHARLES 
THE NORMANDIE NEW YORK N Y 
WILL YOU COMMUNICATE WITH HERBERT MACAU- 
LAY TO DISCUSS TAKING CHARGE OF INVESTIGATION 
OF WOLF MURDER STOP AM GIVING HIM FULL IN- 
STRUCTIONS STOP BEST REGARDS 

CLYDE MILLER WYNANT 


I put the telegram in an envelope with a note saying it had 
just reached me, and sent it by messenger to the Police De- 
partment Homicide Bureau. 

In the taxicab Nora asked: 
to be too much for you?” 

“I’m all right. What'd you think of the girl’s story?” 

She hesitated. ‘You don’t believe her, do you?” 

“God forbid—at least till I’ve checked it up. Buying a 
gun for twelve bucks in a speak-easy! Well, maybe, but—” 

We rode a couple of blocks in silence. Then Nora asked: 
“What’s really the matter with her?” 

“Her old man’s crazy; she thinks she is. I don’t know 
whether Wynant’'s actually nuts, and I don’t know whether 
she inherited any of it if he is; but she thinks both answers 
are yes, and it’s got her doing figure-eights.” 

When we stopped in front of the Courtland, Nora said: 
“That’s horrible, Nick. Somebody ought to—” 


“You're sure this isn’t going 
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I said I didn’t know: maybe Dorothy was right. “Likely 
as not, she’s making doll-clothes for Asta right now.” 

We sent our names up to the Bortensens, and after some de- 
lay, were told to go up. Mimi met us in the corridor when we 
stepped out of the elevator, met us with open arms and many 
words. “Those wretched newspapers! They had me frantic 
with their nonsense about your being at death’s door. I 
phoned twice, but they wouldn’t give me your apartment, 
wouldn’t tell me how you were.” She had both of my hands. 
“I’m so glad, Nick, that it was just a pack of lies, even if you 
will have to take pot-luck with us tonight. Naturally, I didn’t 
expect you, and— But you’re pale. You have been hurt.” 

“Not much,” I said. “A bullet scraped my side, but it 
doesn’t amount to anything.” 

“And you came to dinner in spite of that! That’s flatter- 
ing, but I’m afraid it’s foolish too.” She turned to Nora. 
“Are you sure it was wise to let him—” 

“I’m not sure,” Nora said, “but he wanted to come.” 

“Men are such idiots,” Mimi said. She put an arm around 
me. “They either make mountains out of nothing, or utterly 
neglect things that may— But come in. Here, let me help 
you.” 

“It’s not that bad,” I assured her; but she insisted on lead- 
ing me to a chair, and packing me in with cushions. 

Bortensen came in, shook hands with me, and said he was 
glad to find me more alive than the newspapers had said. He 
bowed over Nora’s hand. “If I may be excused one little minute 
more, I will finish the cocktails.” He went out. 

Mimi said: “I don’t know where Dorry is. Off sulking 
somewhere, I suppose. When I have to scold Dorry, she seems 
to think I’m a complete monster.” Her face brightened. 
“Here’s my other tot. —-You remember Mr. Charles, Gilbert. 
And this is Mrs. Charles.” 


ILBERT WYNANT was two years younger than his sister, 

a gangling pale blond boy of eighteen, with not much chin 

under a somewhat slack mouth. The size of his remarkably 

clear blue eyes, and the length of the lashes, gave him a slight- 
ly effeminate look. 

Bortensen brought in cocktails, and Mimi insisted on being 
told about the shooting. I told her. 

“But why should he have come to you?” she asked. 

“God knows. I’d like to know. The police’d like to know.” 

Gilbert said: ‘I read somewhere that when habitual crim- 
inals are accused of things they didn’t do,—even little things, 
—they’re much more upset by it than other people would be. 
Do you think that’s so, Mr. Charles?” 

“It’s likely.” 

“Except,” Gilbert added, “when it’s something big, you 
know, something they would like to’ve done.” 

I said again it was likely. 

Mimi said: ‘Don’t be polite to Gil if he starts talking non- 
sense, Nick. His head’s so cluttered up with reading. Get us 
another cocktail, darling.” 

He went over to get the shaker. Nora and Bortensen were 
in a corner sorting phonograph records. 

I said: “I had a wire from Wynant today.” 

Mimi looked warily around the room, then leaned for- 
ward, and her voice was almost a whisper: ‘What did he 
say?” 

“Wanted me to find out who killed her. 
Philadelphia this afternoon.” 

She was breathing heavily. “Are you going to do it?” 

I shrugged. “I turned it over to the police.” 

Gilbert came back with the shaker. Bortensen and Nora had 
put Bach’s “Little Fugue” on the phonograph. Gilbert sat 
down and said: “I want to ask you: can you tell dope-ad- 
dicts by looking at them?” 

“Very seldom. Why?” 

“I was wondering.... Another thing,” he said, “Gross says 
when you're stabbed, you only feel a sort of push at the time, 
and it’s not until afterward that it begins to hurt. Is that so?” 

“Yes, if you're stabbed reasonably hard with a reasonably 
sharp knife. <A bullet’s the same way: you only feel the blow 
—and with a small-caliber steel-jacketed bullet not much of 
that—at first. The rest comes when the air gets to it.” 

Mimi drank her third cocktail and said: “I think you're 
both being indecently gruesome, especially after what hap- 
pened to Nick today. Do try to find Dorry, Gil. You must 
know some of her friends. Phone them. I worry about her.” 

“She’s over at our place,” I said. 

“At your place?” Her surprise may have been genuine. 

“She came over this afternoon and asked if she could stay 
with us awhile.” 


It was sent from 
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She smiled tolerantly and shook her head. 
sters!” She stopped smiling. ‘Awhile?” 

I nodded. 

Mimi smiled again and said: “I’m sorry she’s bothering 
you and your wife, but it’s a relief to know she’s there in- 
stead of off the Lord only knows where. She'll have finished 
her pouting by the time you get back. Send her along home, 
will you?” 

I did not say anything. 

Gilbert began: “Mr. Charles, do criminals usually—” 

“Don’t interrupt, Gil,” Mimi said. ‘You will send her along 
home, won’t you?” 

“She can stay if she wants. Nora likes her.” 

She shook a crooked finger at me. “But I won’t have you 
spoiling her like that. The idea! I suppose she told you all 
sorts of nonsense about me.” 

“She did say something about a beating.” 

“There, you are,’”’ Mimi said complacently, as if that proved 
her point. “No, you'll have to send her home, Nick.” 

“She can stay with us if she wants, Mimi. We like having 
her.” 

Anger was a very pretty thing in Mimi’s blue eyes. ‘‘She’s 
my child, and she’s a minor. You've been very kind to her, 
but this isn’t being kind to her or to me, and I won't have it. 
If you won’t send her home, I’ll take steps to bring her home. 
I’d rather not be disagreeable about it, but’’-—she leaned for- 
ward and deliberately spaced her words—“she’s coming home.” 

I said: “You don’t want to pick a fight with me, Mimi.” 

She looked at me as if she were going to say “I love you,” 
and asked: “Is that a threat?” 

“All right,” I said, “have me arrested for kidnaping, con- 
tributing to the delinquency of a minor and—” 

She said suddenly in a harsh enraged voice: ‘And tell your 
wife to stop pawing my husband.” 

Nora, looking for another phonograph record with Borten- 
sen, had a hand on his sleeve. They turned in surprise. 

I said: “Nora, Mrs. Bortensen wants you to keep your 
hands off Mr. Bortensen.” 

“I’m awfully sorry.” Nora smiled at Mimi, then looked at 
me, put a very artificial expression of concern on her face, 
and in a somewhat singsong voice, as if she were a school- 
child reciting a piece, said: “Oh, Nick, you’re pale. I’m sure 
you have exceeded your strength and will have a relapse. 
I’m sorry, Mrs. Bortensen, but I think I should get him home 
and to bed right away. You will forgive us, won’t you?” 

Mimi said she would. Everybody was the soul of politeness 
to everybody else. 

We went downstairs and got a taxicab. 

“Well,” Nora said, “so you talked yourself out of a dinner. 
What do you want to do now? Go home and eat with Dor- 
othy?” 

I shook my head. “I can do without Wynants for a little 
while. Let’s go to May’s: I’d like some snails.” 

“Right. Did you find out anything?” 

“Nothing.” 

We had dinner and went back to our place. Dorothy was 
not there. Nora went through the rooms, called up the desk. 
No note, no message had been left for us. 

“So what?” she asked. 

It was not quite ten o’clock. “Maybe 
nothing,” I said. “Maybe anything. My guess 
is she’ll show up about three in the morning, 
tight, with a machine-gun she bought in 
Child’s.” 


“These young- 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Y side felt a lot better when Nora called 

me at noon next day. “My nice police- 
man is here and wants to see you,” she said. 
feel?” 

“Terrible. I must’ve gone to bed sober.” I pushed Asta out 
of the way and got up. 

Guild rose with a drink in his hand when I entered the liv- 
ing-room, and smiled all across his broad sandy face. ‘Well, 
well, Mr. Charles, you look spry enough this morning.” 

I shook hands with him and said, “Yes, I feel pretty good.” 

He frowned good-naturedly, “Just the same, you oughtn’t’ve 
played that trick on me.” 

“Trick?” 

“Sure, running off to see people when I’d put off asking 
you questions to give you a chance to rest up. I kind of fig- 
ured that ought to give me first call on you.” 


“How do you 





“I didn’t think,” I said. 
from Wynant?” 

“Uh-huh. We're running it out in Philly.” 

“Now, about that gun,” I began. “I—” 

He stopped me. “What gun? That aint a gun any more. 
The firing-pin’s busted off; the guts are rusted and jammed. 
If anybody’s fired it in six months,—or could,—I’m the Pope 


“Tm sorry. See that wire I gov 


of Rome. Don’t let’s waste any time talking about that piece 
of junk.” 
I laughed. “That explains a lot. I took it away from a 


drunk who said he’d bought it in a speak-easy for twelve 
bucks. I believe him now.” 

“Somebody’ll sell him the City Hall one of these days. Man 
to man, Mr. Charles, are you working on the Wolf job, or 
aint you?” 

“You saw the wire from Wynant.” 

“I did.. Then you aint working for him. 
you.” 

“I’m not a private detective any more. 
of a detective.” 

‘T heard that. I’m still asking you.” 

“All right. No.” 


I’m still asking 


I’m not any kind 


E thought for a moment and said: “Then let me put it 
another way: are you interested in the job?” 

“I know the people; naturally I’m interested.” 

“And that’s all?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you don’t expect to be working on it?” 

The telephone rang, and Nora went to answer it. 

“To be honest with you, I don’t know. If people keep on 
pushing me into it, I don’t know how far they’ll carry me.” 

Guild wagged his head up and down. “I can see that. I 
don’t mind telling you I’d like to have you in on it—on the 
right side.” 

“You mean not on Wynant’s side. Did he do it?” 

“That I couldn’t say, Mr. Charles; but I don’t have to tell 
you he aint helping us any to find out who did it.” 

Nora appeared in the doorway. ‘Telephone, Nick.” 

Herbert Macaulay was on the wire. “Hello, Charles. How’s 
the wounded?” 

“T’m all right, thanks.” 

“Hear from Wynant?” 

Ver.?? 

“I got a letter from him saying he had wired you. 
you too sick to—” 

“No, I’m up and around. If you'll be in your office late this 
afternoon, I’ll drop in.” ; 

“Swell,” he said. “I'll be here till six.” 

I returned to the living-room. Nora was inviting Guild to 
have lunch while we had breakfast. He said it was mighty 
kind of her. Nora went to order meals. 

Guild shook his head and said: “She’s a mighty fine wom- 
an, Mr. Charles.” 

I nodded solemnly. 

He said: ‘Suppose you should get pushed into this thing, 
as you say, I’d like it a lot more to feel you were working 
with us than against us.” 

“So would I.” 

“That’s a bargain, then,” he said. He 
hunched his chair around a little. “I don’t 
guess you remember me, but back when you 
were working this town, I was walking beat 
on Forty-third Street.” 

“Of course,” I said, lying politely. “I knew 
there was something familiar about— Being 
out of uniform makes a difference.” 

“T guess it does. I’d like to be able to take 
it as a fact that you’re not holding out any- 
thing we don’t already know.” 

“T don’t mean to. I don’t know what you know. I don’t 
know very much. I haven’t seen Macaulay since the murder, 
and I haven’t even been following it in the newspapers.” 

The telephone was ringing again. Nora went to answer it. 

“What we know aint much of a secret,” Guild said, ‘“‘and if 
you want to take the time to listen, I don’t mind giving it to 
you.” He nodded approvingly. “Only, there’s a thing I’d like 
to ask first: When you went to Mrs. Bortensen’s last night, 
did you tell her about getting the telegram from him?” 

“Yes, and I told her I’d turned it over to you.” 

“What'd she say?” 

“Nothing. She asked questions. She’s trying to find him.” 

“You don’t think there’s any chance of them being in 
cahoots, do you?” He held up a hand. “Understand, I don’t 
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know why they would be or what it’d be all about if they were, 
but I’m just asking.” 

“Anything’s possible,” I said, ‘“‘but I’d say it was pretty safe 
they aren’t working together. Why?” 

“T guess you’re right. But there’s a couple of points. There 
always is. .. Well, Mr. Charles, here’s just about all we know 
for certain, and if you can give us a little something more, 
T’ll be mighty thankful to you.” 

I said something about doing my best. 

“Well, along about the third of last October, 
Wynant tells Macaulay he’s got to leave town 
for a while. He don’t tell Macaulay where 
he’s going, or what for; but Macaulay gets 
the idea that he’s off to work on some inven- 
tion or other that he wants to keep quiet— 
and he gets it out of Julia Wolf later that 
he’s right—and he guesses Wynant’s gone off 
to hide somewhere in the Adirondacks.” 

“She know what the invention was?” 

Guild shook his head. ‘Not according to 
Macaulay, only that it was probably something that he needed 
room for, and machinery or things that cost money, because 
that’s what he was fixing up with Macaulay. He was fixing 
it so Macaulay could get hold of his stocks and bonds and 
other things he owned, and turn ’em into money when he 
wanted it, and take care of his banking and everything just 
like Wynant himself.” 

“Power-of-attorney covering everything, huh?” 

“Exactly. And listen, when he wanted money, he wanted 
it in cash.” 

“He was always full of screwy notions,” I said. 

“That’s what everybody says. The idea seems to be he 
don’t want to take any chances on anybody tracing him 
through checks, or anybody up there knowing he’s Wynant. 
That’s why he didn’t take the girl along with him—didn’t 
even let her know where he was, if she was telling the truth— 
and let his whiskers grow.” 

“Up there,’’”’ I quoted. “So he was in the Adirondacks?” 

Guild moved one shoulder. “I just said that because that 
and Philadelphia are the only ideas anybody’s give us. We’re 
trying the mountains, but we don’t know. Maybe Australia.” 

“And how much of this money in cash did Wynant want?” 

“T can tell you that exactly.” He took a wad of dog-eared 
papers out of his pocket, selected an envelope and stuffed the 
others back in his pocket. ‘The day after he talked to 
Macaulay, he drew five thousand out of the bank himself, in 
cash. On the twenty-eighth—this is October, you under- 
stand—he had Macaulay get another five for him, and twenty- 
five hundred on the sixth of November, and a thousand on the 
fifteenth, and seventy-five hundred on the thirtieth, and fifteen 
hundred on the sixth—that would be December—and a thou- 
sand on the eighteenth, and five thousand on the twenty-sec- 
ond, which was the day before she was killed.” 

“Nearly thirty thou,” I said. “A nice bank-balance he had.” 

“Twenty-eight thousand, five hundred, to be exact.” Guild 
returned the envelope to his pocket. “But you understand it 
wasn’t all in there. After the first call, Macaulay would sell 
something every time to raise the dough.” He felt in his 
pocket again. “I got a list of the stuff he sold, if you want 
to see it.” 

I said I didn’t. ‘““How’d he turn the money over to Wynant?” 

“Wynant would write the girl when he wanted it, and she’d 
get it from Macaulay. He’s got her receipts.” 

“And how’d she get it to Wynant?” 


UILD shook his head. ‘She told Macaulay she used to 
meet him places he told her; but he thinks she knew 
where he was, though she always said she didn’t.” 

“And maybe she still had that last five thousand on her 
when she was killed, huh?” 

“Which might make it robbery, unless he killed her when 
he came there to get it.” 

“Or unless,” I suggested, “somebody else, who killed her 
for some other reason, found the money there and thought 
they might as well take it along.” 

“Sure,” he agreed. ‘Things like that happen all the time. 
Of course, with Mrs. Bortensen—a lady like that—I hope you 
don’t think I’m—” 

“Besides,” I said, “she wasn’t alone, was she?” 

“For a little while. The phone in the apartment was out 
of whack, and the elevator-boy rode the superintendent down 
to phone from the office. But get me right on this: I’m not 
saying Mrs. Bortensen did anything funny. A lady like that 
wouldn’t be likely—” 
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“What was the matter with the phone?” I asked. 

The doorbell rang and we talked politics while a waiter 
came in and began to set a table. 

“About the phone,” Guild said when we were sitting at the 
table, “I don’t know just what to make of it, as I said. It had 
a bullet right smack through the mouthpiece of it.” 

“Accidental, or—” 

“Td just as lief ask you. It was from the 
same gun as the four that hit her; but whether 
he missed her with that one, or did it on pur- 
pose, I don’t know. It seems like a noisy way 
to put a phone on the bum.” 

“That reminds me,” I said: “didn’t any- 
body hear all this shooting? A .32’s not a 
shotgun, but somebody ought to’ve heard it.” 

“Sure,” he said disgustedly. “The place is 
lousy now with people that heard things, but 
nobody did anything about it then. Where 
was I? Oh, yes, about Wynant: He gave up 
his apartment when he went away, and put his 
stuff in storage. We been looking through it—the stuff—but 
aint found anything yet to show where he went, or even what 
he was working on. We didn’t have any better luck in his 
shop on First Avenue. It’s been locked up too since he went 
away, except that she used to go down there for an hour or 
two once or twice a week to take care of his mail and things. 
There’s nothing to tell. us anything in the mail that’s come 
Since she got knocked off. We got nothing to show where he’s 
been, only he phones Macaulay last Friday, and says to meet 
him at two o’clock in the Plaza lobby. Macaulay wasn’t in, 
so he just left the message.” 

“Macaulay was here,” I said, “for lunch.” 

“He told me. Well, Macaulay don’t get to the Plaza till 
nearly three, and be don’t find any Wynant there, and Wynant 
aint registered there. He tries describing him, with and with- 
out a beard, but nobody at the Plaza remembers seeing him. 
He phones his office, but Wynant aint called up again. And 
then he phones Julia Wolf, and she tells him she don’t even 
know Wynant’s in town, which he figures is a lie, because he 
had just give her five thousand dollars for Wynant yester- 
day, and figures Wynant’s come for it; but he just says all 
right, and hangs up and goes on about his business.” 

“His business such as what?” I asked. 

“I guess it wouldn’t hurt to know, at that,” said Guild. 
“Tll find out. There didn’t seem to be anything pointing at 
him, so we didn’t bother with that; but it don’t ever burt any 
to know who’s got an alibi and who aint.” 

I shook my head at the question he had decided not to 
ask. “I don’t see anything pointing at him, except that he’s 
Wynant’s lawyer, and probably knows more than he’s telling.” 

“Sure. I understand. Now about the girl: maybe Julia 
Wolf wasn’t her real name. We aint been able to find out for 
Sure yet, but we have found out she wasn’t the kind of dame 
you’d expect him to be trusting to handle all that dough—I 
mean if he knew about her.” 

“Had a record?” 

He wagged his head up and down. “This is elegant stew. 
A couple of years before she went to work for him, she did 
six months on a badger-game charge out in Cleveland, under 
the name of Rhoda Stewart.” 

“You suppose Wynant knew that?” 

“Search me. Don’t look like he’d turned her loose with that 
dough if he did, but you can’t tell. They tell me he was kind 
of nuts about her, and you know how guys can go. She was 
running around off and on with this Shep Dorelli too.” 

“Have you really got anything on Dorelli?” I asked. 

“Not on this,” he said regretfully, “but we wanted him for a 
couple of other things.” He drew his sandy brows together a 
little. “I wish I knew what sent him here to see you. Of 
course these junkies are likely to do anything, but—” 

“What’s a junkie?” asked Nora, who was pouring coffee. 

“Hop-head.” 

She looked at me. ‘Was Dorelli—” 

“Primed to the ears,” I said. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” she complained. “I miss every- 
thing.” She left the table to answer the telephone. 

ee asked: “You going to prosecute him for shooting 
you?” 

“Not unless you need it.” 

He shook his head. “I guess we got enough on him for a 
while.” 

“You were telling me about the girl.” 

“Yes,” he said. ‘Well, we found out she’s been spending a 
lot of nights away from her apartment—two or three days at 
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a stretch sometimes. Maybe that’s when she was meeting 
Wynant. I don’t know. We aint been able to knock any holes 
in Dorelli’s story of not seeing her for three months. What 
do you make of that?” 

“The same thing you do,” I replied. “It’s just about three 
months since Wynant went off. Maybe it means something, 
maybe not.” 

Nora came in, and said Harbison Quinn was on the tele- 
phone. He told me he had sold some bonds I was writing 
off losses on, and gave me the prices. 

“Have you seen Dorothy Wynant?” I asked. 

“Not since I left her in your place, but I’m meeting her at 
the Palmano for cocktails this afternoon. Come to think of 
it, she told me not to tell you. How about that gold, Nick? 
As I told you last week, there’s already talk of a pool being—” 

“All right,” I said, and gave him an order. 

A waiter was carrying away the table when I returned to 
the living-room. Guild had made himself comfortable on the 
sofa, talking with Nora. Asta was licking her paws in a 
corner. 

Guild looked at his watch. “I’m taking up a lot of you 
folks’ time. I didn’t mean to impose—” 

I sat down and said: “We were just about up to the mur- 
der, weren’t we?” 

“Just about.” He relaxed on the sofa again. ‘That was on 
Friday the twenty-third, at some time before twenty minutes 
after three in the afternoon, which was the time Mrs. Borten- 
sen got there and found her. It’s kind of hard to say how 
long she’d been laying there dying before she was found. The 
only thing we know is that she was all right and answered the 
phone—and the phone was all right—at about half-past two, 
when Mrs. Bortensen called her up, and a—” - 

“I didn’t know that.” 

“It’s a fact.” Guild cleared his throat. “We didn’t suspect 
anything there, you understand, but we checked it up just as 
a matter of course, and found out from the girl at the switch- 
board at the Courtland; she said she put the call through for 
Mrs. B. about two-thirty. And it was O. K. when Macaulay 
phoned.” 

“What did Mrs. B. say?” 

“She said she called up to ask where she could find Wynant, 
but this Julia Wolf said she didn’t know, so Mrs. B., think- 
ing she’s lying and maybe she can get her to tell the truth if 
she sees her, asks if she can drop in for a minute, and she 
says sure.” He frowned at my right knee. “Well, she went 
there and found her. The apartment-house people don’t re- 
member seeing anybody going in or out of the Wolf apart- 
ment, but that’s easy. A dozen people could do it without 
being seen. The gun wasn’t there. There wasn’t any signs 
of anybody busting in, and things in the place hadn’t been dis- 
turbed any more than I’ve told you. I mean the place didn’t 
look like it had been frisked. She had on a diamond ring that 
must’ve been worth a few hundred, and there was thirty-some 
bucks in her bag. She had on a house-dress. The people 
there know Wynant and Dorelli,—both of ’em have been in 
and out enough,—but claim they aint seen either for some 
time. The fire-escape window was locked, and the fire-escape 
didn’t look like it had been walked on recently.” He turned 
his hands over, palms up. “I guess that’s the crop.” 

“No fingerprints?” 

“Hers, some belonging to the people that clean up the place, 
near as we can figure. Nothing any good to us.” 

“Nothing out of her friends?” 

“She didn’t seem to have any—not any close ones.” 

“How about the—what was his name?—Nunheim, who 
identified her as a friend of Dorelli’s?” 

“He just knew her by sight through seeing her around with 
Dorelli, and recognized her picture when he saw it in the 
paper.” 

“Who is he?” 

“He’s all right. We know all about him.” 

“You wouldn’t hold out on me, would you,” I asked, “after 
getting me to promise not to hold out on you?” 


E said: “Well, if it don’t go any further, he’s a fellow 
that does work for the Department now and then.” 
“On? 
He stood up. 
as we’ve got. 
“No.” 
He looked at me steadily for a moment. 
think of it?” 
“That diamond ring—was it an engagement-ring?” 
“She had it on that finger.” Then he asked: “Why?” 


“T hate to say it, but that’s just about as far 
You got anything you can help with?” 


“What do you 


“It might help to know who bought it for her. I’m going to 
see Macaulay this afternoon. If anything turns up, I'll give 
you a ring. It looks like Wynant, all right, but—” 

He growled good-naturedly: ‘Uh-huh, but—” Then he shook 
hands with Nora and me, thanked us for our whisky, our 
lunch and our hospitality, and went away. 

I told Nora: “I’m not one to suggest that your charm 
wouldn’t make any man turn himself inside out for you, but 
don’t be too sure that guy isn’t kidding us.” 

“So it’s come to that,” she said. “You’re jealous of po- 
licemen.” 


CHAPTER FIVE 


ACAULAY’S letter from Clyde Wynant was quite a docu- 

ment. It was very badly typewritten on plain white 
paper, dated “Philadelphia, Pa., December 26, 1932.” It read: 
“Dear Herbert: 

“I am telegraphing Nick Charles, who worked for me, you 
will remember, some years ago, and who is in New York, to 
get in touch with you about the terrible death of poor Julia. 
I want you to do everything in your power to” (a line had been 
x’d and m’d out here, so that it was impossible to make any- 
thing at all of it) ‘persuade him to find her murderer. I don’t 
care what it costs—pay him! 

“Here are some facts I want you to give him, outside of 
all you know about it yourself. I don’t think he should tell 
these facts to the police, but he will know what is best, and I 
want him to have a completely free hand, as I have the ut- 
most confidence in him. Perhaps you had better just show him 
this letter, after which I must ask you to carefully destroy it. 

“Here are the facts: 

“When I met Julia on Thursday night to get that $1,000 
from her, she told me she wanted to quit her job. She said 
she hadn’t been at all well for some time, and her doctor had 
told her she ought to go away and rest, and now that her un- 
cle’s estate had been settled, she could afford to and wanted 
to do it. She had never said anything about bad health before, 
and I thought she was hiding her real reason, and tried to get 
it out of her, but she stuck to what she had said. I didn’t 
know anything about her uncle dying, either. She said it was 
her Uncle John in Chicago. I suppose that could be looked 
up if it’s important. I couldn’t persuade her to change her 
mind, so she was to leave the last day of the month. She 
seemed worried or frightened, but she said she wasn’t. I was 
sorry at first that she was going, but then I wasn’t, because I 
had always been able to trust her, and now I wouldn't be, if 
she was lying, as I thought she was. 

“The next fact I want Charles to know is that whatever 
anybody may think, or whatever was true some time ago, 
Julia and I” (are now was x’d out lightly) “were at the time 
of her murder, and had been for more than a year, not any- 
thing more to each other than employee and employer. This 
relationship was the result of mutual agreement. 

“Next, I believe some attempt should be made to learn the 
present whereabouts of the Victor Rosewalter with whom we 
had trouble some years ago, inasmuch as the experiments I 
am now engaged in are in line with those he claimed I cheated 
him out of, and I consider him quite insane enough to have 
killed Julia in a rage at her refusal to tell her where I could 
be found. 

“Fourth, and most important, has my divorced wife been in 
communication with Rosewalter? How did she learn I was 
carrying out the experiments with which he once assisted me? 

“Fifth, the police must be convinced at once that I can tell 
them nothing about the murder, so that they will take no 
steps to find me—steps that might lead to a discovery of and 
a premature exposure of my experiments, which I would con- 
sider very dangerous at this time. This can best be avoided 
by clearing up the mystery of her murder immediately, and 
that is what I wish to have done. 

“I will communicate with you from time to time, and if in 
the meanwhile anything should arise to make communication 
with me imperative, insert the following advertisement in the 
Times: 

“‘Abner. Yes. Bunny.’ 

“I will thereupon arrange to get in touch with you. 

“I hope you sufficiently understand the necessity of per- 
suading Charles to act for me, since he is already acquainted 
with the Rosewalter trouble, and knows most of the people 
concerned. 

“Yours truly, 
“Clyde Miller Wynant.” 


I put the letter down on Macaulay’s desk and said: “It 
makes a lot of sense. Do you remember what his row with 
Rosewalter was about?” 

“Something about changes in the structure of crystals. I 
can look it up.” Macaulay picked up the first sheet of the 
letter and frowned at it. “He says he got a thousand dollars 
from. her that night. I gave her five thousand for him: she 
told me that’s what he wanted.” 

“Four thousand from Uncle John’s estate?” I suggested. 

“Looks like it. That’s funny: I never thought she’d gyp 
him. I'll have to find out about the other money I turned 
over to her.” 

“Did you know she’d done a jail sentence in Cleveland on a 
badger-game charge?” 

“No. Had she really?” 

“According to the police—under the name of Rhoda Stewart. 
Where’d Wynant find her?” 

He shook his head. “I’ve no idea.” 

“Know anything about where she came from originally— 
relatives, things like that?” 

He shook his head again. 

“Who was she engaged to?” I asked. 

“I didn’t know she was engaged.” 

“She was wearing a diamond ring on that finger.” 

“That’s news to me,” he said. He shut his eyes and thought. 
“No, I can’t remember ever noticing an engagement-ring.” 
He put his forearms on his desk and grinned over them at me. 
“Well, what are the chances of getting you to do what he 
wants?” 

“Slim.” 

“IT thought so.” He moved a hand to touch the letter. “You 
know as much about how he feels as I do. 
Would it help any if I could persuade him 
to meet you? Maybe if I told him that was 
the only way you’d take it—” 

“Tm willing to talk to him,” I said; “but 
he’d have to talk a lot straighter than he’s 
writing.” 

Macaulay asked slowly: “You mean you 
think he may have killed her?” 

“T don’t know anything about that,” I said. 
“I don’t know as much as the police do, and 
it’s a cinch they haven’t got enough on him to 
make the pinch, even if they could find him.” 

Macaulay sighed. “Being a goof’s lawyer is not much fun. 
I'll try to make him listen to reason, but I know he won’t.” 

“I meant to ask, how are his finances these days? Is he as 
well fixed as he used to be?” 

“Almost. The depression’s hurt him some, along with the 
rest of us, and the royalties from his smelting process have 
gone pretty much to hell now that the metals are dead; but 
he can still count on fifty or sixty thousand a year from his 
sound-proofing and other‘patents, with a little more coming in 
from odds and ends like—” He broke off to ask: ‘You're not 
worrying about his ability to pay whatever you’d ask?” 

“No. I was just wondering.” I thought of something else: 
“Has he any relatives outside of his ex-wife and children?” 

“A sister, Alice Wynant, who hasn’t been on speaking terms 
with him for—it must be four or five years now.” 

I supposed that was the Aunt Alice the Bortensens had not 
gone to see Christmas afternoon. ‘What’d they fall out 
about?” I asked. 

“He gave an interview to one of the papers saying he didn’t 
think the Russian Five-Year Plan was necessarily doomed to 
failure. Actually, he didn’t make it much stronger than that.” 

I laughed. “They’re a—” 

“She’s even more so than he is.” 

“Where does she live?” 

“On Madison Avenue. But I don’t think—” 

His telephone began to ring. 

He put the receiver to his ear and said: “Hello... . Yes, 
speaking. ... Who? ... Oh, yes... .” Muscles tightened 
around his mouth, and his eyes opened a little wider. “Where?” 
He listened some more. “Yes, surely. Can I make it?” He 
looked at his watch on his left wrist. “Right. See you on the 


train.” 
He put the telephone down. “That was Lieutenant Guild,” 
he told me. ‘Wynant’s tried to commit suicide in Allentown, 


Pennsylvania.” 


OROTHY and Quinn were at the bar when I went into the 

Palmano. They did not see me until I came up beside Dor- 

othy and said: “Hello, folks.” Dorothy had on the same 
clothes I had last seen her in. 
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She looked at me and at Quinn, and her face flushed. “You 
had to tell him.” 
“The girl’s in a pet,” Quinn said cheerfully. “I got that 


stock for you. You ought to pick up some more—and what 
are you drinking?” 

“Old Fashioned. You're a swell guest, Dorothy—ducking 
out without leaving a word behind you.” 

Dorothy looked at me again. The scratches on her face 
were pale; the bruise barely showed; and her mouth was no 
longer swollen. “I trusted you,” she said. She seemed about 
to cry. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“You know what Imean. Even when you went to dinner at 
Mamma’s, I trusted you. But you and Nora both made fun 
of me to Mamma, and—” 

I began to see what had happened. ‘She told you that, and 
you believed it?” I laughed. “After twenty years, you’re 
still a sucker for her lies? I suppose she phoned you after we 
left: we had a row and didn’t stay long.” 

She hung her head and said, “Oh, I am a fool,” in a low 
miserable voice. Then she grabbed me by both arms and 
said: “Listen, let’s go over and see Nora now. I’ve got to 
square myself with her.” 


ILBERT WYNANT was with Nora when we reached our 
place. He kissed his sister and shook hands with me and, 
when he had been introduced, with Harbison Quinn. 

Dorothy immediately began to make earnest and none too 
coherent apologies to Nora. 

Nora said: “Stop it. There’s nothing to forgive. If Nick’s 
told you I was hurt or anything of the sort, he’s just a Greek 
liar. Let me take your coat.” 

Quinn turned on the radio. At the stroke 
of the gong it was five thirty-one and one 
quarter, Eastern Standard Time. 

Nora told Quinn: “Play bartender: you 
know where the stuff is,” and followed me 
into the bathroom. ‘“Where’d you find her?” 

“In a speak. What’s Gilbert doing here?” 

“He came over to see her, so he said. She 
didn’t go home last night, and he thought she 
was still here.” She laughed, and added: 

“He said she was always wandering off 
somewhere. He said Stekel claims people 
like her usually show kleptomaniac impulses too, and he’s left 
things around to see if she’d steal them, but she never has 
yet that he knows of.” 

“He’s quite a lad. Did he say anything about his father?” 

“No.” 

“Maybe he hadn’t heard. Wynant tried to commit suicide 
down in Allentown. Guild and Macaulay have gone down to 
see him. I don’t know whether to tell the youngsters or not.” 

When we returned to the living-room, Dorothy and Quinn 
were dancing to “Eadie Was a Lady.” 

Gilbert put down the magazine he was looking at, and po- 
litely said he hoped I was recovering from my injury. 

I said I was. 

“T’ve never been hurt, really hurt,” he went. on, “that I can 
remember. I’m so horribly young, I haven’t had a chance to— 
Mr. Charles, I’d appreciate it very much if you’d let me talk to 
you some time. There are so many things I’d like to ask you, 
things I don’t know anybody else could tell me, and—” 

“I’m not so sure about that,” I said. “It depends on what 
you want to know.” 

“Well, things like cannibalism,” he said. “I don’t mean in 
places like Africa and New Guinea—in the United States, say. 
Is there much of it?” 

“Not nowadays. It happened now and then before the 
country was completely settled.” 

I left him and went over to Dorothy, who had stopped 
dancing. 

“You didn’t ask me where I stayed last night,” she said. 
“Don’t you care?” 

“It’s none of my business.” 

“But I found out something for you.” 

“What?” 

“I stayed at Aunt Alice’s. She’s not exactly right in the 
head, but she’s awfully sweet. She told me she had a letter 
from my father today, warning her against Mamma.” 

“Warning her how? Just what did he say?” 

Dorothy shook her head. 

“I didn’t see it. Aunt Alice has been mad with him for 
several years, and she tore it up. She says he’s become a 
Communist and she’s sure the Communists killed Julia Wolf, 
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and will kill him in the end. She thinks it’s all over some 
secret they betrayed.” 

I said: “Oh, my God!” 

“Well, don’t blame me. I’m just telling you what she told 
me. I told you she wasn’t exactly right in the head.” 

“Did she tell you that junk was in the letter?” 

Dorothy shook her head. “No. She only said the warning 
was. As near as I remember, she said he wrote her not to 
trust Mamma under any circumstances, and not to trust any- 
body connected with her, which I suppose means all of us.” 

“Where was the letter from?” I asked. 

“She didn’t know—except that it had come air-mail. 
said she wasn’t interested.” 

Gilbert came over to us. 

“Tell him about the letter your aunt got,” I said to Dor- 
othy. 

She told him. When she had finished, he grimaced impa- 
tiently. ‘“That’s silly. Mamma’s not really dangerous. She’s 
just a case of arrested development. Most of us have out- 
grown ethics and morals and so on; Mamma’s just not grown 
up to them yet.” 

Nora and Quinn were dancing. 

“And what do you think of your father?” I asked. 

Gilbert shrugged. “I haven’t seen him since I was a child. 
I’ve got a theory about him, but a lot of it’s guesswork.” 

I said: “He tried to kill himself today, down in Allentown.” 

Dorothy cried, “He didn’t,’”’ so sharply that Quinn and Nora 
stopped dancing, and she turned and thrust her face up at her 
brother’s. ‘‘Where’s Chris?” she demanded. 

Gilbert looked from her face to mine, and quickly back to 
hers. “Don’t be an ass,” he said coldly. ‘‘He’s off with that 
new girl of his, that Fenton girl.” 

Dorothy did not look as if she believed him. 

“She’s jealous of him,” he explained to me. 

I asked: “Did either of you ever see the Victor Rosewalter 
your father had trouble with back when I first knew you?” 

Dorothy shook her head. Gilbert said: ‘No. Why?” 

“Just an idea I had. I never saw him either, but the de- 
scription they gave me, with some easy changes, could be 
made to fit your Chris Bortensen.” 


She 


HAT night Nora and I went to a show, decided we had had 

enough of the performance after an hour, and left. “Where 
to?” Nora asked. 

“I don’t care. Want to hunt up that Pigiron Club that 
Dorelli told us about? You'll like Studsy Burke. He used to 
be a safe-burglar. He claims to’ve cracked the safe in the 
Hagerstown jail while he was doing thirty days there for dis- 
orderly conduct.” 

“Let’s,” she said. 

We went down to Forty-ninth Street, and after asking two 


taxi-drivers, two newsboys and a policeman, found the place. . 


The doorman said he didn’t know about any Burkes, but he’d 
see. Studsy came to the door. “How are you, Nick?” he 
said. ‘Come on in.” 

He was a powerfully built man of medium height, a little 
fat now, but not soft. He must have been at least fifty, but 
looked ten years younger than that. He had a broad, pleas- 
antly ugly, pockmarked face under not much hair of no par- 
ticular color, and even his baldness could not make his 
forehead seem large. His voice was a deep bass growl. 

I shook hands with him and introduced him to Nora. 

“A wife,” he said. “Think of that! By God, you'll drink 
champagne, or you'll fight me.” 

I said we wouldn’t fight, and we went inside. His place 
had a comfortably shabby look. It was between-hours; there 
were only three other customers in the place. We sat at a 
table in a corner, and Studsy told the waiter exactly which 
bottle of wine to bring. Then he examined me carefully and 
nodded. “Marriage done you good.” He scratched his chin. 
“It’s a long time I don’t see you.” 

“A long time,’ I agreed. 

“Te sent me up the river,” he told Nora. 

She clucked sympathetically. ‘Was he a good detective?” 

Studsy wrinkled what forehead he had. “Folks say; but 
I don’t know. The once he caught me was a accident: I led 
with my right.” 

“How come you sicked this wild man Dorelli on me?” I 
asked. 

“You know how foreigners are,” he said; “they’re hysteri- 
cal. I don’t know he’s going to do nothing like that. He’s 
worrying about the coppers trying to hang that Wolf dame’s 
killing on him, and we see in the paper you got something to 
do with it, and I say to him: ‘Nick might not maybe sell his 


own mother out, and you feel like you got to talk to some- 
body,’ so he says he will. What’d you do, make faces at him?” 

“He let himself be spotted sneaking in, and then blamed me 
for it. How’d he find me?” 

“He’s got friends; and you wasn’t hiding, was you?” 

“T’d only been in town a week, and there was nothing in the 
paper saying where I was staying.” 

“Is that so?” Studsy asked with interest. 
been?” 

“I live in San Francisco now. How’d he find me?” 

“That's a swell town. I oughtn’t to tell you, Nick. Ask him. 
It’s his business.” 

“Except that you sent him to me.” 

“Well, yes,” he said, “except that, of course; but then, see, 
I was putting in a boost for you.” He said it seriously. 

I said: “My pal!” 

“How did I know he was going to blow his top? Anyways, 
he didn’t hurt you much, did he?” 

“Maybe not, but it didn’t do me any good; and I—” I 
stopped as the waiter arrived with the champagne. We tasted 
it and said it was swell. It was pretty bad. “Think he killed 
the girl?” I asked. 

Studsy shook his head sidewise with certainty. ‘No chance.” 

“He’s a fellow you can persuade to shoot,” I said. 

“I know—these foreigners are hysterical, but he was around 
here all that afternoon.” 

“AN?” 

“All. I'll take my oath to it. Some of the boys and girls 
were celebrating upstairs, and I know for a fact he wasn’t off 
his hip, let alone out of here, all afternoon. No kidding, that’s 
a thing he can prove.” 

“Then what was he worried about?” 

“Do I know? Aint that what I been asking him myself? 
But you know how these foreigners are.” 
I said: “Uh-huh. They’re hysterical. 
a friend around to see her, would he?” 

“I think you got the boy wrong,” Studsy said. ‘I knew the 
dame. She used to come in here with him sometimes. They 
was just playing. He wasn’t nuts enough about her that he’d 
have any reason for weighting her down like that. On the 
level.” 

“Was she on the stuff too?” 

“T don’t know. I seen her take it sometimes, but maybe 
she was just being sociable, taking a shot because he did.” 

“Who else did she play around with?” 

“Nobody I know,” Studsy replied indifferently. ‘There was 
a rat named Nunheim used to come in here that was on the 
make for her, but he didn’t get nowhere that I could see.” 

“So that’s where Dorelli got my address.” 

“Don’t be silly. All Dorelli’d want of him would be a crack 
at him. What’s it to him, telling the police Dorelli knew the 
dame? A friend of yours?” 

I thought it over and said: “I don’t know him. I hear he 
does chores for the police now and then.” 

“M-m-m. Thanks.” 

“Thanks for what? I haven’t said anything.” 

“Fair enough. Now you tell me something: what’s all this 
fiddle-de-dee about, huh? That guy Wynant killed her, didn’t 
he?” 

“A lot of people think so,” I said; “but fifty bucks’ll get 
you a hundred he didn’t.” 

He shook his head. “I don’t bet with you in your own 
racket.” His face brightened. “But I tell you what I will do, 
and we can put some dough on it if you want. You know that 
time you copped me, I did lead with my right like I said, and 
I always wondered if you could do it again. Some time when 
you're feeling well, I’d like—” 

I laughed and said: ‘‘No, I’m all out of condition.” 

“I’m hog-fat myself,” he insisted. 

“Besides, that was a fluke: you were off-balance, and I 
was set.” 

“You’re just trying to let me down easy,” he said, and then 
more thoughtfully, “though I guess you did get the breaks, at 
that. Well, if you won’t— Here, let me fill your glasses.” 


“Where you 


He wouldn’t’ve sent 


ORA decided that she wanted to go home early, so we left 
Studsy and his Pigiron Club shortly after eleven o’clock. 
He escorted us to a taxicab, and shook our hands vigorously. 
“This has been a fine pleasure,’ he told us. 
We said equally polite things and rode away. 
At the Normandie there was a telegram for me from Ma- 
caulay in Allentown: 
MAN HERE IS NOT WYNANT AND DID NOT TRY TO COMMIT 
SUICIDE. 


CHAPTER SIxX 


I HAD a stenographer in next morning and got rid of most of 
the mail that had been accumulating; had a telephone con- 
versation with our lawyer in San Francisco—we were trying to 
keep one of the mill’s customers from being thrown into bank- 
ruptcy; was altogether the busy business man till two o’clock, 
when I knocked off work for the day and went out to lunch 
with Nora. 

She had a date to play bridge after lunch. 
I went down to see Guild. 

“So it was a false alarm?” I said after we 
had shaken hands. 

“That’s what it was. He wasn’t any more 
Wynant than I am. You know how it is: 
we told the Philly police he’d sent a wire 
from there and broadcasted his description; 
and for the next week anybody that’s skinny 
and maybe got whiskers, is Wynant to half 
of the State of Pennsylvania. This was a fel- 
low named Barlob, a carpenter out of work, 
as near as we can figure out, that got shot by a fellow trying 
to stick him up. He can’t talk much yet.” 

“He couldn’t’ve been shot by somebody who made the same 
mistake the Allentown police did?” I asked. 

“You mean who thought he was Wynant? 
could be—if it helps any. Does it?” 

I said I didn’t know. “Did Macaulay tell you about the 
letter he got from Wynant?” 

“He didn’t tell me what was in it.” 

I told him, and I told him what I knew about Rosewalter. 

He said: “Now, that’s interesting.” 

I told him about the letter Wynant had sent his sister. 

He said: “He writes a lot of people, don’t he?” 

“T thought of that.” I told him that Victor Rosewalter’s 
description with a few easy changes fitted Christian Bortensen. 

He rocked back in his chair and screwed his pale gray eyes 
up at the ceiling. ‘There’s some work to be done there,” he 
said presently. 

“Was this fellow in Allentown shot with a .32?” I asked. 

Guild stared curiously at me for a moment, then shook his 
head. “A .44. You got something on your mind?” 

“No. Just chasing the set-up around in my head.” 

He said, “I know what that is,” and leaned back to look at 
the ceiling some more. Then: “That alibi of Macaulay’s you 
was asking about is all right. He was keeping a date with a 
mining engineer named Hermann on Fifty-seventh Street, and 
was there before five minutes after three and stayed an hour.” 

“What’s the five minutes after three?” 

“That’s right—you don’t know about that. Well, we found 
a fellow named Caretz with a cleaning-and-dyeing place on 
First Avenue that called her up at five minutes after three to 
ask her if she had any work for him, and she said, ‘No,’ and 
told him she was liable to’'go away. So that narrows the time 
down to from three-five to three-twenty. You aint really sus- 
picious of Macaulay?” 

“I’m suspicious of everybody,” I said. 
between three-five and three-twenty?” 

He laughed. ‘As a matter of fact,” he said, “I’m just about 
the only one of the lot that aint got an alibi. I was at the 
moving pictures.” 

“The rest of them have?” 

He wagged his head up and down. “Bortensen left his place 
with Mrs. Bortensen—that was about five minutes to three— 
and sneaked over on West Seventy-third Street to see a girl 
named Olga Fenton—we promised not to tell his wife—and 
stayed there till about five. We know what Mrs. Bortensen 
did. The daughter was dressing when they left, and she took 
a taxi at a quarter past and went straight to a women’s dress- 
shop. The son was in the Public Library all afternoon— 
man, he reads funny books! Dorelli was in a joint over in the 
Forties.” He laughed. “And where was you?” 

“I’m saving mine till I really need it. None of those look 
too air-tight, but legitimate alibis seldom do. How about 
Nunheim ?” 

Guild seemed surprised. “What makes you think of him?” 

“T hear he had a yen for the girl.” 

“Well,” he said slowly, “he’s one guy we can check up on. 
But look here, what do you care about these people? Don’t 
you think Wynant done it?” 

I gave him the same odds I had given Studsy: ‘‘Twenty- 
five’ll get you fifty he didn’t.” 

He scowled at me over that, then said: “That’s an idea, 
anyways. Who’s your candidate?” 


I guess that 


“Where were you 
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Understand, I’m not saying 
I’m just saying everything doesn’t 


“I haven’t got that far yet. 
Wynant didn’t do it. 
point at him.” 

“And saying it two to one. I think you’re a smart de- 
tective. I want to listen to what you got to say.” 

“Mostly I’ve got questions to say. For instance, how long 
was it from the time the elevator-boy let Mrs. Bortensen off 
at the Wolf girl’s floor, until she rang for him and said she 
heard groans?” 

Guild pursed his lips, opened them to ask, 
“You think she might’ve—” and left the rest 
of the question hanging in the air. 

‘I think she might’ve. I’d like to know 
where Nunheim was. I’d like to know the 
answers to the questions in Wynant’s letter. 
I’d like to know where the four-thousand-dol- 
lar difference between what Macaulay gave 
the girl and what she seems to have given 
Wynant went. I'd like to know where her en- 
gagement-ring came from.” 

“We're doing the best we can,” Guild said. 
‘““Me—just now I’d like to know why, if he didn’t do it, Wynant 
don’t come in and answer questions for us.” 

“One reason might be that Mrs. Bortensen’d like to slam 
him in the squirrel-cage again.” I thought of something. 
“Herbert Macaulay’s working for Wynant: you didn’t just 
take Macaulay’s word for it that the man in Allentown wasn’t 
him?” 

“No. He was a younger man than Wynant, with very little 
gray in his hair and no dye, and he didn’t look like the pictures 
we got.” He seemed positive. “You got anything to do the 
next hour or so?” 

“No.” 

“That's fine.” He stood up. “I'll get some of the boys work- 
ing on these things we been discussing, and then maybe me 
and you will pay some visits.’ 

“Swell,” I said, and he went out of the office. 

There was a copy of the Times in his wastebasket. I fished 
it out and turned to the Public Notices columns. Macaulay’s 
advertisement was there: “Abner. Yes. Bunny.” 

When Guild returned, I asked: “How about Wynant’s help, 
whoever he had working in the shop? Have they been looked 
up 7 

“Uh-huh, but they don’t know anything. They was laid off 
at the end of the week that he went away—there’s two of 
them—and haven’t seen him since. Well, let’s run along.” 

“First thing,” Guild said as he left his office, “we'll go see 
Mr. Nunheim. He ought to be home: I told him to stick 
around till I phoned him.” 


M: NUNHEIM lived on the fourth floor of a dark, damp 
and smelly building made noisy by the Sixth Avenue 
elevated. Guild knocked on the door. 

There were sounds of hurried movement inside; then a voice 
asked: ‘Who is it?” The voice was a man’s, nasal, somewhat 
irritable. 

Guild said: “John.” 

The door was hastily opened by a small sallow man of 
thirty-five or -six whose visible clothes were an undershirt, 
blue pants and black silk socks. “I wasn’t expecting you, 
Lieutenant,” he whined. ‘You said you’d phone.” He seemed 
frightened. His dark eyes were small and set close together; 
his mouth was wide, thin and loose; and his nose was pecul- 
iarly limber, a long drooping nose apparently boneless. 

Guild touched my elbow with his hand, and we went in. 
Through an open door to the left an unmade bed could be seen. 
The room we entered was a living-room, shabby and dirty, 
with clothing, newspapers and dirty dishes around. In an 
alcove to the right there was a sink and a stove. A woman 
stood between them, holding a sizzling skillet in her hand. 
She was a big-boned, full-fleshed, red-haired woman of per- 
haps twenty-eight, handsome in a rather brutal, sloppy way. 
She wore a rumpled pink kimono and frayed pink mules with 
lopsided bows on them. She stared sullenly at us. 

Guild did not introduce me to Nunheim, and he paid no at- 
tention to the woman. “Sit down,” he said, and pushed some 
clothing out of the way to make a place for himself on an 
end of the sofa. 

I removed part of a newspaper from a rocking-chair and 
sat down. Since Guild kept his hat on, I did the same with 
mine. 

Nunheim went over to the table where there were some two 
inches of liquor in a pint bottle and a couple of tumblers, and 
said: “Have a shot?” 
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Guild made a face. “Not that. What's the idea of telling 
me you just knew the Wolf girl by sight?” 

“That’s all I did, Lieutenant, that’s the God’s truth.” Twice 
his eyes slid sidewise toward me, and he jerked them back. 
“Maybe I said hello to her or something like that when I saw 
her, but that’s all I knew her. That’s the God’s truth.” 


‘HE woman in the alcove laughed once, derisively, but there 

was no merriment in her face. 

Nunheim twisted himself around to face her. ‘‘All right,” 
he told her, his voice shrill with rage. ‘Put your mouth in, 
and I’ll pop a tooth out of it.” 

She swung her arm and let the skillet go at his head. It 
missed, crashing into the wall. Grease and egg-yolks made 
fresher stains on wall, floor and furniture. 

He started for her. I did not have to rise to put out a foot 
and trip him. He tumbled down on the floor. The woman had 
picked up a paring-knife. 

“Cut it out,” Guild growled. He had not stood up, either. 
“We come here to talk to you, not to watch rough-house com- 
edy. Get up and behave yourself.” 

Nunheim got slowly to his feet. “She drives me nuts when 
she’s drinking,” he said. ‘She’s been ragging me all day.” 
He moved his right hand back and forth. “I think I sprained 
my wrist.” 

The woman walked past us without looking at any of us, 
went into the bedroom and shut the door. 

Guild said: “Maybe if you’d quit running around after other 
women, you wouldn’t have so much trouble with this one.” 

“What do you mean, Lieutenant?”” Nunheim was surprised 
and innocent and perhaps pained. 

“Julia Wolf.” 

The little sallow man was indignant now. 
Lieutenant. Anybody that says I ever—” 

Guild interrupted him by addressing me: “If you want to 
take a poke at him, I wouldn’t stop on account of his bum 
wrist: he couldn’t ever hit hard, anyhow.” 

Nunheim turned to me with both hands out. “I didn’t mean 
you were a liar. I meant maybe somebody made a mistake if 
they—” 

Guild interrupted him again: “‘Where were you the afternoon 
she was knocked off?” 

The little man jumped as if he had been stuck with a pin. 
“For God’s sake, Lieutenant, you don’t think I had anything 
to do with that! What would I want to hurt her for?” 

“Where were you?” 

Nunheim’s loose lips twitched nervously. “What day was 
she—" He broke off as the bedroom door opened. 

The big woman came out carrying a suitcase... She had put 
on street-clothes. 

“Miriam!” Nunheim said. 

She stared at him dully and said: “I don’t like crooks; and 
even if I did, I wouldn’t like crooks that are stool-pigeons. 
And if I liked crooks that are stool-pigeons, I still wouldn’t 
like you.” She turned to the outer door. 

Guild, catching Nunheim’s arm to keep him from following 
the woman, repeated: ‘“‘Where were you?” 
Nunheim called: “Miriam! Don’t go! 

anything. Don’t go, Miriam.” 

She went out and shut the door. 

“Let me go,” he begged Guild. “Let me bring her back. 
I can’t get along without her. I'll bring her right back, and 
tell you anything you want to know. Let me go. I’ve got to 
have her.” 

Guild said: “Nuts. Sit down.” He pushed the man down 
into a chair. ‘We didn’t come here to watch you and that 
broad dance around a maypole. Where were you the after- 
noon the girl was killed?” 

Nunheim put his hands over his face and began to cry. 

“Keep on stalling,’’ Guild said, ‘and I’m going to slap you 
silly.” 

I poured whisky into a tumbler and gave it to Nunheim. 

“Thank you, sir, thank you.” He drank it, coughed, and 
brought out a dirty handkerchief to wipe his face with. “I 
can’t remember offhand, Lieutenant,” he whined. “Maybe I 
was over at Charley’s, shooting pool; maybe I was here. Mir- 
iam would remember if you'll let me go bring her back.” 

Guild said: “The hell with Miriam! How’d you like to be 
thrown in the can on account of not remembering?” 

“Just give me a minute. I'll remember. I’m not stalling, 
Lieutenant. You know I always come clean with you. I’m 
just upset now. Look at my wrist.’ He held up his right 
wrist to let us see it was swelling. ‘Just one minute.” He 
put his hands over his face again. 


“That’s a lie, 


T’ll behave. I’ll do 


Guild winked at me, and we waited for the little man’s mem- 
ory to work. 

Suddenly he took his hands down from his face and laughed. 
“Holy hell! It would serve me right if you had pinched me. 
That’s the afternoon I was— Wait, I’ll show you.” He went 
into the bedroom. 

After a minute Guild called: “Hey, we haven’t got all night. 
Shake it up.” 

There was no answer. 

The bedroom was empty when we went into it; and when 
we opened the bathroom door, the bathroom was empty. 
There was an open window and a fire-escape. 

I said nothing, tried to look nothing. 

Guild pushed his hat back a little from his forehead and 
said: “I wish he hadn’t done that.” He went to the telephone 
in the living-room. 

While he was telephoning, I poked around in drawers and 
closets, but found nothing. My search was not very thorough, 
and I gave it up as soon as he had finished putting the police 
machinery in action. 

“I guess we'll find him, all right,” he said. “I got some 
news. We've identified Bortensen as Rosewalter.” 

“Who made the identification?” 

“I sent a man over to talk to the girl that gave him his 
alibi, this Olga Fenton; and he finally got it out of her. He 
says he couldn’t shake her on the alibi, though. I’m going 
over and have a try at her. Want to come along?” 

I looked at my watch and said: “I’d like to, but it’s too 
late. Picked him up yet?” 

“The order’s out.” He looked thoughtfully at me. 
will that baby have to do some talking!” 

I grinned at him. “Now who do you think killed her?” 

“I’m not worrying,” he said. “Just let me have things to 
squeeze enough people with, and I’ll turn up the right one 
before the whistle blows.” 

In the street he promised to let me know what happened, 
and we shook hands and separated. He ran after me a couple 
of seconds later to send his very best regards to Nora. 


“And 


OME, I delivered Guild’s message to Nora, and told her the 

day’s news. 

‘I’ve got a message for you too,” she said. “Gilbert Wy- 
nant dropped in and was quite disappointed at missing you. 
He asked me to tell you he has something of the ‘utmost im- 
portance’ to tell you.” 

“He’s probably discovered that Bortensen has a mother 
fixation.” 

“Do you think Bortensen killed her?” she asked. 

“I thought I knew who did it,” I said, ‘‘but it’s too mixed up 
right now for anything but guesses.” 

“And what’s your guess?” 

“Mimi, Bortensen, Wynant, Nunheim, Gilbert, Dorothy, Aunt 
Alice, Dorelli, you, me or Guild. Maybe Studsy did it. How 
about shaking up a drink?” 

She mixed some cocktails. I was on my second when she 
came back from answering the telephone and said: ‘Your 
friend Mimi wants to talk to you.” 

I went to the telephone. “Hello, Mimi.” 

‘I’m awfully sorry I was so rude the other night, Nick; 
but I was so upset, and I just simply lost my temper and made 
a show of myself. Please forgive me.’’ She ran through this 
very rapidly, as if anxious to get it over with. 

“That’s all right,” I said. 


She hardly let me get my three words out before she was 
speaking again, but slower and more earnestly now: “Can I 
see you, Nick? Something horrible has happened, something 
—I don’t know what to do, which way to turn.” 

’ “What is it?” 

“I can’t tell you over the phone, but you’ve got to tell me 
what to do. I’ve got to have somebody’s advice. Can’t you 
come over?” 

“You mean now?” 

“Yes. Please.” 

I said, “All right,” and went back to the living-room. “I’m 
going to run over and see Mimi. She says she’s in a jam and 
needs help.” 

Nora laughed. ‘She apologize to you? She did to me.” 

“Yes, all in one breath. Is Dorothy home, or still at Aunt 
Alice’s.2.” 

“Still at Auntie’s, according to Gilbert. How long will you 
be?” 

“No longer than I have to. The chances are they’ve copped 
Bortensen, and she wants to know if it can be fixed.” 


“Can they do anything to him? I mean if he didn’t kill the 
Wolf girl.” 

“I suppose the old charges against him—threats by mail, at- 
tempted extortion—could be raked up. I wonder if he and 
Nunheim know each other.” I thought that over, but could 
make nothing more than a possibility of it. ‘Well, I’m on my 
way.” 

Mimi received me with both hands. “It’s awfully, awfully 
nice of you to forgive me, Nick, but then you’ve always been 
awfully nice. I don’t know what got into me Monday night.” 

I said: “Forget it.” 

Her face was somewhat pinker than usual, and she was 
tense with excitement. 

She said: “Nick, what can they do to you for concealing 
evidence that somebody’s guilty of a murder?” 

“Make you an accomplice—accessory after the fact is the 
technical term—if they want.” 

“Even if you voluntarily change your mind and give them 
the evidence?” 

“They can. Usually they don’t.” 

She looked around the room as if to make sure there was 
nobody else there and said: “Clyde killed Julia. I found the 
proof and hid it. What’ll they do to me?” 

“Probably nothing except give you hell—if you turn it 
in. He was once your husband: you and he are close enough 
together so that no jury’d blame you for trying to cover him 
up—unless, of course, they had reason to think you had some 
other motive.” : 

She asked coolly, deliberately: ‘‘Do you?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. “My guess would be that you had 
intended to use this proof of his guilt to shake him down for 
some dough, and that now something else has come up to 
make you change your mind.” 

She made a claw of her right hand and struck at my face 
with her pointed nails. Her teeth were together, her lips 
drawn far back over them. 

I caught her wrist. -‘“‘Women are getting tough,” I said, 
trying to sound wistful. “I just left one that heaved a skillet 
at a guy.” : 

She laughed, though her eyes did not change. ‘“You’re such 
a beast. You always think the worst of me, don’t you?” 

I took my hand away from her wrist, and she rubbed the 
marks my fingers had left on it. 

“Who was the woman who threw the skillet?” she asked. 
“Anyone I know?” 

‘It wasn’t Nora, if that’s what you mean. Have they ar- 
rested Victor-Christian Rosewalter-Bortensen yet?” 

“What?” 

I believed in her bewilderment, though both it and my belief 
in it surprised me. ‘“Bortensen is Rosewalter,” I said. ‘You 
remember him. I thought you knew.” 

“You mean that horrible man who—” 

“Yes.” : . 

“TI won’t believe it.” She stood up, working her fingers to- 
gether. “I won’t. I won’t!” Her face was sick with fear, her 
voice strained, unreal as a ventriloquist’s. ‘I won’t believe it.” 

“That'll help a lot,” I said. 

She was not listening to me. 
and went to a window. 

I said: “There’s a couple of men in a car 
out front who look like they might be coppers 
waiting to pick him up when he—” 

She turned around and asked sharply: “Are 
you sure he’s Rosewalter?” Most of the fear 
had already gone out of her face, and her voice 
was at least human again. 

“The police are.” 

We stared at each other, both of us thinking. 
I was thinking she had not been afraid that 
Bortensen killed Julia Wolf, nor even that he might be ar- 
rested: she was afraid his only reason for marrying her had 
been a move in some plot against Wynant. 

“I won't believe it,” she said after a minute, “until he tells 
me himself.” 

“And when he does—then what?” 

She moved her shoulders a little, and her lower lip quiv- 
ered. “He is my husband.” 

That should have been funny, but it annoyed me. I said: 
“All right. Let it pass. Let’s get back to the dope on Wynant 
you found.” 

“Yes, that,” she said, and turned away from me. 
turned back, her lip was quivering again. ‘That was a lie, 
Nick. I didn’t find anything,” She came close to me. ‘Clyde 
had no right to send those letters to Alice and to Macaulay 


She turned 


When she 
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trying to make everybody suspicious of me, and I thought it 
would serve him right if I made up something against him, 
because I really did think—I mean, I do think—he killed her.” 

“What'd you make up?” I asked. 

“I—I hadn’t made it up yet. I wanted to find out about 
what they could do—you know, the things I asked you—first. 
I might’ve pretended she came to, a little, when I was alone 
with her while the others were phoning, and told me he did it.” 

“You didn’t say you heard something and kept quiet; you 
said you found something and hid it.” 

“But I hadn’t really made up my mind what I—” 

“When’d you hear about Wynant’s letter to Macaulay?” 

“This afternoon,” she said. “There was a man here from the 
police.” 

“Didn’t he ask you anything about Rosewalter?” 

“He asked me if I knew him or had ever known him, and I 
thought I was telling the truth when I said no.” 

“Maybe you did,” I said; “and for the first time I now be- 
lieve you were telling the truth when you said you found some 
sort of evidence against Wynant.” 

She opened her eyes wider. “I don’t understand.” 

“Neither do I, but it could be like this: you could’ve found 
something and decided to hold it out, probably with the idea 
of selling it to Wynant; then when his letters started people 
looking you over, you decided to give up the money idea and 
both pay him back and protect yourself by turning it over 
to the police; and finally, when you learn that Bortensen is 
Rosewalter, you make another about-face and hold it out, not 
for money this time, but to leave Bortensen in as bad a spot 
as possible as punishment for having married you as a trick 
in his game against Wynant and not for love.” 

She smiled calmly and asked: “You really think me capable 
of anything, don’t you?” 

“That doesn’t matter,” I said. “What ought to matter to 
you is that you'll probably wind up your life in prison some- 
where.” 

Her scream was not loud, but it was horrible. She caught 
my lapels and clung to them, babbling: “Don’t say that, please 
don’t. Say you don’t think it.” She was trembling so I put an 
arm around her to keep her from falling. 


WE. did not hear Gilbert until he coughed and asked: 
“Aren’t you well, Mamma?” 

She slowly took her hands from my lapels and moved back 
a step and said: “Your mother’s a silly woman.” She was 
still trembling, but she smiled and made her voice playful: 
“You’re a brute to frighten me like that.” 

I said I was sorry. 

Gilbert put his coat and hat on a chair, said, “I’m awfully 
glad to see you,” and came over to shake hands with me. 

I said I was glad to see him. 

“Is there any news of Father?” he asked. 

“Not since the false alarm about his suicide,” I said, “I 
suppose you heard it was a false alarm.” 

“Yes.” He hesitated. ‘“I’d like to see you for a few min- 
utes before you go.” 

“Sure.” 

“But you’re seeing him now, darling,” Mimi 
said. “Are there secrets between you that 
I’m not supposed to know about?” 

“It would bore you.” He picked up his hat 
and coat, nodded at me, and left the room. 

Mimi shook her head again and said: “I 
don’t understand that child at all. I wonder 
what he made of our tableau.” Then, more 
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NIT] bi | seriously: “What made you say that, Nick?” 
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“About you winding up in—” 

“No, never mind.” She shuddered. “I don’t 
want to hear it. Can’t you stay for dinner? 
I'll probably be all alone.” 

“I’m sorry I can’t. Now how about this evidence you 
found?” 

“T didn’t really find anything. That was a lie.” 

“So you sent for me just to lie to me?” I asked. 
why’d you change your mind?” 

She chuckled. “You must really like me, Nick, or you 
wouldn’t always be so disagreeable.” 

I could not follow that line of reasoning. I said: “Well, I’ll 
see what Gilbert wants, and run along. Where’ll I find him?” 

“The second door to the— Will they really arrest Chris?” 

“That depends,” I told her, “on what kind of answers he 
gives them. He'll have to talk pretty straight to stay out.” 

“Oh, he’ll—” She broke off, looked sharply at me, asked: 
“You're not playing a trick.on me? He’s_really Rosewalter?” 


“Then 
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“The police are sure enough of it.” 

“But the man who was here this afternoon didn’t ask a sin- 
gle question about Chris,” she objected. 

“They weren’t sure then,” I explained. 
idea.” 

“How’d they find out?” 

“From a girl he knows,” I said. 

“Who?” Her eyes darkened a little, but her voice was under 
control. 

“I can’t remember her name.’’ Then I went 
back to the truth: “The one that gave him his 
alibi for the afternoon of the murder.” 

“Alibi?” she asked indignantly. “Do you 
mean to tell me the police would take the 
word of a girl like that?” 

“Do you know the girl?” 

“No,” she said as if I had insulted her. She 
narrowed her eyes and lowered her voice: 
“Nick, do you suppose he killed Julia?” 

“What would he do that for?” 

“Suppose he married me to get revenge on 
Clyde—you know he urged me to come over here and try to 
get some money from Clyde. And then suppose he happened 
to run into Julia. She knew him, of course, because they 
worked for Clyde at the same time. And he knew I was going 
to see her that afternoon, and was afraid if I made her mad, 
she might expose him to me and so— Couldn’t that be?” 

“That doesn’t make any sense at all. Besides, you and he left 
here together that afternoon. He wouldn’t’ve had time to—” 

“But my taxicab was awfully slow,” she said, “and then I 
may have stopped somewhere on— I think I did. I think I 
stopped at a drug-store to get some aspirin.” She nodded 
energetically. ‘I remember I did.” 

“And he knew you were going to stop, because you had 
told him,” I suggested. ‘You can’t go on like this, Mimi. 
Murder’s serious. It’s nothing to frame people for, just be- 
cause they played tricks on you.” 

“Tricks?” she asked, glaring at me. “Why, that—” She 
called Bortensen all the usual profane and otherwise insulting 
names, her voice gradually rising until toward the end she 
was screaming into my face. 


“It was just a half- 


HEN she stopped for breath I said: “'That’s pretty curs- 
ing, but it—” 

“He even had the nerve to hint that J might’ve killed her,” 
she told me. 

“That’s not what you started to say. You—” 

She stamped her foot. “Stop heckling me.” 

“All right, and to hell with you,” I said. ‘“‘Coming here 
wasn’t my idea.” I started toward my hat and coat. 

She ran after me, caught my arm. ‘Please, Nick, I’m sorry. 
It’s this rotten temper of mine. I don’t know what I—” 

Gilbert came in and said: “I’ll go along part of the way with 
you.” 

Mimi scowled at him. ‘You were listening.” 

“How could I help it, the way you screamed?” he asked. 
“Can I have some money?” 

“And we haven’t finished talking,” she said. 

I looked at my watch. “I’ve got to run, Mimi. It’s late.” 

“Will you come back after you get through with your date?” 

“If it’s not too late. Don’t wait for me.” 

“T’'ll be here,” she said. 

I said I would try to make it. She gave Gilbert his money. 
He and I went downstairs. 

“T was listening,’ Gilbert told me as we left the building. 
“T think it’s silly not to listen whenever you get a chance if 
you’re interested in studying people—” 

“Hear much of it?’ I asked. 

“Oh, enough to know I didn’t miss any of the important 
part.” 

“And what’d you think of it?” 

He pursed his lips, wrinkled his forehead, said judicially: 
“It’s hard to say, exactly. Mamma’s good at hiding things 
sometimes, but she’s never much good at making them up. 
What I wanted to tell you was: Chris didn’t come home last 
night. That’s why Mamma’s more upset than usual; and 
when I got the mail this morning, there was a letter for him 
that I thought might have something in it, so I steamed it 
open.” He took a letter from his pocket and held it out to me. 
»“You’d better read it, and then I'll seal it again and put it 
with tomorrow’s mail in case he comes back, though I don’t 
think he will.” 

“Why don’t you?’ I asked as I took the letter. 

“Well, he’s really Rosewalter—”’ 





“You say anything to him about it?” 

“I didn’t have a chance. I haven’t seen him since you 
told me.” 

I looked at the letter in my hand. The envelope was post- 
marked “Boston, Massachusetts, December 27, 1982,” and ad- 
dressed in a slightly childish feminine hand to “Mr. Christian 
Bortensen, Courtland Apts., New York, N. Y.” 

“How’d you happen to open it?” I asked, taking the let- 
ter out of the envelope. 

“IT don’t believe in intuition,” he said. “I 
don’t know what it was: I just felt there 
might be something important in it.” 

“You often feel that way about the family’s 
mail?” 

“Not often,’ he said, “but I have opened 
their mail before. I told you I was interested 
in studying people.” 

I read the letter: 

Dear Vic— 

Olga wrote me about you being back in 
the U. S. married to another woman under 
the name of Christian Bortensen. That is not right, Vic, 
as you know, the same as leaving: me without word of 
any kind all these years. And no money. I know that 
you had to go away on account of that trouble you had 
with Mr. Wynant, but am sure he has long since forgot all 
about that, and I do think you might have written to me, 
as you know very well I have always been your friend and 
am willing to do anything within my power for you at 
any time. I do not want to scold you, Vic, but I have to 
see you. I will be off from the store Sunday and Monday 
on account of New Year’s, and will come down to N. Y. 
Saturday night, and must have a talk with you. Write me 
where you will meet me and what time, as I do not want 
to make any trouble for you. Be sure and write me right 
away so I will get it in time. 

Your true wife, 
Georgia. 

There was a street address. 

I said, ‘Well, well, well,” and put the letter back into its 
envelope. “And you resisted the temptation to tell your mother 
about this?” 

“Oh, I knew what her reaction would be. You saw how she 
carried on with just what you told her. What do you think 
I ought to do about it?” 

“You ought to let me tell the police.” 

He nodded immediately. “If you think that’s the best 
thing. You can show it to them if you want.” 

I said, “Thanks,” and put the letter into my pocket. 

He said: ‘Now, there’s another thing: I had some morphine 
I was experimenting with, and somebody stole it, about twenty 
grains.” 

“Experimenting how?” 

“Taking it. I wanted to study the effects.” 

“And how’d you like them?” I asked. 

“Oh, I didn’t expect to like it. I just wanted to know about 
it. I don’t like things that dull my mind. That’s why I 
don’t very often drink, or even smoke. I want to try cocaine, 
though, because that’s supposed to sharpen the brain, isn’t 
ts ra2 

“It’s supposed to. Who do you think copped the stuff?” 

“I suspect Dorothy, because I have a theory about her. 
That’s why I’m going over to Aunt Alice’s for dinner: Dor- 
ry’s still there, and I want to find out. I can make her tell me 
anything.” 

“Well, if she’s been over there,” I asked, “how could she—” 

“She was home for a little while last night,” he said, ‘and 
besides, I don’t know exactly when it was taken. Today was 
the first time I opened the box it was in, for three or four 
days.” 

“Did she know you had it?” 

“Yes. That’s one of the reasons I suspect her. 
think anybody else did. I experimented on her too.” 

“How’d she like it?” 

“Oh, she liked it all right, but she’d have taken it anyhow. 
But what I want to ask you, is could she have become an 
addict in a little time like that?” 

“Hardly, unless she thought herself into it. 
her much?” 

“No.” 

“Let me know if you find out,” I said. 
a taxi here. Be seeing you.” 

At the first drug-store I stopped to telephone Guild. 

“Working late?” I said. 

His, “That’s what,” sounded very cheerful. 

I read Georgia's letter to him, gave him her address. 


I don’t 


Did you give 


“I’m going to grab 


“Good pickings,” he said. 

I told him Bortensen had not been home since the previous 
day. 
“Think we'll find him in Boston?” he asked. 

“Hither there,” I guessed, ‘or as far south as he could man- 
age to get by this time.” 

“We'll try ’em both,” he said, still cheerful. “Now I got a 
bit of news for you: Our friend Nunheim was filled full of .32’s 
just about an hour after he copped the sneak on us—deader’n 
hell. The pills look like they come from the same gun that 
cut down the Wolf dame. The experts are matching ’em up 
now. I guess he wishes he’d stayed and talked to us.” 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


ORA was eating a leg of cold duck with one hand, and 
working on a jigsaw puzzle with the other, when I got 
home. 

“T thought you’d gone to live with her,’”’ she said... . “You 
used to be a detective: find me a brownish piece shaped some- 
thing like a snail with a long neck.” 

“Piece of duck or puzzle? Don’t let’s go to the Edgers’ 
tonight: they’re dull folk.” 

“All right, but they’ll be sore.” 

“We wouldn’t be that lucky,” I complained. 

I found the piece she wanted, and told her, almost word 
for word, what had been done and said at Mimi's. 

“IT don’t believe it,” she said. ‘You made it up. There 
aren’t any people like that. What’s the matter with them? 
Are they the first of a new race of monsters?” 

“I just tell you what happens: I don’t explain it.” 

“How could you explain it? There doesn’t seem to be a 
single one in the family—now that Mimi’s turned against her 
Chris—who has even the slightest reasonably friendly feeling 
for any of the others. I'd like to see Aunt Alice.... Are you 
going to turn that letter over to the police?” 

‘T’ve already phoned Guild,” I replied, and was telling her 
about Nunheim when the telephone rang. 

It was Dorothy Wynant. “Hello. Nick? Gil just got 
here and asked me about that you-know, and I wanted to tell 
you I did take it, but I only took it to try to keep him from 
becoming a dope-fiend.” 

“What'd you do with it?” I asked. 

“He made me give it back to him, and he doesn’t believe 
me, but honestly, that’s the only reason I took it.” 

“T believe you.” 

“Will you tell Gil, then? 
Nora?” 

“Looks all right to me. Want to talk to her?” 

“Well, yes; but there’s something I want to ask you. Did— 
did Mamma say anything about me when you were over there 
today?” : 

“Not that I remember. Why?” 

“It’s nothing, really—if you’re sure. It’s just silly.” 

“Right. I’ll call Nora.” I went into the living-room. ‘Dor- 
othy wants to talk to you. Don’t ask her to eat with us.” 

When Nora returned from the telephone, she had a look in 
her eye. 

“Now what’s up?” I asked. 

“Nothing. Just ‘How are you?’ and all that.” 

I said: “If you’re lying to the old man, God’ll punish you.” 

We went over to a Japanese place on Fifty-eighth Street for 
dinner, and then I let Nora talk me into going to the Edgers’ 
after all. Halsey Edger was a tall scrawny man of fifty- 
something, with a pinched yellow face and no hair at all. He 
called himself ‘“‘a ghoul by profession and inclination,”’—his 
only joke, if that is what it was,—by which he meant he was 
an archeologist; and he was very proud of his collection of 
battle-axes. 

It was his wife we objected to. Her name was Leda, but he 
called her Tip. She was very small, and her hair, eyes and 
skin were all muddy. She seldom sat—she perched on things. 
Nora had a theory that once when Edger opened an antique 
grave, she ran out of it; and Margot Innes always spoke of 
her as the gnome, pronouncing all the letters. They lived in a 
pleasant old three-story house on the edge of Greenwich Vil- 
lage, and their liquor was excellent. 


If you believe me, he will. How’s 


A eee or more people were there when we arrived. Tip 
introduced us to those we did not know, then backed me 
into a corner. 

“Why didn’t you tell me that those people I met at your place 
Christmas were mixed up in a murder mystery?” she asked. 
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“IT don’t know that they are. Besides, what’s one murder 
mystery nowadays?” 

She kept after me for a while. At last as I slid around her 
to escape, she said: “Harbison promised to bring the daughter 
tonight.” 

I talked to Edger for a few minutes,—chiefly about a place 
in Pennsylvania he was buying,—then listened to Larry Crow- 
ley and Phil Thames swap stories until some woman came over 
and asked Phil—he taught at Columbia—one of the questions 
about technocracy that people were asking that week. Larry 
and I moved away. 

We went over to where Nora was sitting. ‘Watch your- 
self,” she told me. ‘The gnome’s hell-bent on getting the in- 
side story of Julia Wolf’s murder out of you.” 

“Let her get it out of Dorothy,’ I said. “She’s coming with 
Quinn.” 

“T know.” 

Larry said: ‘“He’s nuts over that girl, isn’t he? Say, I 
saw that fellow who’s married to her mother yesterday. You 
know, the tall fellow I met at your house.” 

“Bortensen ?” 

“That’s it. He was coming out of a pawnshop on Sixth 
Avenue near Forty-sixth.” 

“Talk to him?” 

“I was in a taxi. It’s probably polite to pretend you don’t 
see people coming out of pawnshops, anyhow.” 

Tip said, ‘Sh-h-h,” in all directions, and Levi Oscant began 
to play the piano. Quinn and Dorothy arrived while he was 
playing. Quinn was drunk as a lord, and Dorothy seemed to 
have something better than a glow. 

She came over to me and whispered: “I want to leave when 
you and Nora do.” 

I said: “You won’t be here for breakfast.” 

Dorothy whispered again: “Gil says you’re going over to 
see Mamma later. Are you?” 

“T doubt it.” 


UINN came unsteadily around to us. 

How’re you, Nora? Give him my message?” Tip said, 
“Sh-h-h,” at him. He paid no attention to her. Other 
people looked relieved and began to talk. 

‘Where'd you get the skinful?” I asked. 

“It’s Alice. She’s been sulking for a week. If I didn’t 
drink, I’d go crazy.” 

“What’s she sulking about?” 

“About my drinking. She thinks—’ He leaned forward 
and lowered his voice confidentially. “Listen. You're all my 
friends, and I’m going to tell you what I’m going to do. I’m 
going to get a divorce and marry—” 

He had tried to put an arm around Dorothy. She pushed it 
away and said: “You're silly, and you’re tiresome. I wish 
you’d leave me alone.” 

“She thinks I’m silly and tiresome,” he told me. ‘You 
know why she don’t want to marry me? I bet you don’t. It’s 
because she’s in—” 

“Shut up! Shut up, you drunken fool!” 
beat his face with both hands. Her face was red, her voice 
shrill. “If you say that again, I’ll kill you!” 

I pulled Dorothy away from Quinn; Larry caught him, kept 
him from falling. He whimpered: “She hit me, Nick.” 

Nora and I took them out. Larry offered to go along, but 
we decided that was not necessary. Quinn slept in a corner of 
the taxicab during the ride to his apartment, and Dorothy sat 
stiff and silent in the other corner, with Nora between them. 

Nora and Dorothy remained in the taxicab while I took 
Quinn upstairs. He was pretty limp. 

Alice opened the door when I rang. She had on green pa- 
jamas and held a hairbrush in one hand. She looked wearily 
at Quinn and said wearily: “Bring it in.” 

I took it in and spread it on a bed. It mumbled something 
I could not make out, and moved one hand feebly back and 
forth, but its eyes stayed shut. 

“Tl tuck him in,” I said, and loosened his tie. 

Alice leaned on the foot of the bed. “If you want to. 
given up doing it.” 

I took off his coat, vest and shirt. 

‘“‘Where’d he pass out this time?” she asked, with not much 
interest. 

“The Edgers’.” I unbuttoned his pants. 

“With that little Wynant?”’ The question was casual. 

“There were a lot of people there.” 

I took off his shoes. She stared at her husband until I took 
off the last of his clothes and rolled him under the covers. 
Then she sighed again and said; ‘I'll get you a drink.” 


“How’re you, boy? 


Dorothy began to 


I’ve 
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“You'll have to make it short: Nora’s waiting in the cab.” 

I went into the kitchen with her. 

Presently she said: “It’s none of my business, Nick, but 
what do people think of my staying with Harbison, with him 
chasing everything that’s female?” 

“I don’t know, Alice. Probably you know what you’re 
doing, and whatever you do is your own business.” 

She looked at me with dissatisfaction. ‘You'll never talk 
yourself into trouble, will you?” She smiled bitterly. ‘You 
know I’m only staying with him for his money, don’t you?” 

“There’s always divorce and alimony. You ought to have—” 

“Oh, drink your drink and get to hell out of here,” she said 
wearily. 

Nora made a place for me between her and Dorothy in the 
taxicab. “I want some coffee,’’ she said. ‘‘Reuben’s?” 

I said, “All right,” and gave the driver the address. 

Herbert Macaulay was in the restaurant, sitting at a table 
with a plump dark-haired girl in red. I waved at him, and 
after we had ordered some food, went over to speak to him. 

“Nick Charles, Louise Jacobs,” he said. “Sit down. What’s 
news?” 

“Bortensen is Rosewalter,” I told him. 

“The devil he is!” 

I nodded. ‘And he seems to have a wife in Boston.” 

“T’d like to see him,” he said slowly. “I knew Rosewalter. 
I'd like to make sure.” 

“The police seem sure enough. I don’t know whether they’ve 
found him yet. Think he killed Julia?” 

Macaulay shook his head with emphasis. ‘I can’t see Rose- 
walter killing anybody—not as I knew him—in spite of those 
threats he made. You remember I didn’t take them very 
seriously at the time. What else has happened?” When I 
hesitated, he said: ‘Louise is all right. You can talk.” 

“It’s not that. I’ve got to go back to my folks and food. 
I came over to ask if you’d got an answer to your ad in this 
morning’s Times.” 

“Not yet. Sit down, Nick; there’s a lot I want to ask you. 
You told the police about Wynant’s letter, didn’t—”’ 

“Come up to lunch tomorrow, and we'll bat it around. I’ve 
got to get back to my folks.” 

“Who is the little blonde girl?” Louise Jacobs asked. 
seen her places with Harbison Quinn.” 

“Dorothy Wynant.” 

“You know Quinn?” Macaulay asked me. 

“Ten minutes ago I was putting him to bed.” 

Macaulay grinned. “I hope you keep his acquaintance like 
that—social. He used to be my broker, and his advice led me 
right up to the poorhouse steps.” 

I pretended I was laughing, and returned to my table. 

Dorothy said: “It’s not midnight yet, and Mamma said she’d 
be expecting you. Why don’t we all go to see her?” 

Nora was very carefully pouring coffee into her cup. 

“What for?” I asked. ‘What are you two up to now?” 

“Nothing, Nick,” Dorothy said. “We thought it would be 
nice.” 

“It’s too early to go home,” Nora said. 

“There are speak-easies,” I suggested, ‘and night-clubs and 
Harlem. I’ve had enough of Mimi for one day.” 

Nora sighed to show she was being patient. ‘Well, if we’re 
going to wind up in a speak-easy as usual, I’d rather go to 
your friend Studsy’s, if you won’t let him give us any more of 
that awful champagne. He’s cute.” 

“T’ll do my best,” I promised, and asked Dorothy: “Did 
Gilbert tell you he caught Mimi and me in a compromising 
position?” 

She tried to exchange glances with Nora, but Nora’s glance 
was on her plate. ‘‘He—he didn’t exactly say that.” 

“Did he tell you about the letter?” 

“From Chris’ wife? Yes.’’ Her blue eyes glittered. 
Mamma be furious!” 


“T’ve 


“Won't 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Business was good at the Pigiron Club. The place was 
full of people, noise and smoke. Studsy came from be- 
hind the cash-register to greet us. “I was hoping you’d come 
in.” He shook my hand and Nora’s, and grinned at Dorothy. 

“Anything special?” I asked. 

He made a bow. “Everything’s special with ladies like 
these.” 

I introduced him to Dorothy. He bowed to her and said 
something elaborate about any friend of Nick’s, and stopped a 
waiter. “Pete, put a table up here for Mr. Charles.” 


“Pack them in like this every night?” I asked. 

“I got no kick,” he said. ‘They come once, they come back 
again.” 

“Hear about Nunheim?” I asked. 

He looked at me for a moment before making up his mind 
to say: “Uh-huh, I heard. His girl’s down there.” He moved 
his head to indicate the other end of the room. “Celebrating, 
I guess.” 

I looked past Studsy down the room and presently picked 
out big red-haired Miriam sitting at a table with half a dozen 
men and women. “Hear who did it?” I asked. 

“She says the police done it—he knew too much.” 

“That’s a laugh,” I said. 

“That’s a laugh,” he agreed. ‘“There’s your table. Sit right 
down. I'll be back in a minute.” 


E carried our glasses over to a table that had been 

squeezed in between two tables which had occupied a 
space large enough for one, and made ourselves as nearly 
comfortable as we could. 

Nora tasted her drink and shuddered. Dorothy said: “Oh, 
look.” 

We looked, and saw Shep Dorelli coming toward us. His 
face had attracted Dorothy’s attention. Where it was not 
dented, it was swollen, and its coloring ranged from deep 
purple around one eye to the pale pink of a piece of court- 
plaster on his chin. 

He came to our table and leaned over a little to put both 
fists on it. “Listen,” he said. “Studsy says I ought to apolo- 
gize.” 

Nora murmured, “Old Etiquette: Studsy,” while I asked: 
“Well?” 

Dorelli shook his battered head. “I don’t apologize for what 
I do—people’ve got to take it or leave it; but I don’t mind 
telling you I’m sorry I lost my noodle and cracked down on 
you. And I hope it aint bothering you much, and if there’s 
anything I can do to square it, I—” 

“Forget it. Sit down and have a drink. This is Mr. Dorelli, 
Miss Wynant.” 

Dorothy’s eyes became wide and interested. 

Dorelli found a chair and sat down. “I hope you won’t hold 
it against me, neither,” he told Nora. 

She said: “It was fun.” 

He looked at her suspiciously. 

“Out on bail?” I asked. 

“Uh-huh, this afternoon.” He felt his face gingerly with 
one hand. ‘That’s where the new ones come from. They had 
me resisting some more arrest just for good measure before 
they turned me loose.” 

Nora said indignantly: ‘That’s horrible. 
really—” 

Studsy came over to us, carrying a chair. 
face, huh?” he said, nodding at Dorelli. 
him, and he sat down. 

I asked Dorelli: ‘Did you know Julia Wolf in Cleveland?” 

He looked sidewise at Studsy, who was leaning back in his 
chair and gazing idly around the room, watching his profits 
mount. 

“When she was Rhoda Stewart,” I added. 

He looked at Dorothy. 

I said: “You don’t have to be cagey. 
daughter.” 

Studsy stopped gazing around the room and beamed on 
Dorothy. “So you are! And how is your pappy?” 

“But I haven’t seen him since I was a little girl,” she said. 

Dorelli wet the end of a cigarette and put it between his 
swollen lips. ‘I come from Cleveland.” He struck a match. 
His eyes were dull—he was trying to keep them dull. “She 
wasn’t Rhoda Stewart except once—Nancy Kane.” He looked 
at Dorothy again. ‘Your father knows it.” 

“Do you know my father?” 

“We had some words once.” 

“What about?” I asked. 

“Her. He was jealous as hell. 
him, but she wouldn’t let me. 
her bank-roll.” 

“How long ago was this?” 

“Six months, eight months.” 

“Have you seen him since she got knocked off?” 

He shook his head. “I never seen him but a couple of times, 
and this time I’m telling you about is the last.” 

“Was she gypping him?” 

“She don’t say she is. I figure she is.” 

“Why?” 


You mean they 


“They lifted his 
We made room for 


She’s Clyde Wynant’s 


I wanted to take a poke at 
That was all right: he was 


She was getting dough 
He snapped his 


“She’s a wise head—plenty smart. 
somewheres. Once I wanted five grand.” 
fingers. ‘‘Cash.” 

I decided against asking if he had paid her back. 
he gave it to her.” 

“Sure—maybe.” 

“Did you tell any of this to the police?” I asked. 

He laughed once, contemptuously. “They thought they 
could smack it out of me. Ask ’em what they think now. 
You're a right guy; I don’t—” He broke off, took the cigarette 
from between his lips. ‘The earysipelas kid,” he said, and put 
out a hand to touch the ear of a man who, sitting at one of the 
tables we had been squeezed in between, had been leaning 
farther and farther back toward us. 

The man jumped and turned a startled pale pinched face 
around over his shoulder at Dorelli. 

Dorelli grunted: ‘Pull in that lug—it’s getting in our 
drinks.” 

The man stammered, “I didn’t mean nothing, Shep,” and 
rammed his belly into his table trying to get as far as possible 
from us, which still did not take him out of earshot. 

Dorelli said, ‘“You won’t ever mean nothing, but that don’t 
keep you from trying,” and returned his attention to me. 
“I’m willing to go all the way with you. The kid’s dead; it’s 
not going to hurt her any. Me and Nancy lived in the same 
block,” he said after I’d ordered a drink for him. “Old man 
Kane had a candy-store on the corner. She used to pinch 
cigarettes for me.” He laughed. “Her old 
man kicked hell out of me once for showing 
her how to get nickels out of the telephone 
with a piece of wire. You know, the old-style 
ones. We couldn’t’ve been more than in the 
third grade.” He laughed again, low in his 
throat. “I wanted to glaum some fixtures 
from a row of houses they were building 
around the corner and plant ’em in his cellar, 
and tell Schultz, the cop on the beat, to pay 
him back; but she wouldn’t let me.” 

Nora said: “You must’ve been a little 
darling.” 

“I was that,” he said fondly. 
no more’n five or—” 

A feminine voice said: “I thought that was you.” 

I looked up and saw it was red-haired Miriam speaking to 
me. I said: “Hello.” 

She put her hands on her hips and stared somberly at me. 
“So he knew too much for you.” 

“Maybe, but he took it on the lam down the fire-escape with 
his shoes in his hand before he told us any of it.” 

“Like hell!” 

“All right. 
for us?” 

“Where Wynant is,” she said. 

“So? Where is he?” 

“T don’t know. Art knew.” 

“T wish he’d told us. We—” 

“Who do you think you’re kidding?” she broke in. ‘Art 
thought knowing was going to get him a lot of money, poor 
sap! He didn’t know what it was going to get him.” 

“Did he tell you he knew?” I asked. 

“I’m not as dumb as you think. He told me he knew some- 
thing that was going to get him big dough, and I’ve seen how 
it worked out. I guess I can put two and two together.” 

- “Sometimes the answer’s four,” I said, “and sometimes it’s 


“Maybe 


“Listen. Once when I was 


What do you think he knew that was too much 


twenty-two. I’m not working for Wynant. Do you want to 
help—” 
“No. He was a rat, and he held out on the people he was 


ratting for. He asked for what he got—only don’t expect me 
to forget that I left him with you and Guild, and the next time 
anybody saw him he was dead,” she said, and walked away. 
Her carriage was remarkably graceful. 

“I don’t know as I’d want to be mixed up with that dame,” 
Studsy said thoughtfully. “She’s mean medicine.” 

Dorelli winked at me. 

Dorothy touched my arm. “I don’t understand, Nick.” 

I told her that was all right, and addressed Dorelli: “You 
were telling us about Julia Wolf.” 

“Uh-huh. Well, old man Kane booted her out when she was 
fifteen or sixteen, and got in some kind of a ‘jam with a high- 
school teacher, and she took up with a guy called Face Pep- 
pler, a smart kid if he didn’t talk too much. I remember once 
me and Face were—” He broke off and cleared his throat. 
“Anyways, Face and her stuck together—it must be five, six 
years, throwing out the time he was in the army and she was 
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living with some guy that I can’t remember his name—a 
cousin of Dick O’Brien’s, a skinny dark-headed guy that liked 
his liquor. But she went back to Face when he come out of 
the army, and they stuck together till they got nailed trying 
te shake down some bird from Toronto. Face took it and got 
her off with six months—they give him the business. Last 
I heard, he was still in. I saw her when she came out—she 
touched me for a couple hundred to blow town. I hear from 
her once, when she sends it back to me and tells me Julia 
Wolf’s her name now, and she likes the big city fine, but I 
know Face is hearing from her right along. So when I move 
here in ’28, I look her up. She’s—” 

Miriam came back and stood with her hands on her hips as 
before. “I’ve been thinking over what you said. You must 
think I’m pretty dumb. You killed Art, and—” 

“Not so loud, girlie.” Studsy rose and took her arm. His 
voice was soothing. “Come along. I want to talk to you.” 
He led her toward the bar. 

Dorelli winked again. ‘He likes that. Well, I was saying 
I looked her up when I moved here, and she told me she had 
this job with Wynant, and he was nuts about her, and she 
was sitting pretty. It seems they learned her shorthand in 
Ohio when she was doing her six months, and she figures 
maybe it’ll be an in to something—you know, maybe she can 
get a job somewheres where they’ll go out and leave the safe 
open. A agency had sent her over to do a couple days’ work 
for Wynant, and she figured maybe he’d be worth more for a 
long pull than for a quick tap and a get-away, 
so she give him the business and wound up 
with a steady connection. 

“She was smart enough to tell him she had 
a record and was trying to go straight now 
and all that, so’s not to have the racket spoiled 
if he found out anyhow, because she said his 
lawyer was a little leery of her and might 
have her looked up. I don’t know just what 
she was doing, you understand, because it’s 
her game, and she don’t need my help, and 
even if we are pals in a way, there’s no sense 
in telling me anything I might want to go to 
her boss with. Understand, she wasn’t my girl or anything— 
we was just a couple old friends, been kids playing together. 
Well, I used to see her once in a while—we used to come here 
a lot—till he kicked up too much of a fuss, and then she said 
she was going to cut it out, she wasn’t going to lose a soft 
bed over a few drinks with me. So that was that. That was 
in October, I guess, and she stuck to it. I haven’t seen her 
since.” 

“Who else did she run around with?” I asked. 

Dorelli shook his head. “I don’t know. She don’t do much 
talking about people.” 

“She was wearing a diamond engagement-ring. Know any- 
thing about it?” 

“Nothing except she didn’t get it from me. 
wearing it when I seen her last.” 

“Do you think she meant to throw in with Peppler again 
when he got out?” 

“Maybe. She didn’t seem to worry much about him being 
in, but she liked to work with him all right, and I guess 
they’d’ve teamed up again.” 

“And how about the cousin of Dick O’Brien, the skinny 
dark-headed lush? What became of him?” 

Dorelli looked at me in surprise. “Search me.” 


She wasn’t 


TUDSY returned alone. “Maybe I’m wrong,” he said as 
he sat down, “but I think somebody could do something 
with that cluck if they took hold of her right.” 

Dorelli said: ‘By the throat.” 

Studsy grinned good-naturedly. “No. She’s trying to get 
somewhere. She works hard at her singing lessons, and—” 

Dorelli looked at his empty glass and said: “This tiger milk 
of yours must be doing her pipes a lot of good.” He turned 
his head to yell at Pete: “Hey, you with the knapsack, some 
more of the same. We got to sing in the choir tomorrow.” 

The hunchbacked waiter Pete said: “Coming up, Sheppy.” 

An immensely fat blond man—so blond he was nearly albino 
—who had been sitting at Miriam’s table came over and said 
to me in a thin, tremulous, effeminate voice: “So you're the 
party who put it to little Art Nunhei—”’ 

Dorelli hit the fat man in his fat belly, as hard as he could 
without getting up. Studsy, suddenly on his feet, leaned over 
Dorelli and smashed a big fist into the fat man’s face. I 
noticed, foolishly, that he still led with his right. Hunch- 
backed Pete came up behind the fat man and banged his 
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empty tray down with full force on the fat man’s head. The 
fat man fell back, upsetting three people and a table. Both 
bartenders were with us by then. One of them hit the fat 
man with a blackjack as he tried to get up, knocking him 
forward on hands and knees; the other put a hand down inside 
the fat man’s collar in back, twisting the collar to choke him. 
With Dorelli’s help they got the fat man to his feet and 
hustled him out. 

Pete looked after them and sucked a tooth. ‘That damned 
Sparrow,” he explained to me, “you can’t take no chances on 
him when he’s drinking.” 


TUDSY was at the next table, the one that had been upset, 

helping people pick up themselves and their possessions. 
“That's bad,” he was saying, ‘bad for business; but where 
you going to draw the line? I aint running a dive, but I aint 
trying to run a young ladies’ seminary, neither.” 

Dorothy was pale, frightened, Nora wide-eyed and amazed. 
“It’s a madhouse,” she said. ‘“What’d they do that for?” 

“You know as much about it as I do,” I told her. 

Dorelli and the bartenders came in again, looking pretty 
pleased with themselves. Dorelli and Studsy returned to 
their seats at our table. 

“You boys are impulsive,” I said. 

Studsy repeated, “Impulsive,” and laughed: ‘‘Ha-ha-ha!” 

Dorelli was serious. ‘Any time that guy starts anything, 
you got to start it first. It’s too late when he gets going. We 
seen him like that before, aint we, Studsy?” 

“Like what?” I asked. ‘He hadn’t done anything.” 

Studsy said: ‘Uh-huh, he’s hysterical.” 

It was about two o’clock when we said good-nights and left 
the Pigiron Club. 

Dorothy slumped down in her corner of the taxicab and 
said: “I’m going to be sick. I know Iam. I can’t go to Aunt 
Alice’s like this. She’d have a fit. And she would have to 
see me, because I forgot the key and I’d have to wake her up.” 

Nora said: “I love you, Nickie, because you smell nice and 
know such fascinating people.” 

Dorothy said: ‘It’s not much out of your way to drop me at 
Mamma’s, is it?” 

I said, ‘“‘No,” and gave the driver Mimi’s address. 

Nora said: “Come home with us.” 

Dorothy said: ‘‘No-o, I’d better not.” 

Nora asked, “Why not?” and Dorothy said, “Well, I don’t 
think I ought to,” and that kind of thing went on until the 
taxicab stopped at the Courtland. 

I got out and helped Dorothy out. 
my arm. 

“Please come up, just for a minute.” 

Nora said, “Just for a minute,” and got out of the taxicab. 

I told the driver to wait. We went upstairs. Dorothy rang 
the bell. Gilbert, in pajamas and bathrobe, opened the door. 
He raised one hand in a warning gesture and said in a low 
voice: ‘The police are here.” 

Mimi came to meet us as we went in. “I never was so glad 
to see anybody!” She had on a pinkish satin robe over a 
pinkish silk nightgown, and her face was pink and by no 
means unhappy. “Now I’m going to stop worrying and leave 
it all up to you, Nick. You'll have to tell the foolish little 
woman what to do.” 

She drew us back toward the living-room, chattering: “You 
know Lieutenant Guild. He’s been very nice, but I’m sure I 
must have tried his patience. But now you're here, and—” 

We went into the living-room. 


She leaned heavily on 


UILD said, ‘‘Hello,” to me and, “Good evening, Ma’am,” to 

Nora. The man with him, the one he had called Andy and 

who had helped him search our rooms the morning of Dorelli’s 
visit, nodded and grunted at us. 

“What's up?” I asked. 

Guild looked at Mimi out of the corners of his eyes, then 
at me, and said: “‘The Boston police found Bortensen or Rose- 
walter or whatever you want to call him, at his first wife’s 
place, and asked him some questions for us. The chief answer 
seems to be he don’t have anything to do with Julia Wolf get- 
ting killed or not getting killed, and Mrs. Bortensen can prove 
it because she’s been holding out what amounts to the goods 
on Wynant.” His eyes focused on Mimi again. ‘The lady kind 
of don’t want to say yes and kind of don’t want to say no.” 

I said, ‘“‘She’s probably frightened,” and Mimi tried to look 
frightened. ‘Has he been divorced from the first wife?” 

“Not according to the first wife.” 

Mimi said: ‘‘She’s lying, I bet.” 

I said: ‘“Sh-h-h! —Is he coming back to New York?” 


“It looks like he’s going to make us extradite him if we 
want him.” 

“Do you want him that bad?” ; 

Guild moved his big shoulders. “If bringing him back’ll 
help us on this murder. I don’t care much about any of the 
old charges or the bigamy.” 

I asked Mimi: “Well?” 

“Can I talk to you alone?” 

I looked at Guild, who said: “Anything that’ll help.” 

Dorothy touched my arm. “Nick, I—I want to talk to you 
first—alone.” 

I patted her hand. “Afterward.” 

Mimi led me into her bedroom and carefully shut the door. 
I sat on the bed and lit a cigarette. Mimi leaned back against 
the door and smiled at me very gently and trustingly. 

Then she said, “You do like me, Nick,” and when I said 
nothing, she asked: “Don’t you?” 

“No.” 

She laughed and came away from the door. “You mean 
you don’t approve of me.” She sat on the bed beside me. 
“But you do like me well enough to help me, and—” 

The door opened, and Dorothy came in. ‘Nick, I’ve got 
to—” 

Mimi jumped up and confronted her daughter. 
of here,” she said through her teeth. 

Dorothy flinched, but she said: “I won’t. 
to make a—” 

Mimi slashed Dorothy across the mouth with the back of 
her hand. “Get out of here.” 

Dorothy screamed and put a hand to her mouth. Holding 
it there, holding her wide frightened’ eyes on Mimi’s face, she 
backed out of the room. 

Mimi shut the door again. 

I said: “You must come over to our place some time and 
bring your whips.” 

She did not seem to hear me. Her eyes were heavy, brood- 
ing, and when she spoke, her voice seemed heavier, throatier, 
than usual: 

“My daughter’s in love with you.” 

“Nonsense.” 

“She is, and she’s jealous of me. She has absolute spasms 
whenever I get within ten feet of you.” 

“Nonsense! Maybe she’s got a little hangover from the 
crush she had on me when she was twelve, but that’s all it is.” 


“Get out 


You're not going 


IMI shook her head. “You’re wrong, but never mind.” 
She sat down on the bed beside me again. ‘You've got to 
help me out of this. I—” 

“Sure,” I said. ‘You’re a delicate flower that needs a great 
big man’s protection.” 

She waved a hand. 
You know what I mean.” 

“Just about; but you’ve been doing the coquetting ever 
since—” 

“I know. That was a game. I’m not playing now. Chris 
made a fool of me, Nick, an out-and-out fool; and now he’s in 
trouble and expects me to help him. I'll help him!” She put 
a hand on my knee, and her pointed nails dug into my flesh. 
“The police, they don’t believe me. How can I make them 
believe that he’s lying, that I know nothing more than I’ve 
told them about the murder?” 

“You probably can’t,” I said slowly, “especially since Bor- 
tensen’s only repeating what you told me a few hours ago.” 

She caught her breath, and her nails dug into me again. 
“Did you tell them that?” 

“Not yet.” I took her hand off my knee. 

She sighed with relief. “And of course you won’t tell them 
now, will you? Because it’s a lie. He lied and I lied. I didn’t 
find anything, anything at all.” 

I said: “We’re back where we were earlier, and I believe 
you just as much now as I did then. What happened to those 
new terms we were on? You understanding me, me under- 
standing you, no games, no playing.” 

She slapped my hand lightly. “All right. I did find some- 
thing—not much, but something; and I’m not going to give 
it up to help Chris. You can understand how I feel about it, 
Nick. You’d feel the same—” 

“Maybe,” I said; “but the way it stands, I’ve got no reason 
for putting in with you. Your Chris is no enemy of mine. 
I’ve got nothing to gain by helping you frame him.” 

She sighed. “I’ve been thinking about that a lot. I don’t 
suppose what money I could give you would mean much to 
you now—nor anything else I could do for you. But aren’t 
you interested in saving Clyde?” 


“Stop being so damned coquettish! 


“Not necessarily. I don’t think he needs saving. The police 
haven’t got much on him. He’s screwy; he was in town the 


day Julia was killed; and she had been gypping him. That’s 


not enough to arrest him on.” 

She laughed again. ‘But with my contribution?” 

“I don’t know. What is it?” I asked, and went on without 
waiting for the answer I did not expect. “Whatever it is, 
you're being a sap, Mimi. You’ve got Chris 
cold on bigamy. Sock that to him. There’s 
no” 

She smiled sweetly and said: “But I am 
holding that in reserve to use after this if 
he=—” 

“Tf he gets past the murder charge, huh? 
Well, it won’t work out that way, lady. You 
can get him about three days in jail. By that 
time the District Attorney will have questioned 
him and checked up on him enough to know 
that he didn’t kill Julia, and that you’ve been 
making a chump of the D. A. And when you 
spring your little bigamy charge, the D. A. will tell you to 
go jump in the lake, and he’ll refuse to prosecute.” 

“But he can’t do that, Nick.” 

“Can and will,” I assured her; ‘and if he can dig up proof 
that you’re holding out something, he’ll make it as tough for 
you as he can.” 

She chewed her lip. “I don’t want him to get off,” she said 
presently, ‘and I don’t want to get into any trouble myself.” 

She smiled and put a hand on my cheek and kissed me and 
stood up. ‘“You’re such a beast. Well, I’m going to believe 
you.” She went around the bed to a closet, opened the door, 
pushed some clothes aside and put a hand among other clothes 
behind them. “That’s funny,” she said. 

“Funny?” I stood up. “It’s a panic. 
on the floor. I started toward the door. 

“Don’t be so bad-tempered,” she said. “I’ve got it.” She 
turned to me, holding a wadded handkerchief in her hand. 
As I approached, she opened the handkerchief to show me a 
three-inch length of watch-chain, broken at one end, attached 
at the other to a small gold knife. The handkerchief was a 
woman’s, and there were brown stains on it. 

“Well?” I asked. 

“It was in her hand, and I saw it when they left me with 
her, and I knew it was Clyde’s, so I took it.” 

“You're sure it’s his?” 

“Yes,” she said impatiently. ‘See, they’re gold, silver, and 
copper links. He had it made out of the first batches of metal 
that came through that smelting process he invented. Any- 
body who knows him at all well can identify it—there can’t 
be another like it.” She turned the knife over to let me see 
the CMW engraved in it. “They’re his initials. I never saw 
the knife before, but I’d know the chain anywhere. Clyde’s 
worn it for years.” 

“Is that your handkefchief ?” 

“Yes,” 

“And the stain on it’s blood?” 

“Yes. They were in her hand—I told you—and there was 
some blood on them. I’m telling you everything that hap- 
pened exactly as it happened.” 

“I hope so. It’s about time. You’re sure Julia didn’t come 
to, enough to say anything, while you were alone with her?” 

“You're trying to make me mad again. Of course I’m sure.” 

“All right,” I said. “Wait here. I’ll get Guild.” 


It'll have Guild rolling 


CHAPTER NINE 


ORA, looking a little sleepy, was entertaining Guild and 
Andy in the living-room. The Wynant offspring were not 
in sight. 
“Go ahead,” I told Guild. 
she’s readied up for you.” 
“OQ. K. —Come on, Andy.” They went out. 
“Where’s Dorothy?” I asked Nora. 


“First door to the left. I think 


She yawned. “I thought she was with you and her mother. 
Gilbert’s around somewhere. Do we have to hang around 
long?” 


“Not long.” I went back down the passageway past Mimi’s 
door to another bedroom door, which was open, and looked in. 
Nobody was there. A door facing it was shut. I knocked. 

Dorothy’s voice: “What is it?” 

“Nick,” I said and went in. 

She was lying on her side on a bed, dressed except for her 
slippers. Gilbert was sitting on the bed beside her. Her 
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mouth seemed a little puffy, but it may have been from crying; 
her eyes were red. She raised her head to stare sullenly at me. 

“Still want to talk to me?” I asked. 

Gilbert got up from the bed, ‘“Where’s Mamma?” 

“Talking to the police.” 

He said something I did not catch, and left the room. 

Dorothy shuddered. “He gives me the creeps,” she said, 
and then remembered to stare sullenly at me 
again. “What made you turn against me like 
that?” she asked. 

“You're being silly.” I sat down where 
Gilbert had been sitting. ‘Do you know any- 
thing about this knife and chain your mother’s 
supposed to have found?” 

“No. Where?” 

“What'd you want to tell me?” 

“Nothing—now,” she said disagreeably, ‘‘ex- 
cept you might at least wipe her lipstick off 
your mouth.” 

I wiped it off. 

“What did Mamma say—about me?” 

“She said you’re in love with me.” 

She began to cry. “Everybody’s made so much fun of me 
about it—Mamma and Gilbert and Harbison—I—” 

I put my arms around her. ‘To hell with them.” 

After a while she asked, “Is Mamma in love with you?” 

“Good God, no! She hates men.” — 

“I hate her,” Dorothy said. 

“So you told me last week. ... Something I meant to 
ask you: did you know, or did you ever see the Arthur Nun- 
heim we were talking about in the speak-easy tonight?” 

She looked sharply at me. “No.” 

“He was mentioned in the newspapers,” I reminded her. 
“He was the one who told the police about Dorelli knowing 
Julia Wolf.” 

“I didn’t remember his name,” she said. 
ever having heard it until tonight.” 

I described him. “Ever see him?” 

“No.” 

“Know any of the people we saw at Studsy’s tonight—or 
anything about them?” 

“No. Honestly, Nick, I’d tell you if I knew anything at 
all that might help you.” 

Some one knocked on the door. 


“T don’t remember 


“All right,” I called. 


poe opened the door far enough to stick his head in. He 
tried to keep curiosity from showing in his face, while 
saying: “The Lieutenant wants to see you.” 

“Tl be back,” I told Dorothy, and followed him out. 

He shut the door behind me and put his mouth close to my 
ear. “The kid was at the keyhole,” he muttered. 

“Gilbert ?” 

“Yep. He had time to get away from it when he heard me 
coming, but he was there, right enough.” 

“That’s mild for him,” I said. ‘“How’d you all make out 
with Mrs. B.?” 

He puckered his thick lips up in an O and blew breath out 
noisily. ‘What a dame!” 

We went into Mimi’s bedroom. She was sitting in a deep 
chair by a window looking very pleased with herself. She 
smiled gayly at me and said: “My soul is spotless now. I’ve 
confessed everything.” 

Guild stood by a table wiping his face with a handkerchief. 
The knife and chain, and the handkerchief they had been 
wrapped in, were on the table. 

“Finished?” I asked. 

“TI don’t know, and that’s a fact,” he said. “I’d like to talk 
to Mr. Charles, if you’ll excuse us for a couple of minutes.” 

“You can talk here.” She got up from the chair. “T’ll go 
out and talk to Mrs. Charles till you’re through.” She tapped 
my cheek playfully with the tip of a forefinger as she passed 
me. “Don’t let them say too horrid things about me, Nick.” 

Andy opened the door for her, shut it behind her, and made 
the O and the blowing noise again. 

“Well,” I asked, “what’s what?” 

Guild cleared his throat. ‘She told us about finding this 
here chain and knife on the floor where the Wolf dame had 
most likely broke it off fighting with Wynant, and she told 
us the reasons why she’d hid it till now. Between me and you, 
that don’t make any too much sense; but maybe that aint the 
way to look at it. I don’t know what to make of her in a lot 
of ways.” 

“The chief thing,” I advised him, “is not to let her tire you 
out. When you catch her in a lie, she admits it and gives you 
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another lie to take its place, and when you catch her in that 
one, admits it and gives you still another, and so on. Most 
people—even women—get discouraged after you’ve caught 
them in the third or fourth straight lie, and fall back on either 
the truth or silence; but not Mimi. She keeps trying.” 

Guild said: “Hm-m-m. Maybe.... Look here, do you think 
she killed that dame?” 

“I wish I knew,” I said. “That chain business looks like a 
plant, all right, but— We can find out whether he had a chain 
like that, maybe whether he still has it. If she remembered 
the chain so well, there’s no reason why she couldn’t have told 
a jeweler how to make one, and anybody can buy a knife and 
have initials engraved on it. Of course if she did plant it, 
it’s more likely she had the original chain—but that’s some- 
thing for you folks to check up.” 

“We're doing the best we can,” Guild said patiently. 
you do think she did it?” 

“The murder?” I shook my head. “I haven’t got that far 
yet. How about Nunheim? Did the bullets match up?” 

“They did—from the same gun as was used on the dame— 
all five of them.” 

“He was shot five times?” 

“He was, and close enough to burn his clothes.” 

“I saw his girl, the big red-head, tonight in a speak,” I told 
him. ‘“She’s saying’ you and I killed him because he knew 
too much.” 

He said: ‘“Hm-m-m. What speak was that? 
to talk to her.” 

“Studsy Burke’s Pigiron Club,” I said, and gave him the 
address. “Dorelli hangs out there too. He tells 
me Julia Wolf’s real name is Nancy Kane, 
and she has a boy friend doing time in Ohio 
—Face Peppler.” 

From the tone of Guild’s “Yes?” I imagined 
he had already found out about Peppler and 
about Julia’s past. ‘And what else did you 
pick up in your travels?” 

“A friend of mine—Larry Crowley, a press- 
agent—saw Bortensen coming out of a hock- 
shop on Sixth near Forty-sixth yesterday 
afternoon.” 

“Veg?” 

“You don’t seem to get excited about my news. 


“So 


I might want 


If you 
people think that I’m not coming clean with you, you ought 
to say so.” 

“No, no,” Guild said hastily, “it’s nothing like that, Mr. 


Charles.” His face had reddened. ‘The fact is, the Commis- 
sioner’s been riding us for action, and I guess I been kind of 
passing it on. This second murder’s made things tough.... 
Well, the same gun and a lot of bullets, same as with her, but 
that’s about all. It was a rooming-house hallway in between 
a couple stores. Nobody there claims they know Nunheim or 
Wynant or anybody else we can connect. The door’s left 
unlocked; anybody could walk in—but that don’t make too 
much sense when you come to think of it.” 

“Nobody saw or heard anything?” 

“Sure, they heard the shooting, but they didn’t see anybody 
doing it.” 

“Find any empty shells?” 

He shook his head. “Neither time. Probably a revolver.” 

“And he emptied it both times—counting the shot that hit 
her telephone—if, like a lot of people, he carried an empty 
chamber under the hammer.” 


*\7 OU’RE not trying to find a Chinese angle on it, are you,” 
Guild complained, “just because they shoot like that?” 

“No, but any kind of angle would help some. Find out 
where Nunheim was the afternoon the girl was killed?” 

“Uh-huh. Hanging around the girl’s building—part of the 
time, anyhow. And the day before the killing, he had been up 
to her apartment, according to an elevator-boy. The boy says 
he came down right away, and he don’t know whether he got 
in or not.” 

I said: “So! Maybe Miriam’s right; maybe he did know 
too much. Find out anything about the four thousand differ- 
ence between what Macaulay gave her and what Clyde 
Wynant says he got from her?” 

“No.” 

“Dorelli says she always had plenty of money. 
she once lent him five thousand in cash.” 

Guild raised his eyebrows. ‘Yes?” 

“Yes. He also says Wynant knew about her record.” 

“Seems to me,” Guild said slowly, ‘‘Dorelli did a lot of 
talking to you.” 


He says 





“He likes to talk. Find out anything more about what 
Wynant was working on when he left?” 

“No. You’re kind of interested in that shop of his.” 

“Why not? He’s an inventor; the shop’s his place. I’d like 
to have a look at it some time.” 

“Help yourself. Tell me some more about Dorelli, and how 
to go about getting him to open up.” 

“He likes to talk. Do you know a fellow called Sparrow? 
A big fat pale fellow with a pansy voice.” 

Guild frowned. ‘No. Why?” 

“He was there—with Miriam—and wanted to take a crack 
at me, but they wouldn’t let him.” 

“And what’d he want to do that for?” 

“I don’t know. Maybe because she told him I helped knock 
Nunheim off—helped you.” 

Guild said: “Oh.” He looked at his watch. “It’s getting 
kind of late. Suppose you drop in and see me some time 
tomorrow—today.” 

I said, “Sure,” instead of the things I was thinking, nodded 
at him and at Andy, and went out to the living-room with 
them. 

Nora was sleeping on the sofa. Mimi put down the book 
she was reading. Guild and Andy said their good-nights, and 
left. 

Mimi sighed. 

Gilbert came in. 

“No,” I said. 

Gilbert asked, not argumentatively, but as if he wanted to 
know: “Why couldn’t he?” 

“He could’ve, but he didn’t. Would he have 
written those letters throwing suspicion on 
Mimi, the one person who was helping him by 
hiding the chief evidence against him?” 

“But maybe he didn’t know that. Maybe—” 

“He knows who killed her,” Dorothy said 
from the doorway. She was still dressed. She 
stared at me fixedly, as if afraid to look at 
anybody else. 

Nora opened her eyes, pushed herself up 
on an elbow, and asked, “What?” sleepily. 
Nobody answered her. 

Mimi said, ‘““Now, Dorry, don’t let’s have one 
of those idiotic dramatic performances.” 

Dorothy said: ‘You can beat me after they’ve gone. 
will.” She said it without taking her eyes off mine. 

Mimi tried to look as if she did not know what her daughter 
was talking about. 

“Who does he know killed her?” I asked. 

Gilbert said: ‘“You’re making an ass of yourself, Dorry, 
you’re—”’ 

I interrupted him: “Let her. Let her say what she’s got 
to say. Who killed her, Dorothy?” 

She looked at her brother and lowered her eyes. She said 
indistinctly: “I don’t know. He knows.” She raised her eyes 
to mine and began to tremble. ‘“Can’t you see I’m afraid?” 
she cried. “I’m afraid of them. Take me away and I'll tell 
you, but I’m afraid of them.” 

I said: “Sure, I'll take you away, but I’d like to have it out 
now while we’re all together.” 

Dorothy shook her head. “I’m afraid.” 

Nora stood up and stretched without lifting her arms. Her 
face was pink and lovely, as it always is when she has been 
sleeping. She smiled drowsily at me and said: “Let’s go home. 
I don’t like these people. Come on, get your hat and coat, 
Dorothy.” 

Mimi said to Dorothy: ‘Go to bed.” 

Dorothy put the tips of the fingers of her left hand to her 
mouth and whispered through them: ‘Don’t let her beat me, 
Nick.” 

Mimi made an animal noise in her throat; muscles thickened 
on the back of her neck, and she put her weight on the balls 
of her feet. 

Nora stepped between Mimi and Dorothy. I caught Mimi 
by a shoulder as she started forward, put my other arm 
around her waist from behind, and lifted her off her feet. She 
screamed and hit back at me with her fists, and her hard 
sharp high heels made dents in my shins. 

Nora pushed Dorothy out of the room and stood in the 
doorway watching us. Then clumsy, ineffectual blows on my 
back and shoulder brought me around to find Gilbert pum- 
meling me. I shoved him aside. ‘Cut it out. I don’t want to 
hurt you, Gilbert.” I carried Mimi over to the sofa and 
dumped her on her back on it, sat on her knees, got a wrist 
in each hand. 


“I’m tired of policemen,” she said. 
“Do they really think Chris did it?” 


You 


Presently she began to laugh. “Oh, Gil, did you really try 
to protect me? And from Nick?” Her laughter increased. 
“It was awfully sweet of you, but awfully silly. Why, he’s a 
monster, Gil. Nobody could.” 

I looked sidewise at Nora. Her mouth was set, and her eyes 
were almost black with anger. I touched her arm. “Let’s 
blow. Give your mother a drink, Gilbert. She’ll be all right 
in a minute or two.” 

Dorothy, hat and coat in her hands, tiptoed to the outer 
door. Nora and I found our hats and coats and followed her 
out, leaving Mimi laughing into my handkerchief on the sofa. 

None of the three of us had much to say in the taxicab that 
carried us over to the Normandie. It had been a full day. 


CHAPTER TEN 


was nearly five when we got home. Asta greeted us 
boisterously. I lay down on the floor to play with her while 
Nora went into the pantry to make coffee. Dorothy wanted to 
tell me something that happened to her when she was a little 
child. 

I said: “No. You tried that Monday. What is it—a gag? 
It’s late. And I’m tired—I been ironing all day.” 

She pouted at me. ‘You seem to be trying to make it as 
hard for me as you can.” 

“Listen, Dorothy,” I said, “you either know something you 
were afraid to say in front of Mimi and Gilbert, or you don’t. 
If you do, spit it out.” 

She twisted a fold of her skirt and looked sulkily at it. She 
spoke in a whisper loud enough for anybody in the room to 
hear: ‘“Gil’s been seeing my father; and he saw him today; 
and my father told him who killed Miss Wolf.” 

“Who?’’ 

She shook her head. “He wouldn’t tell me.” 

“What else did he tell you?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Where is your father?” 

“Gil didn’t tell me.” 

“When did he meet him?” 

“He didn’t tell me. Please don’t be mad, Nick. I’ve told 
you everything he told me.” 

“And a fat lot it is!” I growled. 

Nora came in with the coffee. She said: “We’re all worn 
out and jumpy. Let’s send the pup downstairs for the night, 
and turn in and do our talking after we’ve had some rest. 
Come on, Dorothy, I'll bring your coffee into the bedroom and 
give you some night-clothes.” 

Dorothy got up, said to me, “Good night. I’m sorry I’m so 
silly,” and followed Nora out. 

When Nora returned, she sat down on the floor beside me. 
“Our Dorry does her share of weeping and whining,” she said. 
“Admitting life’s not too pleasant for her just now, still—” 
She yawned. ‘What was her fearsome secret?” . 

I told her what Dorothy had told me. “It sounds like a lot 
of hooey.” 

Nora yawned again. Why don’t we make a list,” she said, 
“of all the suspects and all the motives and clues and check 
them off against—” 

“You do it. I’m going to bed. What’s a clue, Mamma?” 

“It's like when Gilbert tiptoed over to the phone tonight 
when I was alone in the living-room, and he thought I was 
asleep, and told the operator not to put through any incoming 
calls until morning.” 

“Well, well!” 

“And,” she said, “it’s like Dorothy discovering that she had 
Aunt Alice’s key all the time.” 

“Well, well!” 

“And it’s like Studsy nudging Dorelli under the table when 
he started to tell you about the drunken cousin of—what was 
it?—Dick O’Brien’s that Julia Wolf knew.” 

I got up and put our cups on a table. “I don’t see how any 
detective can hope to get along without being married to you, 
but just the same, you’re overdoing it. Studsy nudging Dorelli 
is my idea of something to spend a lot of time not worrying 
about. I’d rather worry about whether they pushed Sparrow 
around to keep me from being hurt, or to keep me from being 
told something. I’m sleepy.” 5 

“So am I,” she said. ‘Look, it’s daylight.” ... 

Nora shook me awake shortly after ten. ‘The telephone,” 
she said. “It’s Herbert Macaulay and he says it’s important.” 

I went into the bedroom—TI had slept in the living-room— 
to the telephone. Dorothy was sleeping soundly. I mumbled, 
“Hello,” into the telephone. 
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Macaulay said: “It’s too early for that lunch, but I’ve got 
to see you right away. Can I come up now?” 

“Sure. Come up for breakfast.” 

“T’ve had it. Get yours, and I’ll be up in fifteen minutes.” 

“Right.” 

I put cold water on my face and hands, brushed my teeth 
and hair, and went back to the living-room. ‘‘He’s coming up,” 
I told Nora. ‘He’s had breakfast, but you’d better order some 
coffee for him. I want chicken livers.” 

“Am I invited to your party, or do I—” 

“Sure. You’ve never met Macaulay, have you? He’s a 
pretty good guy. I was attached to his outfit for a few days 
once, up around Vaux, and we looked each other up after the 
war. He threw a couple of jobs my way, including the 
Wynant one.” 

I looked through the morning papers. They had the news 
of Bortensen’s being picked up by the Boston police, and of 
Nunheim’s murder; but further developments of what the 
tabloids called “The Hell’s Kitchen Gang War,’ got more 
space. 

Macaulay and the bellboy who brought Asta up arrived 
together. Asta liked Macaulay, because when he patted her, 
he gave her something to set her weight against: she was 
never very fond of gentleness. 

He had lines around his mouth this morning, and some of 
the rosiness was gone from his cheeks. ‘‘Where’d the police 


get this new line?” he asked. “Do they think—” He broke 
off as Nora came in. 
“Nora, this is Herbert Macaulay,” I said. “My wife.” 


They shook hands; and Nora said: “Nick would only let 
me order some coffee for you. Can’t I—” 

“No, thanks, I’ve just finished breakfast.” 

I said: “Now, what’s this about the police?” 

He hesitated. ‘I don’t want to cause Mrs. Charles anxiety,” 
he said. “But Lieutenant Guild came to see me this morning. 
First he showed me a piece of watch-chain with a knife at- 
tached to it, and asked me if I’d ever seen them before. I 
told him I thought I had: I thought they looked like Wynant’s. 
Then he asked me if I knew of any way in which they could 
have come into anybody else’s possession, and after some beat- 
ing about the bush, I discovered that by anybody else he 
meant you or Mimi. I told him certainly—Wynant could have 
given them to either of you; you could have stolen them or 
found them on the street, or have been given them by some- 
body who stole them or found them on the street, or—” 

There were spots of color in Nora’s cheeks, and her eyes 
were dark. ‘The idiot!” 

“Now, now,” I said. “He was heading in that direction last 
night. I think it’s likely my old pal Mimi gave him a prod or 
two. What else did he turn the searchlight on?” 

“He wanted to know about—what he asked was: ‘Do you 
figure Charles and the Wolf dame was still playing around 
together? Or was that all washed up?’” 

“That’s the Mimi touch, all right,” I said. 
tell him?” 

“I told him I didn’t know whether you were ‘still’ playing 
around together, because I didn’t know that you had ever 
played around together, and reminded him that you hadn’t 
been living in New York for a long time, anyway.” 

“What'd he say to that?” 

“Nothing. He asked me if I thought Bortensen knew about 
you and Mimi, and when I asked him what about you and 
Mimi, he accused me of acting the innocent.” 


“What'd you 


WAITER came in with our breakfast. When he had set 

the table and gone, Macaulay said: “You’ve nothing to 
be afraid of. I’m going to turn Wynant over to the police.” 
His voice was unsteady and a little choked. 

“Are you sure he did it?” I asked. “I’m not.” 

He said simply: “I know.” He cleared his throat. ‘Even 
if there was a chance in a thousand of my being wrong,—and 
there isn’t,—he’s a madman, Charles. He shouldn’t be loose.” 

“That’s probably right enough,” I began; “and if you 
know—” 

“I know,” he repeated. “I saw him the afternoon he killed 
her; it couldn’t’ve been half an hour after he’d killed her, 
though I didn’t know that, didn’t even know she’d been killed. 
I—well—I know it now.” 

“You met him in Hermann’s office?” 

“What?” 

“You were supposed to have been in the office of a man 
named Hermann, on Fifty-seventh Street, from around three 
o’clock till around four that afternoon. At least, that’s what 
the police told me.” 
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“That’s right,” he said. “I mean that’s the story they got. 
What really happened: after I failed to find Wynant or any 
news of him at the Plaza, and phoned my office and Julia with 
no better results, I gave him up and started walking down 
to Hermann’s. He’s a mining engineer, a client of mine I had 
business with. When I got to Fifty-seventh Street, I suddenly 
got a feeling that I was being followed—you know the feeling. 
There was a small sallow man I thought I’d seen around the 
Plaza, but— The quickest way to find out seemed to be by 
taking a taxi, so I did that and told the driver to drive east. 
There was too much traffic there for me to see whether this 
small man or anybody else took a taxi after me, so I had my 
driver turn south at Third, east again on Fifty-sixth and south 
again on Second Avenue, and by that time I was pretty sure 
a yellow taxi was following me. And at the next corner, when 
a red light stopped us, I saw Wynant. 

“He was in a taxicab going west on Fifty-fifth Street. 
Naturally, that didn’t surprise me very much: we were only 
two blocks from Julia’s, and I took it for granted he was now 
on his way over to meet me at the Plaza. He was never very 
punctual. So I told my driver to turn west, but at Lexington 
Avenue—we were half a block behind him—Wynant’s taxicab 
turned south. That wasn’t the way to the Plaza and wasn’t 
even the way to my office, so I said to hell with him and 
turned my attention back to the taxi following me—and it 
wasn’t there any more. I kept a lookout behind all the way 
over to Hermann’s, and saw no sign at all of anybody follow- 
ing me.” 


ss HAT time was it when you saw Wynant?” I asked. 

“It must’ve been fifteen or twenty minutes past three. It 
was twenty minutes to four when I got to Hermann’s. I got 
through with him in ten or fifteen minutes and went back to 
my Office.” 

‘I take it you weren’t close enough to Wynant to see 
whether he looked excited, was wearing his watch-chain, or 
smelled of gunpowder—things like that.” 

“That’s right. All I saw was his profile going past, but 
don’t think I’m not sure it was Wynant.” 

“I won’t. Go ahead,” I said. 

“He didn’t phone again. I’d been back about an hour when 
the police phoned—Julia was dead. Now you must understand 
that I didn’t think Wynant had killed her—not for a minute. 
So when I went over there and the police began to ask me 
questions about him and I could see they suspected him, I did 
what ninety-nine out of a hundred lawyers would’ve done for 
their clients—I said nothing about having seen him in that 
neighborhood at about the time that the murder must have 
been committed.” 

“That’s understandable enough,” I agreed. 

“Exactly; and—well, the catch is, I never heard his side of 
the story. I’d expected him to show up, phone me, something, 
but he didn’t—until Tuesday, when I got that letter from him 
from Philadelphia, and there was not a word in it about his 
failure to meet me Friday, nothing about—but you saw the 
letter. What’d you think of it? Did it sound guilty?” 

“Not particularly,” I said. “It’s about what could be ex- 
pected from him if he didn’t kill her—no great alarm over 
the police suspecting him, except as it might interfere with his 
work. How sure are you he was coming from Julia’s when 
you saw him?” 

“I’m sure now. I thought it likely at first. Then I thought 
he might have been to his shop. It’s on First Avenue, just a 
few blocks from where I saw him, and though it’s been closed 
since he went away, we renewed the lease last month and 
everything’s there waiting for him to come back to it, and he 
could have been there that afternoon.” 

“Another thing: there was a fellow named Nunheim killed 
yesterday, a small—” 

“T’m coming to that,” he said. 

“I was thinking about the little fellow you thought might 
be- shadowing you.” 

Macaulay stared at me. 
Nunheim ?” 

“T don’t know. I was wondering.” 
“And I don’t know,” he said. 
Where was I? Oh, yes, about not being able to get in touch 
with Wynant. That put me in an uncomfortable position, 
since the police clearly thought I was in touch with him and 

lying about it. So did you, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” I admitted. 

“And you also, like the police, probably suspected that I 
had met him, either at the Plaza or later, on the day of the 
murder.” 


“You mean that might’ve been 


“T never saw Nunheim. 


“It seemed possible.” 

“Yes. And of course you were partly right. I had at least 
seen him; so, having lied instinctively and by inference, I now 
lied directly and deliberately. Hermann had been tied up in 
a conference all that afternoon and didn’t know how long I 
had been waiting to see him. Louise Jacobs is a good friend 
of mine. Without going into details, I told her she could help 
me help a client by saying I had arrived there at a minute 
or two after three o’clock, and she agreed readily enough. 
None of that’s important now. What’s important is that I 
heard from Wynant this morning.” 

“Another one of those screwy letters?” I asked. 

“No, he phoned. I made a date with him for tonight—for 
you and me. I told him you wouldn’t do anything for him 
unless you could see him, so he promised to meet us tonight. 
I’m going to take the police, of course. I can’t go on justify- 
ing my shielding him like this. I can get him an acquittal 
on grounds of insanity and have him put away. That’s all I 
can do, all I want to do.” 

“Have you told the police yet?” 

“No. He didn’t phone till just after they’d left. Anyway, 
I wanted to see you first. I wanted to tell you I hadn’t for- 
gotten what I owed you, and—” 

“Nonsense,” I said. 

“It’s not.” He turned to Nora. “I don’t suppose he ever 
told you he saved my life once in a shell-hole in—” 

“He’s nuts,” I told her. ‘He fired at a fellow and missed; 
and I fired at him and didn’t; and that’s all there was to it.” 
I addressed him again: “Why don’t you let the police wait 
awhile? Suppose you and I keep this date tonight and hear 
what he’s got to say. We—’ 

Dorothy, wearing a nightgown and a robe of Nora’s, both 
much too long for her, came in yawning. ‘Oh!’ she exclaimed 
when she saw Macaulay, and then, when she had recognized 
him: ‘Oh, hello, Mr. Macaulay. I didn’t know you were here. 
Is there any news of my Father?” 

He looked at me. I shook my head. He told her: “Not yet, 
but perhaps we’ll have some today.” 

I said: ‘“Dorothy’s had some, indirectly. Tell Macaulay 
about Gilbert.” 

She said to Macaulay: “Gil saw my father yesterday, and he 
told Gil who killed Miss Wolf.” 

Macaulay looked at me with puzzled eyes. 

“This doesn’t have to’ve happened,” I reminded him. 
what Gil says happened.” 

“T see. Then you think he might be—” 

“You haven’t done much talking to that family since hell 
broke loose, have you?” I asked. 

“No.” 

“It’s an experience. 
On 

Dorothy said angrily: “I think you’re horrid. 
my best to—” 

I caught Nora’s eye and made signals. She stood up say- 
ing: “Let’s go in the other room, Dorothy, and give these lads 
a chance to do whatever it is they think they’re doing.” 

Dorothy went reluctantly, but she went. 


“It's 


They’re all crazy, I think. They start 


I’ve done 


ACAULAY said: “She’s grown up to be something to look - 


at, hasn’t she?” He cleared his throat. ‘“I hope your 
wife won’t—” 
“Forget it. Nora’s all right. You started to tell me about 


your conversation with Wynant.” 

“He phoned right after the police left and said he’d seen 
the ad in the Times and wanted to know what I wanted. We 
made the date for tonight. Then he asked if I’d seen Mimi, 
and I told him I’d seen her once or twice since her return from 
Europe, and had also seen his daughter. And then he said 
this: ‘If my wife should ask for money, give her any sum in 
reason.’ ”’ 

“Tl be damned!” I said. 

Macaulay nodded. “That’s the way I felt about it. I asked 
him why, and he said what he’d read in the morning papers 
had convinced him that she was Rosewalter’s dupe, not his 
confederate, and he had reason to believe she was ‘kindly 
disposed’ toward him—Wynant. I began to see what he was 
up to, then, and I told him she had already turned the knife 
and chain over to the police. And try to guess what he said 
to that.” 

“T give up.” 

“He hemmed and hawed a bit—not much, mind you—and 
then as smooth as you like, asked: ‘You mean the chain and 
knife on the watch I left with Julia to be repaired?’ ” 

I laughed. ‘‘What’d you say?” 


“That stumped me. Before I could think up an answer, he 
was saying: "However, we can discuss that more fully when 
we meet tonight.’ I asked him where and when we’d meet 
him, and he said he’d have to phone me—he didn’t know where 
he’d be. He’s to phone me at my house at ten o’clock. What 
do you think of his innocence now?” 

“Not as much as I did,” I replied slowly. 
you of hearing from him at ten tonight?” 

Macaulay shrugged. ‘You know as much about that as I 
do.” 

“Then if I were you, I wouldn’t bother the police till we’ve 
grabbed our wild man and can turn him over to them. This 
story of yours isn’t going to make them exactly love you; 
and—even if they don’t throw you in the can right away— 
they’ll make things pretty disagreeable for you if Wynant 
gives us a run-around tonight.” 

“I know; but I’d like to get the load off my shoulders.” 

“A few hours more oughtn’t to matter much,” I said, “I’d 
better get out to your house at about nine o’clock, hadn’t I?” 

“Come for dinner.” 

“T can’t, but I’ll make it as early as I can, in case he’s ahead 
of time. We'll want to move fast. Where do you live?” 

Macaulay gave me his address, in Scarsdale, and stood up. 
“Will you say good-by to Mrs. Charles for me and thank— 
Oh, by the way, I hope you didn’t misunderstand me about 
Harbison Quinn last night. I meant only just what I said, 
that I’d had bad luck taking his advice on the market. I 
didn’t mean to insinuate that there was anything—you know— 
or that he might not’ve made money for his other customers.” 

“T understand,” I said, and called Nora. 

She and Macaulay shook hands and made polite speeches to 
one another; then he pushed Asta around a little, and said, 
“Make it as early as you can,” to me and went away. 


“How sure are 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


WENT to see Guild early in the afternoon and went to 

work on him as soon as we had shaken hands. “I didn’t 
bring my lawyer along. I thought it looked better if I came 
by myself.” : 

He wrinkled his forehead and shook his head as if I had 
hurt him. “Now, it was nothing like that,” he said patiently. 

“It was too much like that.” 

He sighed. “I wouldn’t’ve thought you’d make the mistake 
that a lot of people make thinking just because we— You 
know we got to look at every angle, Mr. Charles.” 

“That sounds familiar. Well, what do you want to know?” 

“All I want to know is who killed her—and him.” 

“Try asking Gilbert,” I suggested. 

Guild pursed his lips. “Why him exactly?” 

“He told his sister he knew who did it, told her he got it 
from Wynant. I haven’t had a chance to ask him about it.” 

He squinted his watery eyes at me. Then he called in Andy, 
and a swarthy bowlegged man named Kline. “Get me that 
Wynant kid—I want to talk to him.” They went out. He 
said: “See, I want people to talk to.” 

I said: ‘““Your nerves are in pretty bad shape this afternoon, 
aren't they? Are you bringing Bortensen down from Boston?” 

He shrugged his big shoulders. ‘His story listens all right 
to me. When you people scared him off Wynant back in ’25, 
he says, he lit out for Germany, leaving his wife in the lurech— 
though he don’t say much about that—and changing his name 
to give you more trouble finding him. He says he worked at 
one thing and another, whatever he could get, but near as I 
can figure out he was mostly gigoloing, and not finding too 
many heavy-money dames. Well, along about ’27 or ’28 he’s 
in Milan—that’s a city in Italy—and he sees in the Paris 
Herald where this Mimi, recently divorced wife of Clyde Miller 
Wynant, has arrived in town. He don’t know her personally, 
and she don’t know him, but he knows she’s a dizzy blonde 
that likes men and fun and hasn’t got much sense. He figures 
a bunch of Wynant’s dough must’ve come to ber with the di- 
vorce, and the way he looks at it, any of it he 
could take away from her wouldn’t be any 
more than what Wynant had gypped him out 
of. So he scrapes up the fare to Paris and 
goes up there. All right so far?” 

“Sounds all right.” 

“That’s what I thought. Well, he don’t have 
any trouble getting to know her in Paris. She 
goes for him in a big way—and the first thing 
you know, she’s thinking about marrying him. 
Naturally he don’t try to talk her out of that. 
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She’d got a lump sum—two hundred thousand berries, by God! 
—out of Wynant instead of alimony; so her marrying again 
wasn’t stopping any payments, and it’ll put him right in the 
middle of the cash-drawer. So they do it. 

“According to him, it was a trick marriage up in some 
mountains he says are between Spain and France, and was 
done by a Spanish priest on what was really French soil, 
which don’t make it legal; but I figure he’s just trying to 
discourage a bigamy rap. Personally, I don’t care one way 
or the other. The point is he got his hands on the dough and 
kept them on it till there wasn’t any more dough. And all 
this time, understand, he says she didn’t know he was anybody 
but Christian Bortensen, a fellow she met in Paris, and still 
didn’t know it up to the time we grabbed him in Boston. Still 
sound all right?” 

“Still sounds all right,” I said, “except, as you say, about 
the marriage; and even that could be all right.” 

“Uh-huh, and what difference does it make anyways? So 
comes the winter, and the bank-roll’s getting skinny, and he’s 
getting ready to take a run-out on her with the last of it; 
and then she says maybe they could come back to America 
and tap Wynant for some more. He thinks that’s fair enough 
if it can be done, and she thinks it can be done. So they get 
on a boat and—” 

“The story cracks a little there,” I said. “But go ahead.” 

“Well, the second day he’s here—while they’re still trying to 
find Wynant—he gets a bad break. He runs into a friend of 
his first wife’s—this Olga Fenton—on the street, and she 
recognizes him. He tries to talk her out of tipping off the first 
wife, and does manage to stall her along a couple days with a 
moving-pictures’ story he makes up. But he don’t fool her 
long, and she tells the first wife. And the next time she sees 
Bortensen, she tells him what she’d done, and he lights out for 
Boston to try to keep his wife from kicking up trouble, and we 
pick him up there.” 

“How about his visit to the hock-shop?” I asked. 

“That was part of it. He says there was a train for Boston 
leaving in a few minutes, and he didn’t have any dough with 
him, and didn’t have time to go home for some—besides not 
being anxious to face the second wife till he had the first one 
quieted down—and the banks were closed, so he soaked his 
watch. It checks up.” 

“Did you see the watch?” 

“T can. Why?” 

“T was wondering. You don’t think it was once on the other 
end of that piece of chain Mimi turned over to you?” 

He sat up straight. “By God!” Then he squinted at me 
suspiciously and asked: ‘Do you know anything about it, or 
are you—” 

“No. I was just wondering. What does he say about the 
murders now? Who does he think did them?” 

“Wynant. He admits for a while he thought Mimi might’ve, 
but he says she convinced him different.” 

“Then you don’t think she planted the knife and chain?” 


UILD pulled down the ends of his mouth. 
planted them to shake him down with. 
with that?” 

“It’s a little complicated for a fellow like me,’ I said. 
out if Face Peppler’s still in the Ohio pen?” 

“Uh-huh. He gets out next week. That accounts for the 
diamond ring. He had a pal of his on the outside send it to 
Julia for him. Seems they were planning to get married and 
go straight together after he got out, or some such. Anyways, 
the warden says he saw letters passing between them reading 
like that. This Peppler won’t tell the warden that he knows 
anything that'll help us; and the warden don’t call to mind 
anything that was in their letters that’s any good to us. Of 
course, even this much helps some, with the motive. Say 
Wynant’s jealous, and she’s wearing this other guy’s ring and 
getting ready to go away with him. That’ll—” 

He broke off to answer his telephone. “Yes,” he said into 
it, and then listened awhile. ‘Come on in,” he said finally. 

Theu he turned to me: “I almost forgot— 
we looked up that fellow Sparrow for you.” 

“What’d you find out?” 

“Tt looks like there’s nothing there for us. 
His name’s Jim Brophy. It figures out that 
he was making a play for that girl of Nun- 
heim’s and she was sore at you, and he was 
just drunk enough to think he could put 
himself in solid with her by taking a. poke 
at you.” 

“A nice idea,” I said. 


“She could’ve 
What’s wrong 


“Find 
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There was a knock, and the door opened, and a fat red- 
haired man brought Gilbert Wynant in. One of Gilbert’s eyes 
was completely shut by swollen flesh around it, and his left 
knee showed through a tear in his pants-leg. 

I said to Guild: “When you say bring ’em in, they bring 
’em in, don’t they?” 

“Wait,” he told me. “This is more’n you think.” He ad- 
dressed the fat red-haired man: “Go ahead, Flint, let’s have it.” 

Flint wiped his mouth with the back of a hand. “He’s a 
wildcat for fair, the young fellow. He don’t look tough, but 
man, he didn’t want to come along. And can 
he run!” 

Guild growled: ‘“You’re a hero and I’ll see 
the Commissioner about your medal right 
away, but never mind that now. Talk turkey. 
I want to know what he did.” 

“Yes sir, I was getting to that. I relieved 
Morgan at eight o’clock this morning, and 
everything went along quiet, till along about 
ten minutes after two, and then what do I 
hear but a key in the lock.” 

“The Wolf dame’s apartment,” Guild ex- 
plained tome. “I had a hunch.” 

“And what a hunch!” Flint exclaimed, practically top-heavy 
with admiration. “Man, what a hunch!” Guild glared at him 
and he went on hastily: “Yes sir, a key, and then the door 
opens and this young fellow comes in.” He grinned proudly, 
possessively, at Gilbert. ‘Scared stiff, he looked; and when 
I went for him, he was out and away like a streak, and it 
wasn’t till the first floor that I caught him; and then, by golly, 
he put up a tussle, and I had to bat him in the eye to tone him 
down. He—” 

“What'd he do in the apartment?” Guild asked. 

“He didn’t have a chance to do nothing. I—” 

“You mean you jumped him without waiting to see what he 
was up to?” Guild’s face was nearly as red as Flint’s hair. 

“T thought it was best not to take no chances.” 

Guild stared at me with angry incredulous eyes. 
in a choking voice: “That'll do, Flint. Wait outside.” 

The red-haired man seemed puzzled. He said, “Yes sir,” 
slowly. ‘Here’s his key.” He put the key on Guild’s desk and 
got out. 

Guild groaned from deep down in his big body. “That mugg 
gets me.” He shook his head hopelessly and addressed Gilbert: 
“Well, son?” 

Gilbert said: “I know I shouldn’t’ve done it.” 

“That’s a fair start,” Guild said genially. ‘We all make 
mistakes. Pull yourself up a chair, and let’s see what we can 
do about getting you out of the soup. Want anything for 
that eye?” 

“No, thank you; it’s quite all right.” Gilbert moved a chair 
two or three inches toward Guild and sat down. 

“Did that bum smack you just to be doing something?” 

“No, no, it was my fault. I—TI did resist.” 

“Oh, well,” Guild said, “nobody likes to be arrested, I guess. 
Now what’s the trouble?” 

Gilbert looked at me with his one good eye. 

“You're in as bad a hole as Lieutenant Guild wants to put 
you,” I told him. ‘You'll make it easy for yourself by making 
it easy for him.” 

Guild nodded earnestly. ‘And that’s a fact.” 
a friendly tone: ‘“‘Where’d you get the key?” 

“My father sent it to me in his letter.” He took a white 
envelope from his pocket and gave it to Guild. 


He said 


He asked in 


WENT around behind Guild and looked at the envelope over 

his shoulder. The address was typewritten, “Mr. Gilbert 
Wynant, the Courtland’—and there was no postage-stamp 
stuck on it. 

“When’d you get it?” I asked. 

“It was at the desk when I got in last night, around ten 
o'clock.” 

Inside the envelope were two sheets of paper covered with 
the by this time familiar unskillful typewriting. 

Guild and I read together: 

“Dear Gilbert: 

“Tf all these years have gone by without my having com- 
municated with you, it is only because your mother wished it 
so, and if now I break this silence with a request for your 
assistance, it is because only great need could make me go 
against your mother’s wishes. 

“That I am in an embarrassing situation now in connection 
with Julia Wolf’s so-called murder I think you know, and I 
trust that you still have remaining enough affection for me to 





at least hope that I am in all ways guiltless of any complicity 
therein, which is indeed the case. I turn to you now for help 
in demonstrating my innocence once and for all to the police 
and to the world, with every confidence that even could I not 
count on your affection for me, I nevertheless could count on 
your natural desire to do anything within your power to keep 
unblemished the name that is yours and your sister’s as well 
as your father’s. I turn to you also because while I have a 
lawyer who is able and who believes in my innocence and who 
is leaving no stone unturned to prove it, and I have hopes of 
engaging Mr. Nick Charles to assist him, I 
cannot ask either of them to undertake what 
is after all a patently illegal act, nor do I 
know anybody else except you that I dare 
confide in. 

“What I wish you to do is this: Tomorrow 
go to Julia Wolf’s apartment, to which the en- 
closed key will admit you (the street and num- 
ber are on the key-tag), and there between the 
pages of a book in the living-room called ‘The 
Grand Manner’ you will find a certain paper 
or statement which you are to read and de- 
stroy immediately. You are to be sure you 
destroy it completely, leaving not so much as an ash; and 
when you have read it, you will know why this must be done, 
and will understand why I have intrusted this important task 
to you. 

“In the event that something should develop to make a 
change in our plans advisable, I will call you on the telephone 
late tonight. If you do not hear from me, I will telephone you 
tomorrow evening to learn if you have carried out my instruc- 
tions and to make arrangements for a meeting. I have every 
confidence that you will realize the tremendous responsibility 
I am placing on your shoulders and that my confidence is not 
misplaced. 

“Affectionately, 
“Your Father.” 

Wynant’s sprawling signature was written in ink beneath 
“Your Father.” 


UILD waited for me to say something. I waited for him. 
After a little of that he asked Gilbert: 

“And did he phone?” 

“No sir.” 

“How do you know?” I asked. 
not to put any calls through?” 

“TI—yes, I did. I was afraid you’d find out who it was if he 
called up while you were there, but he’d’ve left some kind of 
message with the operator, I think, and he didn’t.” 

“Then you haven't been seeing him?” 

(No:?2 

“And he didn’t tell you who killed Julia Wolf?” 

SING” 

“You were lying to Dorothy?” 

He lowered his head and nodded at the floor. 
was—I suppose it was jealousy, really.” He looked up at me 
now, and his face was pink. “You see, Dorry used to look up 
to me and think I knew more than anybody else about almost 
everything. And then, when she got to seeing you, it was 
different. I wanted to do something to impress her again— 
show off, I guess you’d call it. And when I got that letter, I 
pretended I’d been seeing my father, and he’d told me who 
committed those murders, so she’d think I knew things even 
you didn’t.” 

I outwaited Guild again, until presently he said: “Well, I 
guess there aint been a great deal of harm done, sonny, if 
you’re sure you aint holding back some other things we ought 
to know.” 

The boy shook his head. 
anything.” 

“You don’t know anything about that knife and chain your 
mother give us?” 

“No sir, and I didn’t know a thing about it till after she 
had given it to you.” 

“Was Flint right in saying you didn’t get a chance to hunt 
for your paper?” I asked the boy. 

“Yes. I hadn’t even had time to shut the door when he 
ran at me.” 

“They're grand detectives I got working for me,” Guild 
growled. “Didn’t he yell, ‘Boo!’ when he jumped out at you? 
Never mind. Well, son, I can hold you for a while, or I can let 
you go in exchange for a promise that if your father or any- 
body else asks you to do anything, you will tell them you can’t 
because you give me your word of honor you wouldn't?” 


“Didn’t you tell the operator 


“IT was—it 


“No sir, I’m not holding back 


The boy looked at me. 

I said: “That sounds reasonable.” 

Gilbert said: “Yes sir, I'll give you my word.” 

Guild made a large gesture with one hand. 
along.” 

“Wait for me outside,” I told him, “if you’re not in a hurry.” 

“I will. Good-by, Lieutenant Guild, and thank you.” He 
went out. 

Guild grabbed his telephone and ordered ‘‘The Grand Man- 
ner” and its contents found and brought to him. 

“Maybe that paper he sent the kid for will tell us some- 
thing,” he said hopefully. 

But the paper told us nothing that afternoon: Guild’s men 
could not find it, could not find a copy of “The Grand Manner” 
in the dead woman’s rooms. 


“Oke. Run 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


*“/INHE kid’s probably waiting for me outside,” I said, “if you 
think talking to him again will do any good.” 

“Do you?” 

“NOs 

“Well, somebody took that book, and I’m going to—” 

“Why would it have to be there for somebody to take?” 
I asked. 

Guild scratched his chin. 
that?” 

“He didn’t meet Macaulay at the Plaza the day of the 
murder; he didn’t commit suicide in Allentown; he says he 
only got a thousand from Julia Wolf when we thought he was 
getting five thousand; he says they were just friends when we 
think they were lovers; he disappoints us too much for me to 
have such confidence in what he says.” 

“It’s a fact,” Guild said. “Him hanging around like this, 
just messing things up, don’t fit in anywheres that I can see.” 

“Are you watching his shop?” 

“We're kind of keeping an eye on it. Why?” 

“I don’t know,” I said truthfully, “except that he’s pointed 
his finger at a lot of things that got us nowhere. Maybe we 
ought to pay some attention to the things he hasn’t pointed at, 
and the shop’s one of them.” 

Guild said: “Hm-m-m.” 

I said, “I'll leave you with that bright thought,” and put on 
my hat and coat. “Suppose I wanted to get hold of you late 
at night, how would I reach you?” 

He gave me his telephone-number; we shook hands, and I 
left. 

Gilbert Wynant was waiting for me in the corridor. Neither 
of us said anything until we were in a taxicab. Then he 
asked: 

“He thinks I was telling the truth, doesn’t he?” 

“Sure. Weren’t you?” ° 

“Oh, yes; but people don’t always believe you. You won’t 
say anything to Mamma about this, will you?” 

“Not if you don’t want me to.” 

He coughed, and a little blood trickled from one corner of 
his mouth. 

“That guy did hurt you,” I said. 

He nodded shamefacedly, and put his handkerchief to his 
mouth. 

“I’m not very strong.” 


“Just what do you mean by 


T the Courtland he would not let me help him out of the 

taxicab, and he insisted he could manage alone; but I went 

upstairs with him, suspecting that otherwise he would say 
nothing to anybody about his condition. 

I rang the apartment bell before he could get his key out, 
and Mimi opened the door. She goggled at his black eye. 

I said: ‘“He’s hurt. Get him to bed and get him a doctor.” 

“What happened?” 

“Wynant sent him into something.” 

“But Clyde was here,” she said. ‘And he asked where Gil 
was. He was here for an hour or more. He hasn’t been gone 
ten minutes.” 

“All right, let’s get him to bed.” 

Gilbert stubbornly insisted that he needed no help, so I left 
him in the bedroom with his mother, and went out to the 
telephone. 

“Any calls?” I asked Nora when I had her on the line. 

“Yes sir. Messrs. Macaulay and Guild want you to phone 
them, and Mesdames Bortensen and Quinn want you to phone 
them.” 

“When did Guild call?” 
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“About five minutes ago. Mind eating alone? Larry asked 
me to go see the new Osgood Perkins’ show with him.” 

“Go ahead. See you later.” 

I called up Herbert Macaulay. 

“The date’s off,” he told me. 
he’s up to God knows what. 


“I heard from our friend, and 
Listen, Charles, I’m going to the 


police. I’ve had enough of it.” 
“I guess there’s nothing else to do now,” I said. “I was 
thinking about telephoning some policemen myself. I’m at 


Mimi’s. He was here a few minutes ago. I just missed him.” 

“What was he doing there?” 

“T’m going to try to find out now.” 

“Were you serious about phoning the police?” 

“Sure.” 

“Then suppose you do that, and I’ll come on over.” 

“Right. Be seeing you.” 

I called up Guild. 

“A little news came in right after you left,” he said. 
you where I can give it to you?” 

“I’m at Mrs. Bortensen’s. I had to bring the kid home. 
That red-headed lad of yours has got him bleeding somewhere 
inside.” 

“Tl kill that mugg,” he snarled. “Then I better not talk.” 

“T’ve got some news too. Wynant was here for about an 
hour this afternoon, according to Mrs. Bortensen and left 
only a few minutes before I got here.” 

There was a moment of silence; then he said: ‘Hold every- 
thing. I'll be right up.” 

Mimi came into the living-room. 
ously hurt?” she asked. 

“I don’t know, but you ought to get your doctor right 
away.” I pushed the telephone toward her. When she was 
through with it, I said: “I told the police Wynant had been 
here.” 

She nodded. “That’s what I phoned you for, to ask if I 
ought to tell them.” 

“I phoned Macaulay too. He’s coming over.” 

“He can’t do anything,” she said indignantly. 
them to me of his own free will—they’re mine.” 

“What’s yours?” 

“Those bonds, the money.” 

“What bonds? What money?” 


“Are 


“Do you think he’s seri- 


“Clyde gave 


IMI went to the table and pulled the drawer open. 
“See 23% 

Inside were three packages of bonds held together by thick 
rubber bands. Across the top of them lay a pink check to 
the order of Mimi Bortensen for ten thousand dollars, signed 
“Clyde Miller Wynant,”’ and dated “January 8, 1933.” 

“Dated five days ahead,’ I said. ‘What kind of nonsense 
is that?” 

“He said he hadn’t that much in his account and might not 
be able to make a deposit for a couple of days.” 

“There’s going to be hell about this,” I warned her. 
you’re ready for it.” 

“I don’t see why,” she protested. “I don’t see why my 
husband—my former husband—can’t provide for me and his 
children if he wants to.” 

“Cut it out. What’d you sell him?” 

“Sell him?” 

“Uh-huh. What’d you promise to do in the next few days, 
or he fixes it so the check’s no good?” 

She made an impatient face. ‘Really, Nick, I think you’re 
a half-wit sometimes with your silly suspicions.” 

“Don’t worry about me,” I said. “Worry about the police.” 
I went back to the telephone and made some calls. Pretty 
soon the doctor came—a roly-poly elderly man, named Grant 
—and Mimi took him in to Gilbert. 

I opened the table-drawer again and looked at the bonds, 
about sixty thousand dollars at face value, I judged, and— 
guessing—between a quarter and a third of that, probably, at 
the market. 

When the doorbell rang, I shut the drawer and let Macaulay 


“T hope 


in. 
He looked tired. He sat down without taking off his over- 
coat and said: ‘Well, tell me the worst. What was he up to 
here?” 

“T don’t know yet, except that he gave Mimi some bonds and 
a check.” 

“IT know that.” 
letter: 

Dear Herbert: 


I am today giving Mrs. Mimi Bortensen the securities 
listed below, and a ten-thousand-dollar check on the Park 


He fumbled in his pocket and gave me a 
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Ave. Trust dated Jan. 8. Please arrange to have sufficient 
money there on that date to cover it. I would suggest 
that you sell some more of the public utility bonds, but 
use your own judgment. I find that I cannot spend any 
more time in New York at present, and probably will not 
be able to get back here for several months, but will com- 
municate with you from time to time. I am sorry I will 
not be able to wait over to see you and Charles tonight. 
Yours truly, 
Clyde Miller Wynant. . 


Under the sprawling signature was a list of the bonds. 

“How’d it come to you?” I asked. 

“By messenger. What do you suppose he was paying her 
for?” 

I shook my head. ‘I tried to find out. 
‘providing for her and his children.’ ” 

“That’s likely, as likely as that she’d tell the truth.” 

“About these bonds?” I asked. “I thought you had all his 
property in your hands.” 

“I thought so too, but I didn’t have these, didn’t know he 
had them.” He put his elbows on his knees, his head in his 
hands. “If all the things I don’t know were laid end to end—” 


She said he was 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


IMI came in just then with the doctor. 
tient?” I asked. 

Doctor Grant cleared his throat and said he didn’t think 
there was anything seriously the matter with Gilbert, effects 
of a beating, slight hemorrhage of course, should rest, though. 
He said he was happy to have met us, and Mimi showed 
him out. 

“What happened to the boy?” Macaulay asked me. 

“Wynant sent him on a wild-goose chase over to Julia’s 
apartment, and he ran into a tough copper.” 

Mimi returned from the door. ‘Has Mr. Charles told you 
about the bonds and the check?” she asked. 

“T had a note from Mr. Wynant saying he was giving them 
to you,” Macaulay said. 

“Then there will be no—” 

“Difficulty? Not that I know of.” 

She relaxed a little, and her eyes lost some of their coldness. 
“T didn’t see why there should be, but he’—pointing at me— 
“likes to frighten me.” 

Macaulay smiled politely. ‘May I ask whether Mr. Wynant 
said anything about his plans?” 

“He said something about going away, but I don’t suppose I 
was listening very attentively. I don’t remember whether he 
told me when he was going or where.” 

I grunted to show skepticism; Macaulay pretended he be- 
lieved her. “Did he say anything that you could repeat to me 
about Julia Wolf, or about his difficulties, or about anything 
connected with the murder at all?” he asked. 

She shook her head emphatically. “Not a word. I can 
repeat our whole conversation, if you want. He didn’t even 
phone from downstairs. The doorbell just rang, and when I 
went to the door, there he was, looking a lot older than when 
I’d seen him last, and even thinner. And I said, ‘Why, Clyde!’ 
or something like that, and he said: ‘Are you alone?’ I told 
him I was, and de came in. Then he—” 

The doorbell rang; she went to answer it, and came back 
with Guild and Andy. Guild nodded to me and shook hands 
with Macaulay, then turned to Mimi and said: ‘‘Well, ma’am, 
I'll have to ask you to tell—” 

Macaulay interrupted him: ‘‘Suppose you let me tell what 
I have to tell first, Lieutenant. It belongs ahead of Mrs. 
Bortensen’s story and—” 

Guild waved a big hand at the lawyer. 
sat down. 

Macaulay told him what he had told me that morning. 
When he mentioned having told it to me that morning, Guild 
glanced bitterly at me, once, and thereafter ignored me com- 
pletely. 

When Macaulay had finished, he handed Guild the note 
about the bonds and check. “That came by messenger this 
afternoon.” 

Guild read the note very carefully, and addressed Mimi: 
“Now then, Mrs. Bortensen.” 


“How’s the pa- 


“Go ahead.” He 


HE told him what she had told us about Wynant’s visit, 
elaborating the details as he patiently questioned her, but 
sticking to her story that he had refused to say a word about 
anything connected with Julia Wolf or her murder. She 


wound up smiling, saying: “He’s a sweet man in a lot of 
ways, but quite mad.” 

“What kind of clothes was he wearing?” Guild asked. 

“A brown suit and brown overcoat and hat, and I think 
brown shoes and a white shirt, and a grayish necktie with 
either red or reddish brown figures in it.” 

Guild jerked his head at Andy. “Tell ’em.” 

Andy went out. 

Guild looked at Mimi and Macaulay, but not at me, and 
asked: “Any of you know anybody that’s got the initials of 
D. W. Q.?” 

Macaulay shook his head from side to side slowly. 

Mimi said: ‘No. Why?” 

Guild said: “Try to remember back. He’d most like’ve had 
dealings with Wynant.” 

“How far back?” Macaulay asked. 

“That’s hard to say right now. Maybe a few months, maybe 
afew years. He’d be a pretty large man, big bones, big belly, 
and maybe lame.” 

Macaulay shook his head again. 
body like that.” 

“Neither do I,” Mimi said, ‘but I’m bursting with curiosity. 
I wish you’d tell us what it’s all about.” 

“Sure, I'll tell you.” Guild took a cigar from his vest 
pocket, looked at it thoughtfully, and returned it to the pocket. 
“A dead man like that’s buried under the floor of Wynant’s 
shop.” 

I said: “Ah.” 

Mimi put both hands to her mouth and said nothing. 

Macaulay, frowning, asked: ‘‘Are.you sure?” 

Guild sighed. ‘Now, you know that aint something anybody 
would guess at,” he said wearily. 

Macaulay’s face flushed, and he smiled sheepishly. ‘That 
was a silly question. How did you happen to find him—it?” 

“Well, Mr. Charles, here, kept hinting that we ought to pay 
more attention to that shop; so, figuring that Mr. Charles 
here is a man that’s liable to know a lot more things than 
he tells anybody right out, I sent some men around this 
morning to see what they could find. We'd give it the once 
over before, and hadn’t turned up nothing; but this time I 
told ’em to take the dump apart. And Mr. Charles was right.” 
He looked at me with cool unfriendliness. ‘By and by they 
found a corner of the cement floor looking a little newer 
maybe than the rest, and they cracked it, and there was the 
mortal remains of Mr. D. W. Q. What do you think of that?” 

Macaulay said: “I think it was a damned good guess of 
Charles’.” He turned to me. “How did you—” 


“I don’t remember any- 


UILD interrupted him: “I don’t think you ought to say 
that. When you call it just a guess, you aint giving Mr. 
Charles here the proper credit for being as smart as he is.” 

Macaulay looked questioningly at me. 

“I’m being stood in the corner for not telling Lieutenant 
Guild about our conversation this morning,” I explained. 

“There’s that,” Guild agreed calmly, “among other things.” 

“How was Mr. D. W. Q. killed?” I asked. 

“T don’t know yet, or how long ago,” Guild said. “I haven’t 
seen the remains yet, what there is of them; and the Medical 
Examiner wasn’t through the last I heard.” 

“What there is of them’?’’ Macaulay repeated. 

“Uh-huh. He’d been sawed up in pieces and buried in lime 
or something, so there wasn’t much flesh left on him, accord- 
ing to the report I got; but his clothes had been stuck in with 
him, rolled up in a bundle, and enough was left of the inside 
ones to tell us something. There was part of a cane, too, 
with a rubber tip. That’s why we thought he might be lame; 
and we—” He broke off as Andy came in. “Well?” 

Andy shook his head gloomily. ‘Nobody sees him come; 
nobody sees him go. What was that joke about a guy being 
so thin he had to stand in the same place twice to throw a 
shadow ?” 

I laughed—not at the joke—and said: ‘“Wynant’s not that 
thin, but he’s thin enough, say as thin as the paper in that 
check and in those letters people have been getting.” 

“What's that?” Guild demanded, his face reddening. 

“He’s dead. He’s been dead a long time except on paper. 
I'll give you even money those are his bones in the grave with 
the fat lame man’s clothes.” 

Macaulay leaned toward me. 
Charles?” 

Guild snarled at me: “What are you trying to pull?” 

“There’s the bet if you want it. Who’d go to all that trouble 
with a corpse, and then leave the easiest thing of all to get 
rid of—the clothes—untouched, unless they—”’ 


“Are you sure of that, 


“But they weren’t untouched. They—” 

“Of course not. That wouldn’t look right. They’d have 
to be partly destroyed, only enough left to tell you what they 
were supposed to tell. I bet the initials were plenty conspicu- 
ous.” 

“T don’t know,” Guild said with less heat. 
a belt-buckle.” 

I laughed. 

Mimi said angrily: ‘“That’s ridiculous, Nick. How could that 


“They were on 


be Clyde? You know he was here this afternoon. You know 
he—” 

“Sh-h-h! It’s very silly of you to play along with him,” 
I told her. “Wynant’s dead; your children are probably his 


heirs; that’s more money than you’ve got over there in the 
drawer. What do you want to take part of the loot for, when 
you can get it all?” 

“TI don’t know what you mean,” she said. She was very pale. 

Macaulay said: “Charles thinks Wynant wasn’t here this 
afternoon, and that you were given those securities and the 
check by somebody else, or perhaps stole them yourself.” 

“But that’s ridiculous,” she insisted. 

“Be sensible, Mimi,” I said. “Suppose Wynant was killed 
three months ago, and his corpse disguised as somebody else. 
He’s supposed to have gone away leaving power-of-attorney 
with Macaulay. All right, then, the estate’s completely in 
Macaulay’s hands for ever and ever, or at least until he fin- 
ishes plundering it, because you can’t even—” 

Macaulay stood up, saying: “I don’t know what you’re get- 
ting at, Charles, but I’m—” 

“Take it easy,” Guild told him. “Let him have his say out.” 

“He killed Wynant and he killed Julia and he killed Nun- 
heim,” I assured Mimi. “What do you want to do? Be next 
on the list? You ought to know damned well that once you’ve 
come to his aid by saying you’ve seen Wynant alive,—because 
that’s his weak spot, being the only person up to now who 
claims to have seen Wynant since October,—he’s not going 
to take any chances on having you change your mind. Not 
when it’s only a matter of knocking you off 
with the same gun and putting the blame on 
Wynant! And what are you doing it for? 
For those few crummy bonds in the drawer, a 
fraction of what you get your hands on 
through your children if we prove Wynant’s 
dead.” 

Mimi turned to Macaulay and said: “You 
son of a—” 

Macaulay started to move. I did not wait 
to see what he meant to do, but slammed his 
chin with my left fist. The punch was all 
right; it landed solid and dropped him. But 
I felt a burning sensation on my left side, and knew I had torn 
the bullet-wound open. “What do you want me to do?” I 
growled at Guild. “Put him in cellophane for you?” 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


T was nearly three in the morning when I let myself into 

our apartment at the Normandie. Nora, Dorothy and 
Larry Crowley were in the living-room. 

“Did Macaulay really kill them?” Nora asked immediately. 

“Yes. Did the morning papers have anything about 
Wynant?” 

Dorothy said: “No, just about Macaulay being arrested. 
Why?” 

“Macaulay killed him too.” 

Nora said, “Really?” Larry said: “I’ll be damned.” 
thy began to cry. Nora looked at Dorothy in surprise. 
Dorothy sobbed: “I want to go home to Mamma.” 

Larry said, not very eagerly: “I'll be glad to take you 
home if—” 

He and Dorothy left. 

Nora sat on the sofa beside me. 
skip a single word, I’ll—” 

“Td have to have a drink before I could do any talking.” 

She brought me a drink. ‘Has he confessed?” 

“Why should he?” 

“But he did it?” 

“Sure.” 

She pushed my glass down from my mouth. 
and tell me about it.” 

“Well, it figures out that he and Julia had been gypping 
Wynant for some time. He’d dropped a lot of money in the 
market, and he’d found out about her past—as Dorelli hinted; 


Doro- 


“Now out with it. If you 


“Stop stalling 





ical again. 
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and the pair of them teamed up on the old man. We're sick- 
ing accountants on Macaulay’s books and on Wynant’s, and 
shouldn’t have much trouble tracing some of the loot from 
one to the other.” 

“Then you don’t know positively that he was robbing 
Wynant ?” 

“Sure, we know. It doesn’t click any other way. The 
chances are Wynant was going away on a trip the third of 
October, because he did draw five thousand dollars out of the 
bank in cash, but he didn’t close up his shop and give up his 
apartment. That was done by Macaulay a few days later. 
Wynant was killed at Macaulay’s in Scarsdale on the night of 
the third. We know that, because on the morning of the 
fourth, when Macaulay’s cook, who slept at home, came to 
work, Macaulay met her at the door with some kind of 
trumped-up complaint and two weeks’ wages, and fired her on 
the spot, not letting her in the house to find any corpses or 
blood-stains.” 


*JOW did you find that out? 
ordered sternly. 

“Ordinary routine. Naturally after we grabbed him, we 
went to his office and house to see what we could find out— 
and the present cook said she’d only been working for him 
since the eighth of October, and that led to that. We also 
found a table with a very faint trace of what we hope is 
human blood not quite scrubbed out—” 

“Then you’re not sure he—” 

“Stop saying that. Of course we’re sure. That’s the only 
way it clicks. Wynant had found out that Julia and Macaulay 
were gypping him, and also thought, rightly or wrongly, that 
Julia and Macaulay were cheating on him—and we know he 
was jealous—so he went up there to confront him with what- 
ever proof he had. And Macaulay, with prison looking him 
in the face, killed the old man. Now don’t say we’re not sure. 
It doesn’t make any sense otherwise. Well, there he is with 
@ corpse, one of the harder things to get rid of. Can I stop 
to take a swallow of whisky?” 

“Just one,” Nora said. ‘But this is just a 
theory, isn’t it?” 

“Call it any name you like. It’s good enough 
for me. When I say he probably dissected the 
body so he could carry it into town in bags, 
I’m only saying what seems most probable. 
That would be the sixth of October or later, 
because it wasn’t until then he laid off the 
two mechanics Wynant had working in the 
shop—Prentice and McNaughton—and shut 
it up. So he buried Wynant under the floor, 
buried with a fat man’s clothes and a lame 
man’s stick and a belt marked D. W. Q., all arranged so 
they wouldn’t get too much of the lime—or whatever he used 
to eat off the dead man’s features and flesh—on them; and he 
re-cemented the floor over the grave. Between police routine 
and publicity, we’ve got more than a fair chance of finding 
out where he bought or otherwise got the clothes and stick 
and the cement.” (We traced the cement to him later—he had 
bought it from a coal-and-wood dealer uptown—but had no 
luck with the other things.) 

“I hope so,” she said, not too hopefully. 

“So now that's taken care of. By renewing the lease on the 
shop and keeping it vacant,—supposedly waiting for Wynant 
to return,—he can make reasonably sure that nobody will 
discover the grave, and if it is accidentally discovered, then 
fat Mr. D. W. Q.—by that time Wynant’s bones would be 
pretty bare, and you can’t tell whether a man was thin or 
fat by his skeleton—was murdered by Wynant, which ex- 
plains why Wynant has made himself scarce. - That taken care 
of, Macaulay forges the power-of-attorney, and with Julia’s 
help, settles down to the business of gradually transferring 
the late Clyde’s money to themselves. Now I’m going theoret- 
Julia doesn’t like murder, and she’s frightened, 
and he’s not too sure she won’t weaken on him. That’s why 
he makes her break with Dorelli—giving Wynant’s jealousy 
as an excuse. He’s afraid she might confide in Dorelli in a 
weak moment, and as the time draws near for her still 
closer friend, Face Peppler, to get out of prison, he gets 
more and more worried. Well, he starts to plan, and then 
all hell breaks loose. Mimi and her children arrive and start 
hunting for Wynant. I come to town and am in touch with 
them, and he thinks I’m helping them. He decides to play 
safe on Julia by putting her out of the way. Like it so far?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“It gets worse as it goes along,” I assured her. “On his way 


Don’t skip details!” Nora 
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here for lunch that day, he stops and phones his office, pre- 
tending he’s Wynant, and making that appointment at the 
Plaza, the idea being to establish Wynant’s presence in town. 
When he leaves here he goes to the Plaza and asks people if 
they’ve seen Wynant, to make that plausible, and for the 
same reason phones his office to ask if any further word has 
come in from Wynant, and phones Julia. She tells him she’s 
expecting Mimi, and she tells him Mimi thought she was lying 
when she said she didn’t know where Wynant was, and Julia 
probably sounds pretty frightened. So he decides he’s got to 
beat Mimi to the interview, and he does. He beats it over 
there and kills her. 

“He’s a terrible shot. I saw him shoot during the war. It’s 
likely he missed her with the first shot, the one that hit the 
telephone, and didn’t succeed in killing her right away with the 
other four, but he probably thought she was dead. And, any- 
how, he had to get out before Mimi arrived, so he dropped the 
piece of Wynant’s chain that he had brought along as a 
clincher—and his having saved that for three months makes 
it look as if he’d intended killing her from the beginning—and 
scoots over to the engineer Hermann’s office, where he takes 
advantage of the breaks and fixes himself up with an alibi. 

“The two things he doesn’t expect—couldn’t very well have 
foreseen—are that Nunheim, hanging around trying to get at 
the girl, had seen him leave her apartment—may even have 
heard the shots—and that Mimi, with blackmail in her heart, 
was going to conceal the chain for use in shaking down her 
ex-husband. That’s why he had to go down to Philadelphia 
and send me that wire and the letter to himself and one to 
Aunt Alice later—if Mimi thinks Wynant’s throwing suspicion 
on her, she’ll get mad enough to give the police the evidence 
she’s got against him. 

“Her desire to hurt Bortensen nearly gummed that up, 
though. Macaulay, by the way, knew Bortensen was Rose- 
walter. Right after he killed Wynant, he had detectives look 
Mimi and her family up in Europe—their interest in the estate 
made them potentially dangerous—and the detectives found 
out who Bortensen was. We found the reports in Macaulay’s 
files. Then he started worrying about me, about my not 
thinking Wynant guilty, and—” 

“And why didn’t you?” 

“Why should he write letters antagonizing Mimi, the one 
who was helping him by holding back incriminating evidence? 
Dorelli worried Macaulay too, because he didn’t want suspicion 
thrown on anybody who might, in clearing themselves, throw 
it in the wrong direction. Mimi was all right, because she’d 
throw it back on Wynant, but everybody else was out. Sus- 
picion thrown on Wynant was the one thing that was guaran- 
teed to keep anybody from suspecting that Wynant was dead, 
and if Macaulay hadn’t killed Wynant, then there was no 
reason for his having killed either of the others. The most 
obvious thing in the whole layout, and the key to the whole 
layout, was that Wynant had to be dead.” 


*\7 OU mean you thought that from the beginning?” Nora 
demanded, fixing me with a stern eye. 

“No, darling, though I ought to be ashamed of myself for 
not seeing it; but once I heard there was a corpse under the 
floor, I wouldn’t have cared if doctors swore it was a woman’s, 
I’d have insisted it was Wynant’s. It had to be. It was the 
one right thing.” 

“I guess you’re awfully tired. That must be what makes 
you talk like this.” 

“Then he had Nunheim to worry about too. After pointing 
the finger at Dorelli, just to show the police he was being use- 
ful, Nunheim went to see Macaulay. I’m guessing again, 
sweetheart. I had a phone-call from a man who called him- 
self Albert Norman, and the conversation ended with a noise 
on his end of the wire. My guess is that Nunheim went to see 
Macaulay and demanded some dough to keep quiet, and when 
Macaulay tried to bluff him, Nunheim said he’d show him, and 
called me up to make a date with me to see if I’d buy his 
information—and Macaulay grabbed the phone and gave Nun- 


heim something, if only a promise. But when Guild and I 
had our little talk with Nunheim, and he ran out on us, then 
he phoned Macaulay and demanded real action, probably a 
lump sum, with a promise to beat it out of town, away from 
us meddling sleuths. But Macaulay wasn’t silly enough to 
think Nunheim was to be trusted even if he paid him, so he 
lured him down to this spot he had probably picked out ahead 
of time, and let him have it—and that took care of that.” 
“Probably,” Nora said. 


“TT’S a word you’ve got to use a lot in this business. The 

letter to Gilbert was only for the purpose of showing that 
Wynant had a key to the girl’s apartment, and sending Gilbert 
there was only a way of making sure that he’d fall into the 
hands of the police, who’d squeeze him and not let him keep 
the information about the letter and the key to himself. Then 
Mimi finally comes through with the watch-chain, but mean- 
while another worry comes up: She’s persuaded Guild to 
suspect me a little. I’ve an idea that when he came to me this 
morning with that hooey, he intended to get me up to Scars- 
dale and knock me off, making me Number Three on the list 
of Wynant’s victims. Maybe he just changed his mind; maybe 
he thought I was suspicious, too willing to go up there without 
policemen. Anyhow, Gilbert’s lie about having seen Wynant 
gave him another idea. If he could get somebody to say they 
had seen Wynant and stick to it— Now this part we know 
definitely.” 

“Thank God!” 

“He went to see Mimi this afternoon—riding up two floors 
above hers and walking down, so the elevator boys wouldn’t 
remember having carried him to her floor—and made her a 
proposition. He told her there was no question about Wy- 
nant’s guilt, but that it was doubtful if the police would ever 
catch him. Meanwhile he, Macaulay, had the whole estate 
in his hands. He couldn’t take a chance on appropriating any 
of it, but he’d fix it so she could—if she would split with him. 
He’d give her these bonds he had in his pocket, and this check, 
but she’d have to say that Wynant had given them to her, and 
she’d have to send this note, which he also had, over to 
Macaulay as if from Wynant. He assured her that Wynant, 
a fugitive, could not show up to deny his gift, and except for 
herself and her children, there was no one else who had any 
interest in the estate, any reason for questioning the deal. 
Mimi’s not very sensible where she sees a chance to make a 
profit, so it was all O. K. with her, and he had what he wanted 
—somebody who’d seen Wynant alive. He warned her that 
everybody would think Wynant was paying her for some 
service, but if she simply denied it, there would be nothing 
anybody could prove.” ; 

“Then what he told you this morning about Wynant’s in- 
structing him to give her any amount she asked for was 
simply in preparation?” 

“Maybe, or maybe it was an earlier fumbling toward that 
idea. Now are you satisfied with what we’ve got on him?” 

“Yes, in a way. There seems to be enough of it, but it’s not 
very neat.” 

“It’s neat enough to send him to the chair,” I said, “and 
that’s all that counts. It takes care of all the angles, and I 
can’t think of any other theory that would. Naturally it 
wouldn’t hurt to find the pistol and the typewriter he used for 
the Wynant letters, and they must be somewhere around 
where he can get at them when he needs them.” (We found 
them, later, in a Brooklyn apartment which Macaulay had 
rented under the name of George Foley.) 

“What do you think will happen to Mimi and Dorothy and 
Gilbert now?” Nora asked then. 

“Nothing new. They'll go on being Mimi and Dorothy and 
Gilbert, just as you and I will go on being us, and the Quinns 
will go on being the Quinns. Murder doesn’t round out any- 
body’s life except the murdered’s, and sometimes the mur- 
derer’s.” 

“That may be,” Nora said, “but it’s all pretty unsatis- 
factory.” 


THE END 






“The Cross of Peace,” a deeply impressive story by Sir Philip Gibbs, will be Redbook’s complete book- 
length novel next month. Readers who recall ‘““Young Anarchy,” “Darkened Windows” or any other of 


this distinguished writer’s work, will realize they are again to enjoy a conspicuously attractive novel. 
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AIN STORMS will play tricks on you. 
And so will an old motor—unless 
it has Ethyl. 

But stop beside the pump that bears 
the Ethyl emblem every time you need 
gas and then you know what your car 
will do. 

It will run tts best all the time! 

. You don’t always want top speed— 
or flashing pick-up—or the extra power 
it takes to zoom over Hills in high. But 
when you do, you want ’em! And when 
you re driving at moderate speed, Ethyl 
makes the difference between real 
pleasure and just going somewhere. It 
brings back the fun you used to get 
from your car. 

































































Stop at an Ethyl pump and discover 
what millions of others know today: 
The next best thing to a brand-new car ts 
your present car with Ethyl. With oil 
companies selling Ethyl at only 2c a 
gallon over the price of regular, you 
can’t afford not to use it. The savings 
Ethyl makes in repairs and upkeep 
more than offset this new low IR. 
premium. Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation, NewYork City. 
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Ethyl contains lead. ©. G. C.1933 


WE DO OUR PART 
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THIS CAR 
NEEDS ETHYL 










SOLD BY OIL COMPANIES AT 


Cc 
only 2 PER GALLON 


over “regular” 





NEXT TIME STOP AT THE ETHYL PUMP 

















ET Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer grace the festive 
board... It’s hearty and healthy — sociable and 


sensible, the best of the better beers. .. And 


after you order it once, it will become your stand- 


ing order —for holidays and other days as well. 


PABST BLUE RIBBON 


© 1933, Premier-Pabst Corp. 





